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FOREWORD 


Muca concern has been shown in recent years over the state of education in 
this country, as evidenced by our popular magazines of national circulation, which 
frequently carry feature articles dealing with current problems in this field. As 
a result of the political, social, and economic crises through which the world has 
been passing in the last two decades, people have become more socially conscious 
than ever before. More and more they look to education, particularly public edu- 
cation, as the panacea for all our social ills. As they look at the schools, however, 
they are disturbed by what they see. They see an institution that is unprepared 
for the gigantic task society would like to thrust upon it. Most people recognize 
the existence of the problem, but few see it clearly in all of its ramifications. 

Because of the conflicting proposals that have been advanced as cures for our 
educational ills, this issue of THz Annars is devoted to a discussion of the educa- 
tional problems that confront us. In it, both specialists in education and leaders 
in other fields, who have expressed an interest in education, have been invited to 
collaborate in identifying, explaining, and interpreting significant current issues 
and trends involved in the maintenance of an adequate and efficient educational 
system—one, that should meet the needs of the present-day social order. 

Space permits neither a discussion of all issues, nor a detailed, technical treat- 
ment of any particular issue. Nevertheless, it is felt that the treatment is compre- 
hensive and that it portrays the various aspects of the total problem in such a 
manner as to reveal their interrelationships and their impact upon American life. 
If this volume succeeds in dissipating some of the confusion, in clarifying some of 
the issues, and in offering solutions for significant problems that have troubled 
leaders in American society, as well as professional educators, its purpose will have 
been achieved. 

E. DUNCAN GRIZZELL 
LEE O. GARBER 
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By GEORGE F. Zook 2 


HE importance of education in the 

development of nations is a well- 
recognized fact. To be sure, the char- 
acter and the major objectives of the 
government may differ frem one na- 
tion to another. The educational proc- 
ess may be more informal than formal, 
and it may be carried on under various 
auspices and intermingled with religious 
and cultural customs. There is, how- 
ever, not a single nation in the modern 
world, no matter what form its govern- 
ment, that is not putting increasing 
emphasis on the function of education 
as the basis for its support. 

In the totalitarian nations, as illus- 
trated in Nazi Germany and present- 
day Soviet Russia, the spread of edu- 
cational advantages and the relating of 
them to industrial and agricultural life 
on the one hand and to recreation on 
the other served in Germany and now 
serves in Soviet Russia as one of the 
most popular bases on which to estab- 
lish the totalitarian system of govern- 
ment. In other words, widespread edu- 
cation is today regarded by centralized 
governments as being as necessary to 
their preservation and strength as it 
has long been known to be to the de- 
mocracies. 

What is now so universally accepted 
as the necessary basis for national life 
ought not to require proof as the neces- 
sary basis for world organization and 
order. Yet the League of Nations con- 
tained no such recognition, and always 
regarded its Commission on Intellectual 
Cooperation as a kind of stepchild. 
Moreover, it was only after the most 
strenuous effort at San Francisco that 
the basic importance of education was 
recognized in the Charter of the United 


Nations. At the present time, ‘the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, though 
forty-eight nations are members of it, 
has a pitiful appropriation of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 per year to carry on 
its work so fundamental to international 
understanding and world peace. 

We are, therefore, in the strange and 
illogical position, not unique in our ex- 
perience, of widely accepting a principle 
which as yet we are unwilling to imple- 
ment with substantial financial support, 
perhaps because we are not yet con- 
vinced about either the size or the exact 
character of the program. 


Worip SOLIDARITY 


The world is a shrinking world. Its 
inhabitants today, as against those 
through the long pages of history, can 
travel quickly from one corner of the 
world to another. They can secure 
food, clothing, and other necessities of 
life from distant lands in a matter of 
a few days, if not hours. They receive 
letters and newspapers from other sec- 
tions of the world quickly and cheaply. 
And they get other information and 
news almost instantaneously by tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio. To be 
sure, there are in various parts of the 
world arbitrary, as well as physical and 
economic, limitations on the ability of 
individuals to avail themselves of these 
services, which are unnecessary and in- 
excusable. But few, if any, will doubt 
that these facilities will become increas- 
ingly the privilege of all the world’s 
population. 

Even a short listing poses at least a 
few of the problems of the world. How 
shall the world’s increasing population 
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be fed from land that in many regions 
is deteriorating and being depleted? 
Under what conditions can the natural 
resources of all the world be made 
more available to all the people of the 
world? How can international travel 
and exchange of commodities be fur- 
ther facilitated? What should be done 
to control disease and promote health? 
What can be done to stabilize the ex- 
change of money between and among 
nations? What can be done to im- 
prove the lot of the laboring man and 
to raise the standard of living the world 
over? 

These and many other questions are 
no longer merely local problems. The 
wheat farmer of Kansas knows better 
now than ever before that the price of 
his wheat depends on crops and money 
regulations in Canada, the Argentine, 
and Soviet Russia. The citizen of 
Guayaquil is concerned about out- 
breaks of smallpox and yellow fever, 
no matter in what part of the world, 
because he knows that his city could 
once more easily be involved if proper 
precautions were not taken. A Man- 
chester manufacturer is more and more 
conscious of national regulations relat- 
ing to passports, visas, investments, 
tariffs, and a host of other arbitrary 
restrictions. In other words, matters 
which in years gone by seemed to be 
the problems of only a few persons are 
now recognized by an increasing por- 
tion of the population: as being theirs 
also. 


IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICTS 


It is natural that in an emerging 
world society there should be different 
ideas as to how to solve these prob- 
lems. Indeed, in all ages there have 
been developed different philosophies of 
life which from the point of view of 
their proponents afforded—indeed even 
now afford—a complete basis for the 
solution of world problems. At Utrecht, 


for example, in the summer of 1948, at 
the International Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Universities of thirty-two 
countries, Dr. O. H. Malik, Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University of the Punjab 
in Pakistan, startled some of his hear- 
ers by pointing out that “Islam pro- 
fesses to be a complete code of life, not 
only for the individual but also for so- 
ciety as a whole.” So, too, do other 
religions; and some of the major dif- 
ferences of opinion in the world today 
as to the solution of world problems 
stem from the differences between the 
tenets of various religions and the re- 
sulting struggles between their respec- 
tive followers. 


Dictatorship versus democracy 


Yet, fierce as these struggles may be 
at times and in various places, they in- 
evitably become intermingled with other 


‘struggles which go on contemporane- 


ously. For example, the one which 
most people are most conscious of at 
the present time is the conflict between 
dictatorship in various forms and de- 
mocracy. This is a very old conflict, 
involving the belief that there are al- 
ways a few who know how to solve the 
problems of a nation, including inter- 
national relationships, more speedily 
and better than the many. Others 
hold that, although slower and subject 
to mistakes, government by the many 
is more stable and more likely to satisfy 
all the people over any long period of 
time. 

The struggle between the adherents 
of ‘these two forms of government has 
been up and-down during the past gen- 
eration. The results of World War I 
seemed to make the world not only 
safe for democracy but at least un- 
comfortable for any other governmental 
system. ‘Then there occurred the de- 
feat of democratic government in Italy, | 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Aus- 
tria. Democracy seemed to be on the 
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retreat almost everywhere. Once more, 
in World War II, democracy girded up 
its loins, and although the enemy was 
strongly entrenched, it was reduced to 
comparative impotence with the aid of 
Russia. 

Now it is the incurable disease of dic- 
tatorship, except perhaps in the small 
countries, to seek world domination 
and the order which results therefrom. 
So it was with Alexander the Great, the 
Roman Empire, Napoleon, and Hitler. 
Then, as now, there were certain bene- 
fits which flowed to the general popula- 
tion in the form, for example, of pro- 
tection from enemies, a common law, 
and the development of cultural insti- 
tutions. How many of these things, in 
the past as in the present, were a part 
of the program depended on the extent 
to which the dictatorship was a benevo- 
lent dictatorship and how much it was 
the expression of a personal vanity. 
Sometimes the two were and are to- 
day intermingled to a degree not easily 
discernible even to the individuals 
principally involved. 


Capitalism versus communism 


Today the world is witnessing a new 
form of struggle, involving in some in- 
stances also the struggle between dic- 
tatorship and democracy, namely, the 
Struggle between capitalism and com- 
munism.’ Capitalism has evolved out 
of the basic concept of the greatest’ 
amount of freedom for individuals con- 
sistent with public safety and welfare. 
Historically the concept was largely a 
political one, because it represented a 
revolt against the denial of such funda- 
mental rights as freedom of speech and 
religion. More recently, however, with 
the growing importance of economic 
life, it finds its expression in the right 
of individuals to produce and to sell 
goods in the markets of the world with 
the least possible interference, once 
more consistent with public safety and 


welfare. The supporter of capitalism 
holds that the stimulus thus afforded 
the individual to produce and sell goods 
will result in maximum production, 
cheaper prices, and constant improve- 
ments in production and distribution 
which will redound to the maximum 
benefit not only of himself but of all 
the people. The capitalist admits, of 
course, that there must be rules of the 
game governing the rights’ of the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the consumer, 
and that these should be defined and 
modified through the democratic proc- 
ess. 
The communist, on the other hand, 
takes his stand against private enter- 
prise as being conducted too much in 
the interest of those who supply the 
financial basis for production, and too 
little in the interest of the worker. 
Accumulations of wealth should there- 
fore be done away with, and productive 
enterprises should become the property 
of, and be conducted in the interest of, 
the workers as a whole. Others who 
engage in transportation, clerical, and 


- other necessary services are fitted into 


the scheme. A corollary is the empha- 
sis on material things, leaving little or 
no place for- organized charity or re- 
ligious sanctions. 

Many of the things in this program 
can be and are being done in Great 
Britain, in the nationalization of the 
mines, transportation, and now perhaps 
the steel industry, through the usual 
democratic process, where it is plain 
that the consent of the great majority 
of all the people has been given. It 
will be interesting to see to what ex- 
tent in that country production will be 
increased or decreased through these 
further limitations on the profit mo- 
tives of individuals. 

In the communist countries them- 
selves, the change over to state owner- 
ship has been quickly and more 
completely accomplished through revo- 
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lutionary processes, frequently accom- 
panied by violence and without any 
honest attempt to consult the people 
as a whole as to their wishes. The 
result is a*state ownership and control 
of production and distribution, not 
through the will of all the beneficiaries, 
but by a much smaller group of persons 
who belong to the Communist Party. 

It is easy to see that where a coun- 
try completely controls the production 
and distribution of goods, there can be 
commerce between that country and 
other countries only by specific inter- 
national arrangements. In fact, any 
totalitarian government, whether it be 
fascist or communist, works toward 
making the best national bargains it 
can with its neighbors, and often makes 
it necessary for the democratic coun- 
tries, believing in individual enterprise, 
to resort to the same tactics as a meas- 
ure of protection against what amounts 
to international economic warfare. 


Nationalism 


Still another struggle for the minds 
of men goes on. It is a very old one, 
appealing to people for a variety of 
reasons, all the way from those that 
are praiseworthy to those that are 
monstrous—namely, the spirit of na- 
tionalism. Few there are that have 
anything but praise for the valiant 
Finns, the Danes, and the Swiss who 
want to live independently and sanely 
as nations. On the other hand, few 
there are that would praise the boast- 
ing national excesses of the Japanese 
war lords, Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler, or 
Mussolini. Yet in the name and for 
the fame of an exaggerated nationalism, 
which always contains the seeds of its 
own destruction, men have marched 
and died as in no other struggles of his- 
tory; and the sad thing is that there 
are still evidences of excessive nation- 
alism which are the destroyers of the 
spirit of peace and good will today as 


they have always been in the past. Ex- 
cessive nationalism is indeed a subtle 
disease striking hard at the minds and 
hearts of those who least suspect it, 
even in the democracies. 


A Drvipep Worip 


In the opening paragraphs of this 
paper it was emphasized that educa- 
tion for world order, an education for 
life within a nation, must relate itself 
to the problems of the world. It is 
easy enough to identify some of those 
problems in the realms of food, power, 
natural resources, transportation, health, 
labor, industry, and mining. Moreover, 
through education and training it would 
be possible to make substantial strides 
toward the solution of these problems 
in our day and generation, were it not 
for the fact that, based on various 
ideologies now current over the world, 
men differ widely as to the objectives of 
life, and perhaps even more widely as 
to the kind of government that will 
best enable them to realize their hopes. 
We live indeed, as President James B. 
Conant recently pointed out so clearly, 
in a world divided between eastern 
communism on the one hand and the 
western democracies on the other. 
These two forms of society are indeed 
irreconcilable. 

It may not be very reassuring, but it 
is at least realistic, to appreciate the 
fact that we have always lived in a di- 
vided world. There was never a time, 
for example, when the Alexandrian or 
the Roman Empire, not to mention the 
British Empire of modern times, in- 
cluded more than a small portion of 
the earth’s surface. Always there have 
been deep-seated religious differences of 
opinion and formalities among men. 
We have therefore always lived in a 
divided world; and T should say that 
the chances are that those who come 
after us will also live in a divided 
world for some time to come. 
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It is a common saying that education 
inevitably reflects the dominating phi- 
losophy of the society of which it is a 
part. My friend from Pakistan at 
Utrecht last summer stated that inas- 
much as Islam professes to be a com- 
plete code of life, “it is, therefore, 
natural that the Government of Pakis- 
tan has now decided that the educa- 
tional system shall be inspired by 
Islamic ideology... .” Anyone who 
has ever visited the Latin American 
countries sees in most of them, quite 
naturally, the strong influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Even more 
directly, the schools and higher institu- 
tions, in varying degrees, to be sure, 
were made to serve the purposes of 
National Socialism and Fascism re- 
spectively in Germany and Italy. To- 
day it causes no surprise to note that 
the schools and institutions of higher 
education in Russia, Bulgaria, and 
Czechoslovakia support and promote 
their Communist dictatorships. Equally 
the schools and colleges of Norway, 
Great Britain, Australia, and the United 
States are, and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be, ardent supporters of de- 
mocracy. 


EDUCATION AS A HARMONIZER 


How, then, in a shrinking world, 
where the problems of one nation or 
region quickly become world problems 
affecting the fortunes of all peoples, can 
we through any process of integration, 
including education, succeed in holding 
that common opinion which is the basis 
for world order so long as also we have 
so many vigorous conflicting ideologies 
that motivate men and women into ac- 
tion against one another? 

I do not assume that the solution of 
this riddle is easy, but I am convinced 
that through the content and the proc- 
esses of education, we have the most 
promising possibility of reaching com- 
mon ground. As far as I know, two 


and two make four in any language 
the world round. In other words, the 
facts of mathematics and science, ex- 
cept for temporary arbitrary attempts 
to fit them unnaturally into a particular 
philosophy of life (the latest example 
being in astronomy in Russia according 
to the newspapers), are universal facts 
taught in varying degrees throughout 
the world. Even with respect to such a 
concept as that of social justice there 
can be substantial agreement so long 
as the discussion proceeds on the intel- 
lectual rather than the religious plane. 
I am convinced, therefore, that the 
necessity of recognizing and solving an 
increasing number of common problems 
is gradually forcing us onto common 
ground which can best be explored and ' 
promoted through the educational sys- 
tems of the respective countries. 

Naturally, I see this process as the 
gradual evolution and acceptance of 
democracy. By this I do not mean 
that the processes of democratic gov- 
ernment in the various nations will al- 
ways produce the same solution for 
either domestic or international prob- 
lems; but to assume anything else than 
that governments should be both by 
and for the people as a whole seems to 
me to be both a perversion of sound 
principle and a denial of the trend of 
history. Moreover, the fullest and 
freest access to information, on which 
the success of democratic government 
is based, is bréaking down both natural 
and arbitrary walls. Already the Iron 
Curtain is a sieve. It is only a mat- 
ter of time until it crumbles and dis- 
integrates. 

It ought to be pointed out at once 
that we have had only a few short years 
to develop instruments of international 
understanding, and that as yet only 
an infinitesimal fraction of the amount 
spent for other international purposes 
has been set aside for international edu- 
cation. Until we are willing to change 
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that ratio substantially, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect quick results, especially 
when there are still cynics about, who 
prefer to ridicule rather than to help. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
as the result of valiant efforts we have 
an international organization which, 
while including only Poland and 
Czechoslovakia from behind the Iron 
Curtain, is nevertheless an indispensable 
instrument to mold an evolving pro- 
gram for promoting world understand- 
ing. To be sure, as stated earlier, 
UNESCO has as yet an altogether in- 
adequate budget for its tremendous 
task, but already it has built soundly 
and well. 

Moreover, UNESCO can count heavily 
on the increasing number and strength 
of the various voluntary international 
organizations, such as the scientific 
unions, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, and the projected 
International Association of Universi- 
ties, to stimulate action and to imple- 
ment policies developed by UNESCO 
and by other international organiza- 
tions such as the World Health Organi- 
zation and the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

I prefer to begin my description of 
the avenues which give promise of lead- 
ing to world understanding by selecting 
several examples of what can be done, 
and what indeed is already under way, 
in the schools and institutions of higher 
education. Obviously these examples 
will have to be drawn principally, 
though not exclusively, from our ex- 
perience in the United States. 


TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHERS 
Let us begin with the lowly text- 


book. Anyone who has ever had the ' 


opportunity to compare descriptions of 
the same historical events in school 
textbooks used in various countries is 
always amazed at the difference in im- 


portance assigned to those events, and 
the conflicting facts and interpretations 
encountered. Such distortions are of 
course most likely to appear in the dic- 
tatorships and in countries where na- 
tionalism is rampant. They reached 
their dizzy height in Nazi Germany, 
where the textbooks were filled with the 
purity and high destiny of Germany, 
the glory of war, and the cynical hatred 
of other peoples. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that in 1945, after American 
educators had waded through textbooks 
filled with this kind of slush, they 
threw out 51 per cent of the English 
textbooks used in the schools, 56 per 
cent of the arithmetics, 81 per cent of 
the geographies, 76 per cent of the 
Latin texts, and 73 per cent of the his- 
tory textbooks. But lest one assume 
that American textbooks are free from 
all fault, let us remember that for years 
our textbooks twisted the tail of the 
British lion long and hard. Moreover, 
as a recent study undertaken by the 
American Council on Education demon- 
strated, we have for years pursued in 
our textbooks relative to the Latin 
American countries a policy of neglect 
and condescension which naturally has 
not increased friendship for ourselves 
south of the border. 

Even before World War II, the 
Scandinavian countries pointed the 
way toward understanding and greater 
friendship through mutual examination 
and criticism of textbooks used in their 
respective countries. Other efforts have 
been reported here in the United States, 
with the result that UNESCO now pro- 
poses to carry on a series of studies and 
activities intended to eliminate as far as 
possible these harmful, subtle influences 
on the minds of children and youth. 
This is an activity of first-rate impor- 
tance in the building of international 
understanding and good will. 

Our next concern is with the teacher. 
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Like all other persons, teachers are 
much influenced by central government 
policy and even by waves of opinion in 
the democratic countries. Moreover, 
the quality of the teachers, even in the 
most advanced countries, is not such— 
frequently because of inadequate com- 
pensation—as to challenge either intel- 
lectual effort or intelligent reference to 
world situations. But we have hope in 
the increasing tendency on the part` of 
teachers to travel and especially to 
participate in such world seminars as 
UNESCO organized at Sévres, France 
and Berkehamsted, England in 1947 
and 1948. 


HELP FOR UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


To these influences affecting students 
and teachers must be added a genuine. 
concern for improving education espe- 
cially in the undeveloped countries. It 
is said that more than one-half the 
adult population of the world is illiter- 
ate. For example, China, India, Brazil, 
and Central Africa are faced with tre- 
mendous problems in raising the level 
of literacy. Other school systems need 
thorough examination and redirection 
in the light of modern conditions. 

Once more UNESCO offers hope 
which, however, needs to be greatly 
expanded in order to meet. the de- 
mands which are already pouring in. 
A project for eliminating illiteracy in 
a backward part of Haiti has already 
substantially raised the level of living 
there. Similar projects are contem- 
plated elsewhere. An educational mis- 
sion has just completed a survey of the 
schools in the Philippines. Another is 
being sent to Afghanistan. Still an- 
other has been projected for Greece. 
Who can doubt that the growing inter- 
dependence of the nations of the world 
will be stressed as an important part 
of the improved educational system of 

“these and other countries? 


But one must go even farther, and, 
as President Truman pointed out in his 
Inaugural Address, export technical 
“know how” to the undeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. Anyoné who has 
traveled at all extensively in various 
countries is deeply impressed with the 
fact that if only the soil could be tilled 
more scientifically, the standard of liv- 
ing could be substantially raised. And 
if one lets his imagination run, if only 
oil, coal, and mineral supplies could be 
tapped more consistently, if only great 
concentrations of water power could be 
developed, if only industrial production 
could be stepped up and distribution of 
goods better organized—well, in short, 
we could have a high level of civiliza- 


“tion throughout the world; but not, as 


seems evident on the face of it, until 
the economically advanced nations of 
the world are willing to share their 
technically trained persons, as is now 
being done by the United States in 
various Latin American countries, with 
the undeveloped regions of the world. 
To do so would be a striking gesture of 
international friendship and one of the > 
best means to assure economic develop- 
ment. 

But I venture a variation in the 
President’s program, namely, the manu- 
facture of technical “know how” on the 
ground. Anyone who has ever had the 
opportunity to visit McKenzie College 
in São Paulo or Roberts College in 
Istanbul or the American University in 
Beirut or Cairo is deeply impressed 
with the number and the quality of 
technically trained individuals, includ- 
ing engineers, nurses, and doctors, 
which one or more of these institutions 
are turning out for service in their re-. 
spective regions. Similarly, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has helped to raise 
the standard of medical education in 
China. Each of these and many other 
educational activities on the ground, 
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including belated efforts of the colonial 
powers to establish educational facili- 
ties in their dependent territories, stand 
as shining examples of what can be 
done to improve not only the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods in the 
undeveloped countries but the whole 
standard of living as well. What a lift, 
for example, a college of agriculture 
could give Syria and the surrounding 
Arabic-speaking countries! This situa- 
tion presents a challenge to the United 
Nations itself and all of its specialized 
agencies. 

But I must emphasize the fact that 
in order to build international sympathy 
and good will, the program of instruc- 
tion in schools and institutions of higher 
education must include visualization and 
participation. Children are impressed 
with examples of foreign life to be seen 
at museums, and with the making and 
wearing of foreign costumes. At the 
college level, joint meetings of native 
and foreign students induce friendly 
attitudes. But to me, sacrifices of books, 
laboratory equipment, and money on 
the part of teachers and students alike 
at all levels of education for the benefit 
of pupils and teachers in war-devastated 
and underdeveloped countries is the 
surest way of building up a bond of 
abiding friendship between the peoples 
of the world. Education that does not 
result in action is not only sterile; it 
is a misnomer. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Of all the instruments for the de- 
velopment of international friendship 
and good will, the exchange of students 
and teachers has usually been given 
priority. I have no reason to question 
this assumption, particularly when the 
number of students and teachers who, 
by reason of the increase in rapid trans- 
portation facilities, go abroad from year 


to year seems bound to multiply. In 
this country, for example, there are now 
three times as many foreign students 
as there were only a few years ago, 
and the Fulbright Law has greatly fa- 
cilitated study by Americans in a num- 
ber of foreign countries. 

Yet it seems certain that the present 
system of exchange as it applies to stu- 
dents leaves much to be desired. Stu- 
dents from the well-developed countries 
go infrequently to the universities in the 
less-developed countries. Students from 
the latter enrolled at well-known cen- 
ters of learning often confine themselves 
to technical studies and thus get a very 
partial and even biased appreciation of 
the social life about them. Indeed, 
there are persons who feel that there is 
so little evidence of the friendly effect 
of the student exchange program as to 
raise honest questions as to how the 
whole process can be improved. Well, 
in the first place, as was pointed out 
in the recent conference held at Estes 
Park, Colorado, institutions of higher 
education should do more in the way 
of organizing well-rounded programs 
for foreign students, and they should 
take more advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which the presence of foreign stu- 
dents affords to enable other students 
and the surrounding community to 
learn about life in the countries from 
which these students come. In other 
words, there are mutually educative 
possibilities in the student exchange 
situations which to date have not been 
fully utilized. 

Finally, the technical assistance pro- 
gram should be broadened to include a 
great variety of technical and profes- 
sional workers, as is now being done 
through the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and in the American zone 
of Germany. Such persons return to: 
their respective countries after having 
extensive opportunities to view not only 
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educational but social life as a whole, 
in this and, to some extent, in other 
countries. This program may in the 
end prove to be as important as, if not 
more important than, the exchange pro- 
gram at the student level. 


Scope oF CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


Education for international under- 
standing should be conceived in broad 
terms to include all forms of communi- 
cation, such as books, newspapers, radio, 
and motion pictures. I regret that there 
is not adequate space to discuss these 
and other avenues suitable especially 
for adult education. The importance 
of their contribution toward this end 
falls little short of what can be done in 
the regular educational system. 

Moreover, there are other forms of 
cultural co-operation, such as music, 
drama, and the plastic arts, which, if 
inspired by the ideal of world peace 
through understanding, car give expres- 
sion to this ideal in very impressive 
terms. Ideals are indeed the very basis 
for artistic efforts, which, as everyone 
knows, come closer to speaking a uni- 
versal language than any other. form of 
human expression. The ideal of world 
peace through understanding supplies 
the world’s artists with a rich theme 
which has a deep emotional appeal to 
all classes of the population. It is for- 
tunate that the founders of UNESCO 
appreciated this fact and that the pres- 
ent program of UNESCO contains a 


number of provisions for international 
cultural and artistic co-operation. 


THE PROSPECT 


I have stressed considerably the fact 
that fortunately at long last we have an 
international agency, UNESCO, whose 
business it is to formulate programs of 
educational, cultural, and scientific co- 
operation and to stimulate its member 
countries to implement them. There 
are, however, tremendous difficulties to 
be overcome. Russia and most of her 
satellite countries are not members of 
UNESCO. ‘To the physical and eco- 
nomic difficulties has been added the 
arbitrary refusal of the Soviet bloc to 
permit freedom of communication in 
all media of information. If one did 
not have deep faith based on the de- 
bacle of all such attempts in the past, 
the world would indeed be a divided 
world with no promise of world order 
through understanding. 

Yet one can certainly count on the 
universal urge for learning so evident 
at present the world over. One can 
also rely on the certainty that informa- 
tion will permeate any Iron Curtain. 
And one can point with pride to the 
important beginnings which education 
broadly conceived has already made to 
world understanding. What has been 
well begun by UNESCO and by volun- 
tary international educational organi- 
zations will surely, though somewhat 
slowly, triumph in the end. 


George F. Zook, Ph.D , Litt D., LL.D , Washington, D. C., has been president of the 
American Council on Education since 1934. Prior to that time he served as United 
States Commissioner of Education and as president of the University of Akron. 


Education in a Democracy 


i e 


HE men who wanted to establish 

a high school in a little Western 
town forty years ago seemed to have 
the weaker arguments that day. 

“If we set up this high school,” they 
said, “we will attract a lot of new peo- 
ple to this town. We will increase prop- 
erty valuations. We will bring more 
trade to our local merchants. In spite 
of increased taxation, this high school 
will make our town more prosperous.” _ 

They said these things earnestly but 
somewhat abashedly. They were obvi- 
ously ashamed to have to make such 
materialistic appeals to the voters at 
the school meeting, but at the same time 
they seemed fully convinced that only 
such appeals had any chance of affect- 
ing the final vote. 

The opposition’s arguments sounded 
much more effective. 

“Sure we need a high school in this 
town,” they said, “but we need paved 
streets more than we need a. high 
school. Look at that mud out there. 
You can’t drive a buckboard through 
some of it in the spring now, and in the 
summer the dust is fetlock-deep. We 
need an electric light plant too—prob- 
ably more than we need a high school. 
Are we going to use coal oil forever? 
We need new fire equipment. You get 
a blaze started here in a high wind and 
this town will go up like a powder box. 
We need a new courthouse. Lane 
County’s got a new courthouse, and we 
never heard Lane County is better than 
this county. We need all these things 
and more. Where are we going to get 
the money for what we need? Were 
taxed now more than we can bear! 
Sure we need a new high school. We 
need a lot of things, but we have got to 
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use some common sense. Where are 
you going to get the money for all these 
things this town needs?” 

The outlook for the high school was 
admittedly very dark. The only doubt 
possible appeared to be the size of the 
majority in opposition to the proposal 
for the high school. 

Then the Old Rancher got to his 
feet, twisting his battered hat nerv- 
ously, seemingly so embarrassed that he 
could hardly be heard as he first ad- 
dressed the chair. 

But this seeming embarrassment was 
only an unconscious pose. This man 
had great prestige., He had worn the 
mantle of that prestige so long that he 
was unconscious of it, and his seeming 
humility was merely that of a man who 
did not want to be thought uppity, 
high-toned, or too big for his breeches. 
He had not been a humble man when 
he had ridden into the valley at the 
head of his wagons, a rifle under his 
left stirrup leather, and the end of his 
.44-40 holster tied to his right leg for 
an easy draw. He had not been a 
humble man as he built up his herds 
and broke the land for his fields. He 
was not humble today and not embar- 
rassed even though his voice trembled 
at the beginning of his speech. 

“T hear the boys tellin’ what this 
town needs. This town needs this and 
that, they tell us. TI tell you what 
this town needs more’n it needs any- 
thing else. It needs better and smarter 
folks, and the only way I know to get 
’em is to educate ’em up to it. We've 
always figured in this valley that one 
man was as good as another, and some- 
times a damn-sight better. How are 
these boys goin’ to have a chance to be 
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a damn-sight better unless we give ’em 
the best education we can?” 

The old man’s final sentences were 
cracking like pistol shots. His neigh- 
bors looked at one another with slight 
grins and voted for the new high school. 


FRONTIER SCHOOLING 


This scene was repeated many times 
with many variations but always with 
the same direction in the history of the 
American frontier. It was character- 
istic of the frontier that the men who 
walked or paddled or rode into new 
lands believed that democracy was not 
old but new, that its structure was not 
set long ago but was something which 
needed remodeling and sometimes dras- 
tic repair, and that its functions were 
not the same yesterday, today, and 
forever. 

Men holding such beliefs were com- 
pelled to build schools—not replicas of 
something back in the old settlements, 
but schools that were new in their pur- 
poses and practices. They had to be 
new in their purposes and practices if 
one man was going to be given an equal 
break with another man so that he 
could demonstrate his individual worth, 
so that he could be as good as another 
man and sometimes better. 

In this sense, the American concept 
of democracy was based squarely on 
the American concept of public educa- 
tion. Notions of government and school- 
ing on this continent, European at first, 
came to be very un-European. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CONCEPTS 


In Europe, if a people were ruled by 
an aristocracy, whether of blood or of 


brains, it seemed all right for them to . 


set up a double-barreled school system, 
with “higher” education for the higher 
classes to give them the special skills 
and the wisdom needed for good gov- 
- ernment, and “lower” instruction for 
the masses to train them in patterns of 


diligence, docility, and devotion to their 
divinely appointed leaders and institu- 
tions. 7 

If, on the other hand, as in America, 
a people believed that they themselves 
should rule themselves, and if they 
sought to put this notion into practice, 
they were forced into militant support 
of a single system of free, public, com- 
pulsory, universal education. Only thus 
could they hope to give all children 
equality of opportunity to be as good 
as anyone else and as much better as 
the development of their unique capaci- 
ties permitted. 

The difference between European and 
American concepts of education and de- 
mocracy was steadily widened through- 
out the nineteenth century. “To bring 
up the children of the poor in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church and to 
make them content in that station of 
life to which it hath pleased God to 
call them” was an English formulation 
of the objective of mass education which 
was. accepted by many Americans in 
1800. By 1900 it was rejected by most 
of them with brusque contempt. 

In 1798, a great English supporter of 
improved public education argued in 
dignified fashion that one of the bless- 
ings of schooling for the masses was 
that it set up a bulwark against the in- 
roads of’democratic ideas. 


The principal argument which I have 
heard advanced against a system of na- 
tional education in England is, that the 
common people would be put in a capacity 
to read such words as those of Paine, and 
that the consequences would probably be 
fatal to government. But on this subject 
I agree most cordially with Adam Smith 
in thinking, that an instructed and well- 
informed people would be much less likely 
to be led away by inflammatory writings, 
and much better able to detect the false 
declamation of interested and ambitious 
demagogues, than an ignorant people. One 
or two readers in a parish are sufficient to 
circulate any quantity of sedition; and if 
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these be gained to the democratic side, 
they will probably have the power of doing 
much more mischief, by selecting the pas- 
sages best suited to their hearers, and 
choosing thet moments when their oratory 
is likely to have the most effect, than if 
each individual in the parish had been in 
a capacity to read and judge of the whole 
work himself; and at the same time to 
read and judge of the opposing arguments, 
which we may suppose would also reach 
him. 


But in addition to this, a double weight 
would undoubtedly be added to the ob- 
servation of Adam Smith, if these schools 
were made the means of instructing the 
people in the real nature of their situa- 
tion; if they were taught, what is really 
true, that without an increase of their own 
industry and prudence no change of gov- 
ernment could essentially better their con- 
dition; that, though they might get rid of 
some particular grievance, yet in the great 
point of supporting their families they 
would be but little, or perhaps not at all 
benefited; that a revolution would not alter 
in their favour the proportion of the sup- 
ply of labour to the demand, or the quan- 
tity of food to the number of the consum- 
ers; and that if the supply of labour were 
greater than the demand, and the demand 
for food greater than the supply, they 
might suffer the utmost severity of want, 
under the freest, the most perfect, and 
best executed government, that the human 
imagination could conceive. 

A knowledge of these truths so obvi- 
ously tends to promote peace and quiet- 
ness, to weaken the effect of inflammatory 
writings and to prevent all unreasonable 
and ill-directed opposition to the consti- 
tuted authorities, that those who would 
still object to the instruction of the peo- 
ple may be fairly suspected of a wish to 
encourage their ignorance, as a pretext for 
tyranny, and an opportunity of increasing 
the power and the influence of the exécu- 
tive government. 


1 Thomas Robert Malthus, Aw Essay on the 
Principles of Population, book IV, chap. IX 
(1798), as quoted in Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Readings in the History of Education (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1920), p. 522. 


One hundred and thirty-five years 
after Malthus wrote this statement, an 
American schoolman warned his fellow 
citizens: 

In its fundamental purpose, it is only 
too manifest that the public-school system 
has not succeeded. Nor has it utterly 
failed. The production of a sound and in- 
telligent citizen involves something more 
than teaching him to read. Indeed, unless 
something more than that is done, it is 
probably safer for people not to learn tc 
read at all, for it only places a new and 
immensely powerful weapon in the hands 
of the demagogues and the literary psy- 
chopaths. But, until a very recent period, 
the schools have not been able to get and 
keep most pupils long enough to teach 
them much more than reading. Actually 
a formidable proportion of the whole vot- 
ing strength of the nation cannot yez, in 
any true sense, read. They pass as liter- 
ate. They can read highway signs and 
newspaper headlines, but they balk even 
at subtitles in the moving pictures. They 
cannot read discourse, especially expository 
discourse. They were not in school long 
enough to learn.? 


This was the great fear that haunted 
many leaders of European and Ameri- 
can societies alike—that the common 
people might be educated too much, 
that they might learn to read the wrong 
things, that they might learn to think 
wrong thoughts, and that they might 
thereby become discontented with things 
as they were. 


CONSEQUENCES OF FEAR: 


In England, this fear delayed the 
establishment of a national system of 
free elementary education for at least 
a century. As late as 1916 in the de- 
bates on the Fisher Act, a member of 
the House of Commons could inquire 
bitterly, “What is it that the Honorable 
Gentlemen would do? Would they 


2 Henry C. Morrison, The Evolving Com- 
mon School (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1933), pp. 57-58. 
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stuff Latin and Greek down the throats 
of agricultural laborers’ children with 
one hand while taking away their bread 
and butter with the other?” In the 
United States it furnished the backbone 
of opposition to the nineteenth century 
battles for secular, free, compulsory, 
elementary education, and it is still 
observable in attacks on the public 
schools, in attacks on higher education, 
and in the hysterical activities of self- 
appointed textbook “purifiers.” 

The real argument against public 
schools and in favor of parochial schools 
has been for more than a century that 
children would learn godless things in 
the former and would learn only godly 
things in the latter. The main argu- 
ment against free education has been 
that only the economically superior 
classes can be safely. entrusted with 
schooling. 


PREVAILING PRACTICES 


In spite of these fears and argu- 
ments, however, for more than a cen- 
tury and a half the American people as 
a whole have steadily implemented their 
belief that an effective democracy re- 
quires an effective education for all its 
members and that men who have the 
right and duty to order their own ways 
for their own benefit must also accept 
the obligation of changing their ways 
through education in the direction of 
their own ideals. The American peo- 
ple have carried out this belief by set- 
ting up the most extensive system of 
public elementary schools in the world, 
by establishing secondary schools at an 
unprecedented rate of increase over the 
past half century, and by giving higher 
education to millions of young people 
who, under other societies, would have 
no opportunity to achieve more than 
simple literacy. 

Inpractice, the Americans know that 
they still have a long way to go to 
achieve their goal of a completely uni- 


versal education for a completely demo- 
cratic society. Even on the elementary | 
level, the American child’s chances for 
education are tied to such factors as 
the locality in which he lives, his par- 
ents’ economic and social levels, his 
color, his race, and his religion. On 
the secondary level, these conditions 
have even greater weight in reducing 
the democratic character of the educa- 
tion offered. In higher education, the 
inequalities caused by, wealth, race, and 
religion are particularly severe and con- 
stitute one of the most pressing and 
serious problems faced by the Ameri- 
can people today. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION 


The state is theoretically the supreme 
educational authority and agency in 
this country. In practice it delegates 
much of its responsibility to individuals 
and private agencies. The Supreme 
Court, furthermore, in interpreting the 
Fourteenth Amendment, has assumed 
the power to decide whether state edu- 
cational legislation deprives any citizen 
of life, liberty, or property without due 


. process of law. Thus the court de- 


clared unconstitutional an Oregon law 
of 1922 requiring attendance at public 
schools of all children eight to sixteen 
years of age, on the grounds that it 
abridged the liberty of parents to edu- 
cate their children in specific faiths and 
that it deprived corporations (private 
schools) of their property, without due 
process of law. In other decisions the 
Supreme Court has further clarified the 
concept that although the state’s au- 
thority is paramount in education, its 
requirements must be reasonable and 
must not without good cause restrict 
the liberty of parents in providing un- 
usual types of education for their chil- 
dren. 

The value of nonpublic schools in 
the total pattern of education in a 
democracy is probably best measured 
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by this one main question: How well 
does the nonpublic school explore areas 
and develop instruments which public 
schools cannot or do not discover and 
utilize? Many of the features of our 
modern American educational system 
were first adopted and tested by pri- 
vate schools. Kindergartens, industrial 
arts courses, music programs, child 
health work, physical education, com- 
mercial training, and graphic arts were 
all pioneered by private schools before 
they were made parts of the public edu- 
cational offering. Nursery schools are 
today being operated mainly by private 
agencies. After they are sufficiently 
developed and evaluated, they will be 
taken over in many cases by the public 
schools. Adult education is still largely 
a private enterprise in this country, al- 
though the greatest single system of 
education for adults is operated by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Democracy needs a continuous stream 
of cultivated idiosyncrasy, developed 
individuality, and tested variations from 
the norm if it is to be progressive and 
dynamic rather than crystallized and 
static. A wide variety of nonpublic 
education is necessary in achieving this 
objective. 


EDUCATION, TOTALITARIAN OR 
DEMOCRATIC? 


A totalitarian state must have educa- 
tion of the masses for mass goals. The 
state itself is regarded as being an end 
in itself, something to be worshiped 
and served for its own sake. Schools 
for totalitarian purposes must therefore 
be very different institutions from those 
of democratic societies. The totalitarian 
school must have cut-and-dried programs 
set by the national leaders and followed 
by teachers and pupils ùnquestioningly. 
This simple fact dooms any totalitarian 
system to steady intellectual and emo- 
tional deterioration. Its teachers be- 


come more and more obedient mechan- 
ics of word and action; its pupils be- 
come parrots and automatons. 

A democratic society is composed of 
individuals, recognized and treated as 
such. It has no existence except in its 
people. It has no purposes except the. 
welfare of its individual citizens. The 
democratic state is not regarded as a 
sacred, unchanging entity; it is merely 
an instrument whereby its citizens or- 
der and direct their individual ways in 
association with one another. 

The school for a democratic society 
must therefore be one in which the 
learners change their individual ways 
in the direction of their own ideals. 
This is not to say that teachers and 
parents in a democracy have less edu- 
cational influence than in an autocracy. 
They are, in fact, much more influential 
in the school for democracy. In every 
phase of the child’s growth and develop- 
ment, in every learning activity, the 
educators for democracy must examine 
and re-examine, scrutinize and evaluate, 
review and revise, with never ceasing 
care and industry, the peculiar abilities 
and potentialities of every individual, 
the items of experience affecting the 
individual’s development, and the vari- 
ous possible ways to be followed in 
making the democratic society a better 
and greater instrument of human wel- 
fare. 

“Teachers, parents, and citizens of a 
democracy in general have to under- 
stand modern educational purposes and 
procedures on the highest level of in- 
sight and performance. No other level 
is safe for democracy. The best educa- 
tional practice possible is not too good 
for democracy. 


Some TOTALITARIAN DANGERS TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


In recent years the- people of the 
United States have had to fight against 
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totalitarian states with weapons of steel 
and flame. They are now engaged in 
an ideological struggle against another 
totalitarian regime, a struggle in which 
weapons of education, propaganda, po- 
litical action, and economic pressure are 
used. Some of the people of the United 
States have been so frightened by these 
various: conflicts that they have tended 
to do what timid, scared mer. often do— 
imitate their enemies. 

Totalitarian regimes commonly have 
secret police which get much of their 
information from secret informers who 
are not compelled to confront in public 
those whom they accuse. 

Totalitarian states are commonly very 
frightened by possible wrong thoughts 
on the part of public servants. They 
are especially concerned that teachers 
shall be politically “pure.” They censor 
reading matter, particularly for schools, 
with nervous concern, lest an unap- 
proved idea should infiltrate the official 
lines, 

If the Old Rancher described at the 


beginning of this chapter were alive ` 


today, he could be given astonishing 
news. He could be told of certain 
fright reactions affecting American edu- 
cation which are imitations—uncon- 
scious, without doubt, but still fairly 
faithful copies—of totalitarian practices. 

What might we report to the old man? 

“We keep men from government serv- 


ice because they are said to have been - 


seen with men of wrong and bad no- 
tions.” 

The old timer would laugh. “That 
would keep a lot of us out of office. 
Most of the men I’ve known have had 
wrong ideas some of the time. When 
you come right down to it they’ve al- 
ways had wrong ideas whenever they’ve 
thought different from me.” 

“A committee of the Congress has 
asked school systems and colleges 
throughout the country to submit lists 
of textbooks and supplementary read- 


ings in order to find out how much sub- 
versive literature is used in education,” 
we could report further. 

The old man’s smile would fade. 
“The Federal Congress?” he would in- 
quire with heavy emphasis. “What the 
hell has the Federal government got to 
do with the books used in our schools 
and colleges? Either you’ve got your 
wires crossed, young man, or some con- 
gressmen have got theirs crossed! If 
any from our state have, we'll do our 
best to uncross ’em in 1950.” 

“We are requiring special oaths of 
loyalty from public servants, including 
teachers,” we report. 

“Everybody ought to take an oath of 
office, swear to do his duty, support the’ 
Constitution, enforce the laws,” com- 
ments the Old Rancher. i 

“These oaths are in addition,” we 
explain. 

“What for?” inquires the old man. 
“You got an oath of office, haven’t 
your What more do you need? A man 
who would fudge on his oath of office 
wouldn’t be worth a damn to you if you 
had him swear a‘dozen oaths. What’s 
the matter with you folks? You scared 
about something?” 

“Well, we have to be careful,” we ex- 
plain. ‘“There’s so much subversive 
thinking going on. We don’t want the 
privilege of government service, the 
privilege of teaching, or the privilege 
of education being given to people who 
have wrong ideas, disloyal attitudes, or 
subversive notions.” 

The old man chuckles. “You young 
folks kind of make me laugh. Privs- 
lege? I suppose you talk about duty 
to the government and loyalty to your 
school boards too. I suppose you talk 
about people’s rights to education. 
Education isn’t a right or a privilege 
either. It’s just common sense. If you 
want people to be better and smarter 
for your town or your state or your 
nation, you’ve got to educate ’em up to 
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it. Right? Privilege? It’s a necessity. of wrong ideas and start working on 
It’s a job. It’s work. It’s for every- education. Maybe if you work hard 
body. It’s what gives our folks room enough on it, you’ll get some new ideas 
according to their size and strength. and find out after a while they are right 
Stop crying’ about how scared you are ideas. You'll be surprised.” 


; , 
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How May the Schools Further Democracy? 


By HAROLD ALBERTY 


T HAS often been pointed out that 

the schools in any culture tend to 
reflect the ideals and values of that 
culture. Certainly this is true of the 
American school system. The dream of 
universal secondary educatior. seems ca- 
pable of realization in our time. The 
extension of secondary education to in- 
clude the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years is already well advanced. The 
trend is certainly in the direction of a 
unified system of schools which meets 
the needs of all children and youth from 
every walk of life. Furthermore, the 
teaching of patriotism through the con- 
tinuous study of the American tradition 
has always been a major emphasis in 
our schools, 


THE CONFUSED SCENE 


We might be complacent and self- 
satisfied were it not for the fact that at 
the present time our way of tife is being 
challenged and threatened from out- 
side our borders. From within, we are 
confused about the direction which we, 
as a people, should go. On the world 
scene, the threat of total war is con- 
stantly in the foreground. Technologi- 
cal development has forever destroyed 
the security of nations. Science tells 
us plainly that there can be only one 
world. Yet clashing ideologies prevent 
the world from utilizing the fruits of 
technology for promoting human wel- 
fare. This constant threat of destruc- 
tion through another world war cannot 
but color the attitudes and activities of 
people all over the world. The enor- 
mous programs of economic and mili- 
tary mobilization cannot fail to affect 
the outlook and security of youth. 
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On the national scene, which of 
course reflects the world temper, we 
are beset by indecision, conflict, and 
confusion. We want world organiza- 
tion, but we fear giving up our sover- 
eignty as a nation. We want govern- 
ment to assume increased responsibility 
for social welfare, but this desire runs 
counter to our cherished ideals of per- 
sonal freedom. We want increasing so- 
cialization of industry, but at the same 
time we want to protect the free enter- 
prise system. We cherish freedom of 
speech, but we are prone to suppress 
those who differ from us. We have 
faith in the method of intelligence as a 
way of solving problems, but we fear 
inroads upon our traditional religious 
béliefs. We recognize the brotherhood 
of man, but continue to discriminate 
against those who differ from us in race 
or creed. We want to preserve our de- 
mocracy, but in attempting to do this, 
we use undemocratic means which may 
contribute to its destruction. 

This is the sort of world in which the 
youth of today are growing up. An 
educational program which is not based 
squarely upon a realistic interpretation 
of the problems which beset youth in 
this kind of a world is certainly not ca- 
pable of playing a major role in the 
preservation and refinement of democ- 
racy. Counts puts the matter suc- 
cinctly, in a recent statement: 


We in America, in my judgment, have 
never given adequate thought to the de- 
velopment of an education that is suited 
to our democracy, particularly in the pres- 
ent industrial age. If we ever do, the re- 
sult will be something new in the history 
of education. It will express at the same 
time both the emphasis upon knowledge, 
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understanding and enlightenment and the 
emphasis on the cultivation of the basic 
ethical values of democracy—devotion to 
equality, individual worth, intellectual free- 
dom, politigal liberty, democratic proc- 
esses, general welfare, and the mastery of 
relevant knowledges. All this must be 
done in terms of the realities of the con- 
temporary age. The major difficulty which 
all democracies confront here is the 
achievement through the democratic proc- 
ess of an educational program designed to 
strengthen democracy. 


~ The facts set forth above present a 
real challenge to democracy’s schools. 
Educators and the public should ex- 
amine critically the educational pro- 
gram and procedures of the schools in 
order to determine how to make them a 
vital force in undergirding and strength- 
ening our democratic values and insti- 
tutions. 


Basic Democratic VALUES 


It is the thesis of this paper that the 
school gets its sense of direction from 
the basic values of our democratic cul- 
ture. In brief, these are held to be the 
following: 

1. Democracy is a form of social or- 
ganization which holds that the optimal 
development of the individual—of all 
individuals—represents the highest good. 

2. The optimal development of all 
can be realized only to the extent that 
people have faith in intelligence as a 
basis for solving individual and com- 
mon problems. 

3. Man can achieve his highest pos- 
sible development only through acting 
in concert with his fellows, each indi- 
vidual sensitive to the effect of his acts 
upon others. 

If the school is to give active support 
to these values, certain principles of 
democratic education become clear. 


1 George S. Counts, “Educate for Democ- 
racy,” The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXX 
(Feb, 1949), p. 223. 
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These will be stated and discussed 
briefly: 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


I. The democratic school provides an 
educational environment conducive to 
the optimal development of all Ameri- 
can children and youth regardless of 
intelligence level, race, or soctal or eco- 
nomic status. 

It was pointed out earlier that we 
have made rapid progress toward the 
application of this principle. However, 
much needs yet to be done. Only seven 
out of ten youth of high school age are 
now enrolled. About half of those en- 
rolled drop out before completion of the 
high school program. In some sections 
of the country equal educational oppor- 
tunities are not available to all. Our 
schools tend to be academic and not 
well adapted to the needs of large 
groups of young people. This is espe- 
cially true of those who do not expect 
to enter college. 

Before this principle can be made 
fully effective, we shall need to secure 
much more adequate financial support 
for schools. Furthermore, we shall 
need to pay more than lip service to 
equality of educational opportunity. 
This can be accomplished only by 
changing our attitudes toward races 
and religions, and by providing Federal 
aid to those states that cannot afford 
better schools but are willing to pro- 
vide for educational opportunity for all. 


EXAMINATION OF CONFLICTING 
VALUES 


Il. The democratic school helps each 
student to develop a dynamic under- 
standing of our democratic culture 
through the intelligent examination of 
the conflicting values and practices of 
the immediate and wider community. 

It was pointed out earlier that our 
culture is in confusion. We hold alle- 
giances to conflicting values. The 
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schools must help youth to clarify these 
values. Obviously, a progrem of edu- 
cation which seeks to impose ready- 
made answers to the problems of our 
day is wholly inadequate. To attempt 
such a program is contrary to our whole 
: way of life. Neither can we succeed by 
insulating youth from the crucial prob- 
lems which are characteristic of our 
civilization. Such a program will lead 
only to frustration and eventual dis- 
illusionment. 

All too frequently, our schools have 
fostered the “ivory-tower” conception 
of education. The traditional subject- 
centered curriculum has been dedicated 
to imparting selected facts and infor- 
mation for the purpose of “training 
the mind.” Slavery to the fixed course 
of study or the adopted textbook has 
kept teachers from helping youth to 
solve the problems of contemporary liv- 
ing. Furthermore, in these days of 
legislative investigations and “witch 
hunts,” teachers have found it safer to 
remain aloof from the problems which 
are of real concern to youth. Teachers 
do not get fired for teaching Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars or solid geometry. 

Rugg points up the situation by 
enumerating the following five areas 
“shunned and neglected” in conven- 
tional school programs: 

—Real Work, personally and socially use- 
ful 

—Sex and Home Life 

—Inferiority and the intimate problems of 
personal living 

—The insistent controversial issues of the 
social system—Property and the strug- 
gle for power, Race Conflict, and the 
control of Public Opinion 

—Religion # 


Controversial subjects $ 
If the schools are to strengthen de- 
mocracy, they must bring into the cur- 


2 Harold Rugg, Foundation for American 
Education (Yonkers-on-Hudson: The’ World 
Book Co,, 1947), p. 674. 


riculum these “shunned” areas which 
Rugg mentions. The most important 
test of the appropriateness of problems 
is the interest and maturity of the 
learner. In another conrfection- the 
writer of this article has listed some 
problems which impinge upon young 
people and are well within the range 
of interest and maturity of senior high 
school students: 


1. What kind of an economic system is 
best suited to our culture? 

2. How far should government go in the 
regulation and control of business? 

3. What, if any, responsibility should 
the government assume in providing for 
each citizen a good standard of living, 
eg., adequate housing, education, medical 
care, recreation and fruitful work? 

4. What fundamental ideas underlie dif- 
ferent systems of government, and what 
system is best for America? 

5. What kind of international organiza- 
tion is best for maintaining world peace? 

6. Should there be compulsory military 
training in time of peace? 

7. What are the causes of marital diffi- 
culties and divorce and what should be 
done about the problem? 

8. What should one do about the so- 
called conflict between science and re- 
ligion? 

9. How should one determine one’s atti- 
tude toward religion? 

10. How does a person go about the de- 
velopment of a philosophy of life? 

11. How should a person determine 
standards of right and wrong? 

12. What are the bases for determin- 


.ing truth in the different aspects of living? 


13. What basic knowledge should the 
citizen have concerning health, sex hygiene, 
so-called social diseases, and birth control? 

14. What should be our attitude toward 
different racial and minority groups? 

15. Should parents try to impose their 
own set of values on their children? 8 


‘On every problem mentioned, there 
is a great deal of controversy. People 
3 Harold Alberty, Reorganising the High- 


School Curriculum (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947), pp. 400-401. 
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hold emotional allegiance to certain 
solutions of these problems. Should 
the public schools examine problems 
such as these? In the judgment of the 
writer, the’ democratic school has no 
choice in the matter. Rather, the issue 
is: Are young people to become intelli- 
gent about the crucial problems of our 
culture? If the answer is “yes,” con- 
troversial issues cannot be kept out of 
the schools. 

Will the public permit the school to 
deal with these problems? ‘There is 
evidence to support an affirmative an- 
swer—provided teachers can demon- 
strate that they are competent to do 
so, and provided further that students 


be left free to make up their minds 


without “thought control.” 

This does not mean that the teacher 
must remain neutral. Such an attitude 
would be impossible. The teacher’s 
opinion should be weighed along with 
all pertinent data. The teacher’s main 
concern ought to be to protect the proc- 
ess of arriving at decisions intelligently. 
If we have faith in intelligence, we need 
not fear the outcome. Our way of life 
must be capable of critical examination. 
If it cannot stand such examination, it 
probably will not survive anyway. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Ill. The democratic school is so or- 
ganized as to exemplify in its daily life 
the ideals and values which we cherish. 

It is a truism to say that the most 
effective learning takes place through 
direct, firsthand experience. We learn 
through doing. It is one thing to learn 
about democracy by reading abstract 
definitions in the textbook. It is quite 
another thing to learn about it through 
actually living democratically. 

Traditionally, our schools have not 
been particularly sensitive to this prob- 
lem. Curriculums have been set up, 


textbooks adopted, and assignments 
made with little or no regard for the 
student’s own needs, problems, and in- 
terests. The teacher was supposed to 
know what the student needed. The 
student’s job was to learn what was as- 
signed to him, without asking a lot of 
silly questions. Elaborate schemes have 
been developed to get the student to 
learn. Artificial incentives in the form 
of grades, and subtle pedagogical tricks, 
sometimes known as “motivation,” have 
been worked out whereby the uninter- 
esting task is artificially attached to 
some important want of the student. 
Thus, the student is forced into learn- 
ing mathematics in order to play foot- 
ball. That such methods often succeed 
is testimony of the plasticity of the hu- 
man organism. ‘That they often fail is 
known by every experienced teacher. 

Our classrooms have been arranged 
in terms of an authoritarian conception 
of living. Seats and desks were screwed 
to the floor. The teacher’s desk was 
sometimes on a raised platform, so 
placed as to facilitate command of the 
class. The taskmaster stood before the 
class and issued orders. Perhaps he 
lectured to the students on the virtues 
of democracy. 

The situation described above, even 
though it belongs to the past, could 
easily be duplicated in 1949 in hun- 
dreds of schools throughout the land. 
Often the teacher who “has good disci- 
pline” is regarded by the administra- 
tion of the school and by the public as 
being superior, even though that disci- 
pline is based on an autocratic concep- 
tion of living. 

Democratic school program 


How does the democratic school or- 
ganize itself for democratic living? We 
might paraphrase the principle of de- 
mocracy stated earlier, to read: The 
student achieves his highest possible de- 
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velopment only through acting in con- 
cert with his fellow students, each one 
sensitive to the effect of his acts upon 
others. It is the business of the school 
to create the conditions under which 
this principle can become operative. 
Some of these conditions are herewith 
set forth. 

The teachers and administrators of 
the school work together to achieve the 
highest possible level of common agree- 
ment upon the philosophy, the pur- 
poses, the psychology, and the meth- 
odology of learning, the curriculum, the 
outcomes, and the program for the 
evaluation of outcomes. This they do 
by group thinking, planning, discuss- 
ing, and experimenting in terms of the 
common problems which the group 
faces. In this process of program 
building, the public will participate at 
appropriate levels, to be determined by 
the nature of the problem. The re- 
sulting program is not externally im- 
posed, but represents the combined in- 
telligence of the group, and is arrived 
at through the active participation of 
all who have a stake in the outcome. 
Such a program may not satisfy the 
experts, but it has life. 

The formulation of such a dynamic 
program certainly is antecedent to de- 
veloping democratic values in the class- 
room. The teacher studies his stu- 
dents, and the stresses and strains that 
operate upon them in the immediate 
and wider environment. Together they 
plan the learning activities that make 
up the curriculum, not on the basis of 
opportunism, but on the basis of ac- 
cepted criteria which have been arrived 
at co-operatively. Together teachers 
and students ask such questions as: 
Will the unit help us in our daily liv- 
ing? Are all or nearly all of the group 
interested in it? Can we carry out our 
individual interests as we work on the 
common problems? Are there mate- 


rials available which will help us to 
solve our problems (e.g., books, movies, 
recordings)? Decisions arrived at in 
this manner have the dynamic quality 
of democracy in that they provide for 
active participation of all. 


Teacher and administrator 


In this process, the teacher plays 
quite a different role from that previ- 
ously described. His authority derives 
from his own competence in the field of 
endeavor, rather than from external or 
legalistic prescriptions. He protects 
the integrity of the process by seeing 
to it that group decisions are carried 
out; he serves as a specialist when his 
particular talents will aid the group in 
moving forward; he co-ordinates the 
activities of the group and uses every 
opportunity to release the creative ca- 
pacities of each student. 

In turn, the students assume leader- 
ship in dealing with various aspects of 
the problem. Thus the leadership shifts 
from time to time in terms of the char- 
acter of the situation. To illustrate: 
Suppose a group of ninth-graders were 
studying the recreational program of 
the city of Columbus. One phase of the 
study might be the interviewing of the 
city recreational director, and reporting 


_ back to the group the results of the in- 


terview. The teacher would serve as 
the leader in directing the planning, 
but a student would be the leader in 
reporting the interview. A group of 
students might make a map of the city, 
plotting recreational centers and play- 
grounds. In such an activity the group 
might select its own leader. 

In the area of extraclass activities, 
the high schools have done an excellent 
job of promoting democracy. Through 
student councils, athletics, and club ac- 
tivities, students have been given an 
opportunity to practice democracy. The 
school of the future will extend such 
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opportunities to the regular work of the 
classroom. i 

In organizing tbe life of the school, 
the adminjstrator plays an important 
role. In the past, school administration 
was organized on a basis comparable to 
that of industry. Orders were issued 
at the top and handed down through 
subordinates to the teachers, who had 

“little or no voice in policy making. The 
administrator, functioning as supervisor, 
made classroom visitations, took notes 
or filled in check lists on what he ob- 
served, and held conferences with the 
teacher during which he told the teacher 
what was wrong. 

The newer idea of administration 
conceives its principal function to be 
that of giving leadership in co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the teachers, carrying 
on in-service education programs, work- 
ing co-operatively with the teachers in 
determining policies and programs—all 
directed toward the improvement of 
learning conditions in the school. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


IV. The democratic school utilizes 
all the resources of the community in 
promoting effective learning and en- 
riched living. 

The “little red schoolhouse” usually 
carried on its monotonous activities 
quite apart from the life of the com- 
munity. Many of the school buildings 
were so constructed that the students 
could not see out of the windows, on the 
ground that learning took place more 
effectively if the environment were free 
from all distractions. The school was 
in the community, but not a part of it. 
Often, the only contact with parents 
was the ubiquitous monthly report card 
setting forth in terms of percentages 
little Johnny’s achievement in a host of 
different subjects. The youngsters were 
being prepared for adult life, which had 


little or no relation to their present 
daily living. 

Under the impact of the philosophy 
of John Dewey, who proclaimed more 
than half a century ago that education 
is not merely a preparation for life, but 
is life, the schools began to break down 
the barriers that separated them from 
the community. At first the contacts 
were largely “extracurricular”; but 
gradually, as the new philosophy and 
psychology of education became better 
understood, schools began to see the 
value of organizing learning activities 
around the life of the community. 

More than twenty-five’ years ago, 
Ellsworth Collings,* working under the 
direction of William Heard Kilpatrick 
in rural schools in Missouri, virtually 
threw the fixed subject-centered cur- 
riculum out of the window, and or- 
ganized the life of the school around 
the problems of the community. When 
subject matter was needed to help in 
solving a problem, it was brought in. 
For example, when a study of why Mr. 
Smith had typhoid in his home® re- 
vealed the necessity for knowledge of 
hygiene and sanitation, the school li- 
brary afforded opportunity for a sys- 
tematic study of text and reference 
books on the subject. When the stu- 
dents attended a political rally at 
Joplin at which candidate Cox spoke 
on the League of Nations, and the 
need for a knowledge of current events 
and history became apparent, the stu- 
dents turned to their geographies, his- 
tories, and periodicals for material 
which would help to clarify the issues 
discussed. 

Collings proved rather conclusively 
that a project curriculum was more ef- 
fective even in learning the so-called 


4 An Experiment With a Project Curriculum, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

5 Ibid, pp. 54-69. 

8 Ibid, pp. 77-86. 
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fundamentals. In addition, it brought 
the immediate and wider community 
into the school and enriched the living 
not only of the students but also of the 
community. 


A community school 


From that small beginning, the com- 
munity concept of education has grown 
slowly, often in the face of bitter op- 
position from those who are wedded to 
the academic curriculum. A striking 
example of a modern community school 
is Holtville, Alabama,’ where the avowed 
purpose of the school is “to improve liv- 
ing conditions—economic, social, rec- 
reational—in this rural community.” 
A cannery has been built and is now 
being operated by teachers and stu- 
dents. Fruit, vegetables, and meat are 
canned, either on shares with the farm- 
ers assisting, or by the school upon the 
payment of a small fee. A meat re- 
frigeration plant has been constructed 
and turned over to the students to op- 
erate. Students assist farmers in plant- 
ing and pruning fruit trees, and the 
school maintains a spraying service for 
the use of the community. In the 
shops, farm implements are canstructed 
and repaired. 

While schools of this type are still the 
exception, there certainly is a healthy 
movement toward breaking down the 
barriers between school and commu- 
nity. The manner in which this is 
done is, of course, dependent upon the 
nature of the community in which the 
school is located. Not all schools need 
to operate canneries or repair farm ma- 
chinery, but all schools need to use the 


* The Story of Holtville, Southern Associa- 
tion Study, Holtville (Ala.) Puble Schools, 
1944, p 

8 For an excellent analysis of this develop- 
ment see Edward G. Olsen, et al., School and 
Community, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1945, ¢ 


ongoing life of the community as a lab- 
oratory for learning. 

It is conceivable, of course, that a 
community school might not further 
democracy. It might even serve to 
perpetuate the class system, and become 
a tool for maintaining the status quo. 
However, with enlightened leadership, 
it provides the opportunity for helping 
to realize the goal of optimal develop- 
ment of all. 


MEASURE OF EFFECTIVENESS 


V. The democratic school evaluates 
the effectiveness of its program, not in 
terms of ground covered, but in terms 
of the democratic values which give #t 
direction. 

The traditional school measured its 
product by means of factual] tests and 
examinations. The assumption was that 
the mind was a kind of storehouse for 
ideas which could be drawn upon in 
adult life. Education consisted of “pass- 
ing” courses and accumulating units of 
credit. Certainly the school was con- 
cerned with character building and in 
having the students acquire good habits 
of work. These things were duly re- 
corded on the report card as “deport- 
ment” and “effort.” But this was a 
supplement to the daily grind of lesson 
learning. It did not count toward 
graduation. : 

Under the impetus of the Eight-Year 
Study,® which showed clearly that stu- 
dents succeeded in colleges even though 
they did not possess the conventional 
pattern of lesson-learning credits, new 
types of tests were. developed which 
indicated changes in the behavior of 
students in the direction of ability to 
solve problems, attitudes of co-opera- 
tiveness and social sensitivity, growth 
in physical and emotional adjustment, 

? See Wilford Aikin, The Story of the Eight- 


Year Study, New York: Harper and Bros, 
1941. 7 
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and the like. Since it has long been 
recognized that the nature of the test- 
ing program of the school largely de- 
termines «the curriculum, this was a 
Significant forward step; for if the 
schools are to promote democracy, they 
must evaluate their product in terms of 
democratic values. 

Along with this movement toward a 
more functional program of evaluation, 
the old-fashioned report card to parents 
is giving way to descriptive accounts 
of student progress toward democratic 
goals. These reports are much more 
intelligible to parents, and foster a co- 
operative program between school and 
home, designed to facilitate greater 
progress on the part of the student. 
Once parents become accustomed to this 
new type of reporting, they tend to for- 
get the satisfactions which they once 
gained through telling the neighbors 
about Mary’s “A” or 99 per cent 
grades. The colleges, too, are gradually 
learning that the grades which they 
thought were so essential in determin- 
ing a student’s fitness to pursue ad- 
vanced study may not be so meaning- 

ful, after all. Even the students, whose 


principal incentive formerly was the 
grade they received or hoped to receive, 
learn that honest work is its own re- 
ward. 


We Can Do Ir 


Can schools promote democracy? The 
answer is clear. We now know enough 
about the true meaning of democracy, 
about the dynamic psychology of learn- 
ing, about the way the democratic proc- 
ess functions in the classroom, about 
reorganizing the curriculum in terms of 
individual and community problems, 
about effective methods of appraising 
and recording student progress toward 
democratic goals, to transform our pub- 
lic school system. 

Dotted all over the land are “pilot” 
schools that are pointing the way. Can 
these gains be extended? Again the 
answer is clear. We can change our 
school system into a dynamic agency 
for maintaining and strengthening de- 
mocracy if the professional educator 
and the public join hands in the co- 
operative enterprise of building solidly 
upon the firm foundations which are 
already laid. 
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Functions of Government in Educational Control 


By Lee O. GARBER and Writs B. CASTETTER 


O SAY that the school is a social 


institution is to utter a common- 
place, yet the meaning and importance 
of this statement are too often unrec- 
ognized. Its full comprehension is de- 
pendent on an understanding of the na- 
ture of society, the development of. the 
school, and the agency to which society 
has committed the administretion of its 
school system. i 
When man ceased to be an indi- 
vidualist solely, when he came to rec- 
ognize that he had some interests in 
common with his fellow men, society 
came into existence. In the early stages 
of man’s development society was sim- 
ple, but as time went on it became more 
and more complex. In the process of 
becoming complex, the need for per- 
petuating and transmitting group cul- 
ture to succeeding generations became 
increasingly important. At first this 
was done in more or less incidental 
fashion. As the social heritage ac- 
cumulated, the need arose for develop- 
ment of some agency that could or- 
ganize it and pass it on in some or- 
ganized fashion. In the beginning, this 
function of indoctrinating vouth was 
given to and accepted by agencies such 
as the family and the priesthood. 
Eventually, in the process of social 
evolution, society created the school. 
Among all social agencies, the school 
is unique. While other institutions also 
educate, they do so only incidentally. 
On the other hand, the school, created 
for the specialized purpose of providing 
formal education, educates consciously. 
It is a supplementary institution, cre- 
ated by society to extend the work 
of other institutions and to perform 
those educational functions which soci- 
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ety deems necessary but which are not 
performed at all, or are only inade- 
quately performed, by other social 
agencies. 

From the foregoing considerations, it 
may be concluded that the school is a 
creature of society, created to render a 
highly specialized social service. The 
measure of its success is dependent, to 
a large extent, upon the role society as- 
signs it, as well as the efficiency of the 
agency responsible for administering 
and organizing it. 


THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER 


Tn the course of social evolution, the 
state, as an agency for the government 
of society, appeared. Its evolution has 
culminated in the democratic state. 
Speaking of the relationship between 
the state and society, Woodrow Wilson 
has said: 

... that there are natural and impera- 
tive limits to state action no one who seri- 
ously studies the structure of society can 
doubt. The limit of state functions is the 
limit of necessary cooperation on the part 
of Society as a whole, the limit beyond 
which such combination ceases to be im- 
perative for the public good and becomes 
merely convenient for industrial or social 
enterprise. Cooperation is necessary in 
the sense here intended when it is indis- 
pensable to the equalization of the condi- 
tions of endeavor, indispensable to the 
maintenance of uniform rules of individual 
rights and relationships, indispensable be- 
cause to omit it would inevitably be to 
hamper or degrade some for the advance- 
ment of others in the scale of wealth and 
social standing.? 

1 Woodrow Wilson, The State (rev. ed., 


New York: D., C. Heath dnd Co., 1904), pp. 
636-37. 
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At the time America was being set- 
tled, the English concept that educa- 
tion was the responsibility of the home 
and religious and charitable agencies 
was commonly accepted. Gradually the 
idea began to develop that the creation, 
maintenance, and administration of pub- 
lic schools was a governmental func- 
tion. This evolved simultaneously with 
the concept of the democratic state. 
. By the time we became a nation, these 
concepts were rather generally accepted. 
The line of reasoning upon which they 
were based is illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotation: 


In one field the state would seem at 
first sight to usurp the family function, 
the field, namely, of education. But such 
is in reality not the case. Education is 
the proper office of the state for two rea- 
sons, . . . Popular education is necessary 
for the preservation of those conditions 
of freedom, political and social, which are 
indispensable to free individual develop- 
ment. And, in the second place, no in- 
strumentality less universal in its -power 
and authority than government can secure 
popular education. In brief, in order to 
secure popular education the action of so- 
ciety as a whole is necessary; and popular 
education is indispensable to that equaliza- 
tion of the conditions of personal develop- 
ment which we have taken to be the 
proper object of society. Without popular 
education, moreover, no government which 
rests upon popular action can long en- 
dure: the people must be schooled in the 
knowledge, and if possible in the virtues, 
upon which the maintenance and success 
of free institutions depend. No free gov- 
ernment can last in health if it lose hold 
of the traditions of its history, and in the 
public schools these traditions may be and 
should be sedulously preserved, carefully 
replanted in the thought and conscious- 
ness of each successive generation.? 


Tue FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


In the form of government adopted 
for this nation, the word “state” has a 


2 Woodrow Wilson, op. cit., pp. 638-39. 


dual meaning. It refers both to the 
Federal Government and to each of 
the forty-eight political subdivisions of 
which the Federal Government is com- 
posed. Therefore, when those respon- 
sible for the making of the Constitution 
thought of education as a function of 
government, they had two options. 
They could definitely make the Fed- 
eral Government responsible for the 
creation, support, and administration 
of a system of public schools, or they 
could reserve this right to the indi- 
vidual states. They chose the latter, 
and the Constitution as adopted does 
not mention the words “education” or 
“schools.” There was considerable dis- 
cussion of the matter by the Constitu- 
tional Convention, however, before a 
final decision was arrived at. 

Undoubtedly the action taken re- 
sulted from the attitude of the people 
towards government. As subjects they 
had come to fear a strong central gov- 
ernment, but as yet they were unable 
to conceive properly of their role as 
citizens. They had just removed them- 
selves from the control of England and 
her King, and they were fearful that if 
a strong central government were cre- 
ated, it too in time might become auto- 
cratic. 

Then, too, practically all the new 
states had, as colonies, made some pro- 
vision for a public school system. Rec- 
ognizing that education was a function 
of government, the people preferred to 
leave it in the hands of the states rather 
than to centralize control in the hands 
of the Federal Government, as they 
might well have done had they seen fit. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that, while the Constitution did 
not provide for a Federal school sys- 
tem, neither did it take action requir- 
ing the individual states to create state 
systems. This can be accounted for 
only by the fact that the members of 
this Convention must have thought such 
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action unnecessary because of the in- 
terest expressed by the states while 
they were still colonies. 

Certainly, the action taken in the 
Constitutional Convention, in drawing 
up a Constitution that did not mention 
the word “education,” cannot be inter- 
preted as a lack of interest in this mat- 
ter by the Federal Government. Even 
before the Constitution was adopted, 
the Continental Congress had expressed 
its interest in education. In the Ordi- 
nance of 1785, which ordered the sur- 
vey of western territory into townships 
and sections, it was specified that “there 
shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of'every 
township for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools, within the said township.” 
Two years later, in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, it stated the prin- 
ciple that “religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 

If, however, there had been any ques- 
tion as to the agency responsible for the 
administration of a system of public 
schools, it was settled by the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, passed 
‘in 1791. It declared that “powers not 
delegated to the United Stetes by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” This 
paved the way for the establishment of 
state systems of schools. Education 
was one of the powers not mentioned in 
the Constitution and not prohibited to 
the states. : 


“Reserved to the states” 


In light of this Tenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, the courts have de- 
veloped a rule for differentiating be- 
tween those powers inherent in the 
states and those inherent in the Federal 


‘tional Constitution. 


Government.? In the case of Trustees 
of Rutgers College et al. v. Morgan* 
this rule was expressed as follows: 


The government of the United States 
was formed with enumerated powers, and 
therefore, to support the power of Con- 
gress, we must find in the federal Consti- 
tution a grant of power broad enough to 
embrace the power exercised, but the 
power of a state legislature cannot be de- 
nied, unless we find in the Constitution of 
the United States, or of this state, that it 
is prohibited. .. . A power must be found 
to be given in the former case; a restraint 
must be expressed in the latter. 


It is another general principle of law 
that the United States is a national 
sovereignty, that the Constitution and 
laws of the United States are the su- 
preme law of the land, and that Con- 
gress has no general power to pass 
police regulations that operate solely 
within the territorial limits of a single 
State. Relative to all internal affairs, 
the states retain the police power which 
they as sovereign nations possessed 
previous to the adoption of the Na- 
In uniting as a 
nation, no such power was granted to 
the central government. The nation 
cannot take this power from the state, 
either wholly or in part; € neither can 


3 Briggs et al. v Johnson County, 4 Fed. 
Cases 120 (Case No. 1872); Macmillan Co. 
v. Clarke et al., 184 Cal. 491, 194 Pac. 1030; 
In re Kindergarten Schools, 18 Colo. 234, 19 
L.R A. 469, Attorney General v. Preston, 56 
Mich. 177, 22 NW. 261; Curryer v, Mernll 
and others, 25 Minn. 1; Commonwealth v. 
Hartman, 17 Pa. St. 118. 

4 Trustees of Rutgers College et al. v. Mor- 
gan, 70 NJ. Law 460, 57 Atl, 250. 

5 United States v. Cruikshank, 92 US. 542, 
23 L. Ed. 588; United States v. DeWitt, 76 
US. (9 Wall) 41; United States v. Reese, 92, 
US. 214, 23 L Ed 563; United States v. 
Boyer, 85 Fed. 425; State v. Mamlock, 58 
Wash 631, 109 Pac. 47, 137 Am. St. Rep 1085. 

8 United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S 542, 
23 L. Ed. 588, United States v. DeWitt, 76 
US. (9 Wall) 41; Ex parte Guerra, 94 Vt. 1, 
110 Atl. 224, 10 A L.R. 1560. 
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the state divest itself of its right and 
duty with respect to the exercise of this 
power.” 


Federal coutrol 


Asthas already been stated, the word 
“education” does not appear in the 
United States Constitution. In addi- 
tion, the courts have consistently identi- 
fied the right of each state to maintain 
a system of public schools with the 
state’s police power.? ‘Therefore, this 
power or right is held to be vested in 
each of the forty-eight states. Never- 
theless, from time to time courts have 
interpreted a number of provisions in 
the Federal Constitution as giving to 
the Federal Government certain im- 
plied powers over education—implied 
powers that have given it, to some ex- 
tent at least, control over the state sys- 
_ tems. In the first place, state educa- 
tional policy is controlled very defi- 
nitely by the United States Supreme 
Court. Under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution—“No state 
shall . . . deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law”’—the Federal Government 
has the right to review much of indi- 
vidual state educational legislation. In 
so doing, it passes upon the reasonable- 
ness of this legislation, and determines 
whether the particular laws are neces- 
sary for the protection of the public 
safety and welfare. 

In addition, the Constitution gives to 
the Federal Government power to gov- 
ern the possessions of the United States. 


T Central Union Bell Telephone Co. et al. 
v. Indianapolis Telephone Co., 189 Ind. 210, 
126 N.E. 628; Sabre et al. v. Rutland Co., 
86 Vt. 347, 85 Atl. 693. 

8New York v Miln, 11 Pet. (US) 139, 
9 L. Ed. 662; City of Louisville v. Common- 
wealth, 134 Ky 488, 121 S.W. 411; City of 
Edina v. School District of City of Edina 
et al, 305 Mo. 452, 267 S.W. 112; Leeper v. 
State, 103 Tenn. 500, 53 S.W. 962, 48 LRA. 
167. 


This includes the control of educational 
affairs within each territorial possession. 
Originally, as states were admitted into 
the Union, Congress, through the en- 
abling acts, assisted in determining the 
educational policies of those states de- 
siring admission. Even though all but 
a few territories have been admitted as 
states, it is not to be denied that the 
influence exercised by Congress in mold- 
ing educational policy has been ex- 
tremely powerful. 

It is stated in the Preamble that one 
purpose for establishing the Constitu- 
tion was to “promote the general wel- 
fare.” Article I, Section 8, Paragraph 
1, authorizes Congress to collect taxes 
for this purpose. Under these two pro- 
visions the right of Congress to grant 
lands and moneys to the various states 
for the purpose of promoting education: 
is generally recognized. 

In addition to the foregoing examples, 
which are by far the most important, 
other statements in the Constitution 
have had, and are continuing to have, 
considerable effect upon public educa- 
tion within the states. 


Federal participation 


Although it may be said that we have 
no real Federal policy toward educa- 
tion, the Federal Government is en- 
gaged in educational activities on a 
much wider scale than most people 
realize. The report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, in 
1933,° pointed out that while the states 
are responsible for providing systems of 
public education within their own bor- 
ders, the Federal Government has con- 
sistently co-operated with them. This 
report lists the following six other fields 
in which the Federal Government has 


2 Federal Relations to Education, Part I, 
Committee Findings and Recommendations, 
Report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education (Washington, D. C> National 
Capital Press, Inc, 1931), p 10. 
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definitely assumed responsibility for 
education: ‘ 


1. The education of persons resident on 
special federal areas, . . . 

2. The education of the American In- 
dians and other indigenous peoples within 
the national jurisdiction. 

3. The education of the peoples of the 
Territories and outlying possessions. 

4, The training of persons in the service 
of the National Government. 

5. Scientific research and the collection 
and diffusion of information regarding edu- 
cation. 

6. The intellectual and educetional co- 
operation of the United States with other 
nations. j 


Examination of a somewhat similar 
report prepared for the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in 1938 1€ discloses 
little change in the matter of the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility for edu- 
cation, but it does indicate heightened 
interest. This condition of affairs, cou- 
pled with the recent interest in and de- 
mand for legislation providing for Fed- 
eral aid for education, is considered in 
some quarters as an indication of the 
crystallization of a more concrete Fed- 
eral policy for education. It is be- 
cause of the hope of the consummation 
of such a policy that some people are 
demanding Federal aid, and it is be- 
cause of the fear of the direction such 
a policy may take that others are op- 
posing it. 

With reference to the development of 
a Federal policy, and the nature of Fed- 
eral practices, it should be pointed out 
that law is not static in its applications, 
and courts attempt their interpretations 
in terms of changing social conditions. 
The determination as to what implied 
powers the Federal Government has 

10 Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gil- 
more, Organization and Administration of 
Public Education, Staff Study No. 2, Pre- 
pared for the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, pp. ix, 184, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 


over education is subject, in part, to 
a changing philosophy of the courts. 
Over a period of time, this may radi- 
cally affect the present rylings and 
practices of the Federal Government. 
What direction they will take, no one 
can predict. 


THE STATE AND THE SCHOOLS 


Although it is a generally recognized 
fact that education is a governmental 
function, there still seems to be some 
question as to what level of government 
should be responsible for this function. 
Nevertheless, the courts are, and for a 
long time have been, in agreement on 
the fact that the power to create, main- 
tain, and administer a system of pub- 
lic education is a state function, pos- 
sessed by each of the forty-eight states. 
In differentiating between the authority 
of the Federal and state governments 
over education, a Federal court has 
said: 


It has long been a recognized fact that 
the order and well-being of any commu- 
nity largely depended on its moral and 
intellectual culture; and nearly all nations 
making any pretentions to civilization have 
in some way or other recognized this. The 
encouragement usually was in keeping with 
the prevailing form of government and so- 
cial organization. As these became modi- 
fied, so as to distribute burdens and bene- 
fits more equally, educational interest came 
in for a share of its favors. Not, however, 
until intelligence had demonstrated its 
physical power beyond cavil and dispute, 
did education obtain the universal recog- 
nition it deserves. Organizing armies and 


11 Briggs et al. v. Johnson County, 4 Fed. 
Cases 120 (Case No. 1872); Yale v. West 
Middle School District, 59 Conn. 489, 22 Atl. 
295; City of Louisville v. Commonwealth, 
134 Ky. 488, 121 S.W. 411; Fogg v. Board of 
Education of Union School District of Little- 
ton et al., 76 NH. 296, 82 Atl. 173, 37 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 1110; Leeper v. State, 103 Tenn 500, 
53 SW. 962, 48 LRA. 167; State ex rel. 
Hamed v. Meador et al., 153 Tenn. 634, 284 
S.W. 890. 
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schools, improving implements of war, and 
the schoolmaster, became equally of na- 
tional concern. At the birth of our gov- 
ernment, education had not attained na- 
tional recoghition; for, beyond the pro- 
motion of science and arts by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors, the 
exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries, no attempt is made in the 
Constitution of the United States to draw 
education within national cognizance—thus, 
indirectly delegating it to the states. In 
them it found more or less favor, until to- 
day there is not a state in the Union which 
fails to recognize its importance.?? 


Tennessee decision 


In the same manner, the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee has differentiated 
` between the authority of the state and 
local governments with respect to their 
control over education, as follows: 


It is said, in broad terms, that the 
people have an inherent fundamental and 


vested right to administer their own local’ 


affairs, as the people of each county and 
district shall deem right and proper. 

We cannot enter into a consideration of 
such general doctrine, but will attempt to 
discuss it so far as it touches upon the 
common-school system, and the manner of 
its execution. This system 1s supported in 
part by state funds, and in part by county 
taxes. But the latter, at least, are but 
state funds, provided by the state through 
the power delegated to the counties. It is 
insisted that heretofore there has been 
more or less of local control and govern- 
ment of the public schools, but this local 
government was authorized by, and was 
the creature of, the statute, and the legis- 
lature is not precluded from framing other 
statutes, if it deem it wise to do so, modi- 
fying former plans. . . . Carried to its logi- 
cal result, the contention of counsel 1s 
that each county may have its own sys- 
tem, make its own rules, prescribe its own 
course of study, and, proceeding further, 
each school district may do the same, so 
that we may have as many systems in the 


12 Briggs et al. v. Johnson County, 4 Fed. 
Cases 120 (Case No. 1872). 


state as there are school districts. This is 
carrying the doctrine of local government 
too far. By the same parity of reasoning, 
it might be said that each county may es- 
tablish its own criminal laws, provide its 
own courts to execute the laws, and to 
deny them these rights would be to deny 
the right of local self-government. We 
are of the opinion that the legislature, un- 
der the constitutional provision, may as 
well establish a uniform system of schools 
and a uniform administration of them, as 
it may establish a uniform system of 
criminal laws and of courts to execute 
them. . The object of the criminal laws is, 
by punishment, to deter others from the 
commission of crimes, and thus preserve 
the peace, morals, good order, and well- 
being of society; and the object of the 
public school system is to prevent crime, 
by educating the people, and thus, by pro- 
viding and securing a higher state of in- 
telligence and morals, conserve the peace, 
good order, and well-being of society. The 
prevention of crime and the preservation 
of good order and peace, is the highest 
exercise of the police power of the state, 
whether done by punishing offenders or 
educating the children. 


Governmental attributes 


It is also a generally recognized prin- 
ciple of law that, because the function 
of government is to promote the wel- 
fare, good order, and peace of society, 
it is necessarily possessed of such at- 
tributes as (1) the police power (used 
in its narrowest sense), (2) the power 
to maintain military forces, (3) the 
power to levy and collect taxes, and 
(4) the power to administer justice.1* 
In applying this principle, the courts 
have consistently held that the power 
to tax for the purpose of maintaining a 
system of public education is as much 
an attribute of government as are those 


13 Leeper v. State, 103 Tenn. 500, 53 S.W. 
962, 48 LRA. 167. 

14 Lee O. Garber, Education as a Function 
of the State (Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau, Inc, 1934), p. 17. 
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just mentioned. This is illustrated by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee in the case of State ex rel. 
Harned v. Meador et al. It said: 


The exercise of the taxing power to pro- 
mote a system of public schools for all the 
counties does not infringe upon the right 
of local-self-government, because a public 
school system, lke a highway system, a 
penal system, or a matter of public health 
is not of purely local, but of state concern 
The state is a unit, and the Legislature is 
the state’s source of legislative power, from 
which flows the mandate of the state.1¢ 


A governmental function 


Courts also reason, quite logically, 
that because the power necessary to 
provide for the welfare, good order, and 
peace of society is inherenz in the state, 
education is a function of the state, for 
education is essential to the attainment 
of these ends. Education is essential to 
the safety and very existence of the 
state. That is, it is essential to the po- 
litical, social, and economic well-being 
of the state." A Connecticut court has 
voiced this idea, as follows: 


The duty of providing for the education 
of the children within its limits, through 
the support and maintenance of public 
schools, has always been regarded in this 
state in the light of a governmental duty 


16 Briggs et al. v. Johnsen County, 4 Fed. 
Cases 120 (Case No 1872); City of Louis- 
ville v. Commonwealth, 134 Ky. 488, 121 
SW. 411; Leeper v State, 103 Tenn. 500, 53 
S.W. 962,48 LRA 167, State ex rel. Harned 
v. Meador et al, 153 Tenn. 634, 284 S W. 890 

16 State ex rel. Harned v. Meador et al, 
153 Tenn 634, 284 S.W.'890. 

17 Herold v. Parish Board of School Direc- 
tors et al., 136 La. 1034, 68 So. 116; Sawyer 
v. Gilmore, 109 Maine 169, 83 Atl 673; 
Wilkinson v. Lord, 85 Neb, 136, 122 NW. 
699, Fogg v. Board of Education of Union 
School District of Littleton et al, 76 NH. 
296, 82 Atl 173,37 LRA. (NS.) 1110, State 
of North Dakota ex rel. Haig v. Hauge, 37 
N.D. 583, 164 NW. 289; Miller v. Korns 
et al, 107 Ohio St. 287, 140 NE. 773; State 
v McCaffrey, 69 Vt. 85, 37 AtL 234. 


resting upon the sovereign state. It is a 
duty not imposed by constitutional pro- 
vision, but has always been assumed by 
the state; not only because the education 
of youth is a matter of great public utility, 
but also, and chiefly, because it is one of 
great public necessity for the protection 
and welfare of the state itself.18 


An Ohio court expressed this same 
idea slightly differently, when it said: 


But the sovereign people have not con- 
sidered the giving of education to be a 
private purpose. The existence of an in- 
telligent and enlightened people is the 
basis of national prosperity and political 
integrity, and the system by which we en- 
deavor to educate and enlighten the com- 
ing genergtions is rightly made by law a 
matter of supreme public concern.!® 


It remained, however, for a Louisiana 
court to express this same idea in a 
more succinct manner. It said: 


Education is one of the functions of 
government; and the public school system 
is a department of the government. Edu- 
cation insures domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vides for the common defense, promotes 
the general welfare, and it secures the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.?° 


Basis of promotion of education 


So it is apparent that the state in our 
system of government has been recog- 
nized as having primary responsibility 
in matters relating to public education. 
At this point it is important to recog- 
nize that the state, in carrying out its 
responsibilities along this line, does not 


‘act from charitable or philanthropic 


motives.*2 Instead, it acts on the prin- 


18 Bissell v Davidson et al., 65 Conn 183, 
32 Atl. 348, 29 LRA 251. 

19 Miller v. Korns et al, 107 Ohio St. 287, 
140 NE. 773 

20 Herold v Parish Board of School Direc- 
tors et al., 136 La. 1034, 68 So 116. 

21 Bissell v. Davidson et al, 65 Conn. 183, 
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ciple that the school is a service to the 
community for the benefit of the state. 
An Illinois court made this particularly 
clear, whe it said: 


The public school system of the State 
was not established and has not been main- 
tained as a charity or from philanthropic 
motives. The first legislative expression in 
regard to schools in Illinois was in the 
ordinance of 1787, which declares that: 
“religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

This declaration grew, not out of philan- 
thropic motives, but out of a consideration 
of the essentials of good government. The 
conduct and maintenance of schools by 
school directors, school trustees, and boards 

. . is no less an “exercise of the functions 
vested in those charged with the conduct 
of government,” is no less a part of “the 
science and art of government,” and deals 
no less with the “organization, regulation 
and administration of a state” in its in- 
ternal affairs, than the construction and 
maintenance of roads by the commission- 
ers of highways; the conduct and main- 
tenance of charitable institutions of the 
State by the board of administration; the 
inspection of factories, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws for the protection of 
workmen and in regard to the employment 
of women and children, by the factory in- 
spectors; the performance by the indus- 
trial board of the duties imposed upon it 


by law, and the performance of many ` 


` duties by public officials, which, however 
beneficial to individuals, are not under- 
taken from philanthropic or charitable mo- 
tives, but for the protection, safety, and 
welfare of the citizens of the State in the 
interest of good government.?? 


Not only does the state have pri- 
mary responsibility over public educa- 
tion, but its power, which is expressed 





et al, 264 Tl. 305, 106 N.E. 276; Fogg v. 
Board of Education of Union School District 
of Littleton et al, 76 N.H. 296, 82 Atl 173, 
37 LRA. (N.S.) 1110. 

32 Scown v, Czarnecki et al, 264 II 305, 
106 N.E. 276. 


through constitutional and legislative 
enactments, is-supreme. In the absence 
of constitutional restriction, the legisla- 
ture has plenary power in educational 
matters. In other words, the legisla- 
ture does not look to the constitution 
for an enumeration of its powers. It 
looks there only for restraints upon its 
power. A Federal court has defined the 
powers of the legislature in these words: 


The Legislature of the state is the agent 
of the people of the state in exercising the 
people’s powers as an absolute sover- 
eignty. The Legislature is an absolutely 
free agent in exercising state powers ex- 
cept in so far as its principals, the people, 
have expressed a limitation in the state 
Constitution.?8 


Upon this power of the legislature to 
legislate in the case of matters included 
within the police power of the state, 
there is but one restriction. This has 
been clearly stated by an Indiana court: 


A wise policy of the law forbids the 
legislative body to divest itself of the 
power to legislate for the preservation of 
the public safety, the public health, the 
public morals and the prevention of crime 
for the reason that these things are so 
essentially necessary to the best interest 
of social organization as to require that 
legislative power over such subjects should 
be constantly retained.*+ 


Legislative powers 


Education is one of these matters 
over which the legislature cannot dele- 
gate its power. Except for the restric- 
tions just noted, the legislature may 
enact any law it sees fit with regard to 
education. It may create an organiza- 
tion responsible for administering a sys- 
tem of public schools within its own 


23 American Coal Mining Company v. Spe- 
cial Coal and Food Commission of Indiana 
et al., 268 Fed. 563. 

24 Central Union Telephone Co. et al v. 
Indianapolis Telephone Co., 189 Ind 210, 126 
NE. 628, 
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borders. In so doing, it may set up 
any type of machinery it desires, and 
in setting up this machinery it is not 
barred from later altering its plans and 
making any changes which it deems 
necessary. It may create school dis- 
tricts and grant them certain authority 
over the schools in their areas; it may 
delegate to corporations such as cities, 
towns, counties, and townships certain 
powers over schools within their bor- 
ders; or it may retain complete control 
itself. In any event, the power of the 
state in educational matters is supreme, 
and in delegating power to municipal 
and quasi-municipal corporations, the 
state retains supervisory control. Not 
only does the state delegate authority, 
but it can require the agency to whom 
it delegates the authority to exercise it. 
A Nebraska court made this plain, say- 
ing: 


When provision is made by law for free 
high school education, children should not 
be deprived of that right by the con- 
tumacy of electors or officers of a school 
district. The right of the Legislature to 
provide free instruction includes the power 
to create a remedy when electors and 
school officers disregard their obligations 
to the public. The best results of a free 
government can only be attained by an en- 
lightened citizenship. This is recognized 
by the constitutional provision which re- 
quires the legislature to provide “for the 
free instruction in the common schools of 
all persons between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years.” This command of the 
supreme law is not defeated by the pro- 
vision that “all municipa corporations 
may be vested with authority to assess 
and collect taxes.” The electors and school 
board in district 42, Richardson County, 
cannot within their judisdiction put an 
end to the free instruction required by the 
constitution on the ground that the sole 
power to levy taxes for school purposes 
has been committed to them as a “mu- 
nicipal corporation.’ Judge Cooley ex- 
pressed himself on this subject as follows: 
“Wherever a system of public instruction 
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is established by law, to be administered 
by local boards, who levy taxes, build 
schoo! houses, and employ teachers for the 
purpose, it can hardly be questioned that 
the state, in establishing the system, re- 
serves to itself the means of giving it com- 
plete effect and full efficiency in every 
township and district of the state, even 
though a majority of the people of such 
township or district, deficient in proper ap- 
preciation of its advantages, should refuse 
to take upon themselves the expense nec- 
essary to give them a participation in its 
benefits. Possibly judicial proceedings 
might be available in some such cases, 
where a state law for the levy of local 
taxes for educational purposes has been 
disobeyed; but the legislature would be 
at liberty to choose its own method for 
compelling the performance of the local 
duty.” 35 


In its exercise of authority over the 
schools, the legislature is supreme and 
its judgment is not subject to review by 
or approval of the courts. The courts 
pass only upon the validity of the legis- 
lature’s enactments. With reference to 
the wisdom or the policy of statutes, 
the courts have no concern. The 
remedy for unwise legislation remains 
with the legislature, because of the cor- 
rective power which the people can 
exercise over that body through the 
medium of the ballot.* 


LocaL GOVERNMENT AND THE SCHOOLS 


In addition to the Federal and state 
governments, local government also 
plays a part in the control of society. 
Because of the fundamental belief of 
our people in the right of local self- 
government, these units of local gov- 
ernment often assume a degree of au- 
thority which they do not actually 
possess. With reference to the adminis- 


25 Wilkinson v. Lord, 85 Neb 136, 122 N.W 
699, > 

26 Curryer v. Merrill and others, 25 Minn. 
1, 33 Am. Rep. 450 
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tration of a school system, local offi- 
cials often assume that inherent within 
local government are the rights and 
powers essential to the control of that 
system, This is not the case, however. 
The only rights which local government 
has over the schools are those which 
are specifically delegated to it by the 
legislature, and those that are neces- 
sarily implied from those delegated.?” 


27 Kennedy v. Miller et al., 97 Cal. 429, 32 
Pac. 558; Speight v. People ex rel., The County 
Collector, 87 III 595; Indianapolis Board of 
School Commissioners v. State, 129 Ind. 14, 
28 NE. 61; Hawk v. Marion County, 48 
Iowa 472; Aldrich et al v. Collins et al, 3 
S.D. 154, 52 N.W. 854; Taylor v. Salt Lake 
County Court, 2 Utah 405; Schaut v. Joint 
School District No. 6, Towns of Lena and 
Little River, 191 Wis. 104, 210 N.W. 270. 


SUMMARY 


In the foregoing discussion an at- 
tempt has been made to indicate the 
nature and the extent of governmental 
functions in educational control. The 
points which have been emphasized 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The school is a social agency—a 
creature of society—designed to pre- 
serve and promote group culture. 

2. The school, in attaining its ends, 
functions through government. 

3. In developing the American form 
of government, the responsibility for 
creating and maintaining a system of 
public education has been delegated by 
society to the state, rather than to the 
Federal or local governments, 
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Organization of the Educational System 


By THeopore L. RELLER 


HETHER or not our society will 
be able to achieve its goals in the 
field of education is intimately related 
to the educational organization. In fact, 
whether or not it will be able to per- 
ceive its goals clearly is related to the 
organization. For these reasons, when 
attention is given to critical issues in 
American education it is both proper 
and essential that problems regarding 
organization be examined carefully. 
Organization has been.defined as 
“The process (or result) of arranging 
interdependent elements into a func- 
tional or logical whole.” * The ele- 
ments which enter into the educational 
picture are numerous. Beginning with 
the children and youth as the center, 
the organization is built by bringing 
into relationship teachers, administra- 
tive personnel, parents, community 
forces, local school districts, school 
trustees, the state, and the nation. 
The question of whether all these 
forces are in such relationship as to en- 
sure the most effective ackievement of 
the aims is not easy to answer. If an 
excellent organization is achieved in 
one state, it is not necessarily a desir- 
able one for another. An organization 
which is desirable, given certain social, 
economic conditions, certain parental 
understandings and abilities, certain 
teacher competencies, certain local dis- 
trict organization, may be much less 
desirable under other circumstances. In 
any case, it should be recognized that 
the organization exists to facilitate the 
attainment of some objectives, and that 
the desirability of any organization 
1 Dictionary of Education (Carter V. Good, 


Ed, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1945), p 283. 


should be determined through study of 
the extent to which it leads to the at- 
tainment of the goals. 

In the examination of critical issues 
in the organization of education, atten- 
tion will be focused in this statement on 
what might be called the external area, 
that is, the organization of the society 
and the educational structure for the 
carrying on of the educational enter- 
prise. It will include primarily consid- - 
eration of the local, state, and Federal 
organization in the field of education. 
It will not include specific discussion 
of issues found in internal organization 
of schools, such as departmentalization, 
the junior high school or junior college, 
and the curriculum of the secondary 


- school. 
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Many of the issues developed in the 
following pages are the result of failure 
to effect changes which are generally 
recognized as desirable or in some in- 
stances even imperative if the aims of 
the enterprise are to be attained. J? 
might conceivably be argued that one 
of the most critical issues in organiza- 
tion ts the failure to effect desirable 
change in it. The issue is, How can 
change in organization be effected at a 
desirable rate and in a desirable direc- 
tion? The extent to which this issue is 
central in the field of educational or- 
ganization will become apparent as the 
issues found on the various levels— 
local, state, and Federal—are presented. 


ISSUES AT THE STATE LEVEL 


Issues in education are properly at- 
tacked first at the state level, since it 
is generally agreed that education is a 
state function. In a sense, all issues 
are issues confronting the state, since 
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local units are legally without power 
except that conferred upon them by the 
state. Despite this, the issues will be 
presented «as of the various govern- 
mental levels, though it will be recog- 
nized that there is an interrelationship 
among the local, state, and Federal au- 
thorities, and that as a result, an issue 
at any level has implications for the 
other levels. 

1. Shall the chief state school officer 
and his staf be responsible directly to 
the governor or to a board which has 
responsibility for determination of state 
education policy within the limits set 
by the legislature? 

Educators generally agree that the 
chief state school officer should be ap- 
pointed by and responsible to a non- 
political policy-forming state board of 
education. Political scientists, on the 
other hand, frequently hold that the 
chief state school officer is essentially a 
member of the governor’s “cabinet,” 
and, as such, should be appointed by 
and responsible directly to the gov- 
ernor. They favor a centralized state 
administration. Educators believe that 
education is of such a nature, with 
long-term returns, and of such signifi- 
cance and unique or central importance 
in our society, that it should be re- 
moved somewhat from immediate po- 
litical controls and that its administra- 
tion can thereby be decidedly improved. 
In actual practice, neither of the ar- 
rangements specified in issue 1 is found 
in a majority of our states. More of 
them are involved at the level of issue 2. 

2. Shall the chief state school officer 
be responsible to the governor, to the 
state board of education, or skall he 
continue to be elected by popular vote 
and to a large extent therefore respon- 
sible directly to the people? 

“In the period around the middle of 
the last century, the theory was rather 
widely accepted that various impor- 
tant state officers should be popularly 


elected and responsible directly to the 
people. During that period, in many 
states a provision for the election of 
the state superintendent of schools by 
popular vote was written into the con- 
stitution. As a result of this early 
development, of the difficulty of chang- 
ing constitutions, of inertia, and, of lack 
of agreement about the most desirable 
arrangement, more than half of the 
chief state school officers continue to be 
elected by popular vote. 

This method of election frequently 
involves lower salary, less adequate 
staff in the state department, shorter 
tenure, poor relationship to the state 
board of education, and considerable 
political control. Despite these diffi- 
culties, there have been and are some 
outstanding state superintendents se- 
lected in this manner, and the number 
of states with this practice continues 
remarkably constant. 

3. Shall there be a state board of 
education? If so, how shall its mem- 
bers be selected and what shall its pow- 
ers be? : 

While more than four-fifths of the 
states have state boards, they vary 
widely in many matters. Some boards 
are composed of state officers who serve 
on the state board ex officio. Most are 
appointed by the governor, although in 
some instances they are elected by the 
people, by the local school directors, or 
by the legislature. In some the term 
of office is as short as two years, while 
in one it is ten years. In some they 
choose their chief executive and play a 
significant role in the advancement of 
education in the state. In others their 
relationship to a state superintendent 
appointed by the governor or elected by 
the people is obscure and they have few 
powers or responsibilities. 

In the solution of these issues is one 
of the keys to the advancement of state 
school administration. Educators would 
generally favor a board, the members 
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of which are elected or appointed for 
long, overlapping terms, which would 
have the power to elect a chief execu- 
tive officer and to participate signifi- 
cantly in policy formation. 

4. Shall each state have a single state 
board of education, or skall there be 
several or many? 

While educators generally agree on 
the desirability of having a single state 
board of education responsible for policy 
determination, many of our states still 
have a few or many boards. Perhaps 
partly because of the number of boards 
with the consequent division of au- 
thority and „responsibility, the state 
board of education has not come to be 
the respected and influential body which 
it should be. The state board also con- 
tinues to be handicapped because of its 
relationship to a state school superin- 
tendent elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by the governor in too many 
instances. How a state board of edu- 
cation can discharge its role effectively 
without having a chief executive elected 
by it and responsible to it, is of course 
a question. 

5. Shall all the educational activities 
of the state be centralized in the state 
department of education, or shall they 
be scattered among various departments 
of the state government? 

Shall the school health program be 
administered by the department of edu- 
cation, or by the department of health? 
Shall safety education be the concern 
of the department of education, or of 
the department of highwavs? Shall the 
school lunch program be administered 
by the department of education or by 
the welfare department? Or shall these 
services be co-operatively planned and 
administered? , 

Educators generally would favor the 
fixing of responsibility fcr all services 
carried on for children in the schools 
in the state department of education. 
They generally would welcome and 
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seek the advice and co-operation of 
other departments (which are involved) 
in establishing policies and in the de- 
velopment of the program. 

This solution would not ‘necessarily 
be acceptable to the department of 
health, highways, or welfare. However, 
it is clear that effective administration 
is not likely to result through divided 
responsibility and authority, and that 
the purpose of the enterprise is the 
education of children and youth. It 
can therefore be argued that responsi- 
bility should be fixed in the department 
of education and that provision should 
be made for ensuring the co-operation 
and assistance of the other departments 
concerned. 

6. Shall the state strive for uni- 
jormity in practices in education, or for 
diversity built upon unity in purpose 
and a guaranteed minimum program? 

The inadequacies of many of the local 
units, the great turnover of teachers 
and their relatively low educational 
level (in the past) and immaturity, the 
desire to be sure of what is, taught, and 
other forces have stimulated an em- 
phasis upon uniformity in practice in 
too many states. While this has been 
challenged by many educators, there 
has been too little leadership on the 
part of the state in developing regard 
for unity in purpose combined with di- 
versity in procedures in achieving the 
objectives. This would emphasize the 
initiative and responsibility of the local 
unit in the development of the educa- 
tional program and methods. It would 
insist upon a minimum program built 
by the local area as a result of the 
vigorous functioning of it under the 
guidance of the state. It would also 
encourage every local unit to strive 
constantly to improve the quality of 
education it offered. Value would be 
placed especially upon what was done 
beyond the minimum. It will be pos- 
sible to meet this issue more success- 
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full only when there are a reasonable 
number of competent local units and 
when the people come to appreciate the 
possibilities of carefully planned de- 
centralization. ` 

7. Shall the state legislature enact 
detailed specifications regarding the cur- 
riculum, or shall it set up a sound or- 
ganization for the development of edu- 
cation in the state and place respon- 
sibility upon it and confidence in it? 

In many instances legislatures have 
not learned how to delegate responsi- 
bilities to properly constituted authori- 
ties. Pressure groups have enjoyed this 
lack in legislatures and have availed 
themselves of it. As a result, too many 
detailed specifications as to the cur- 
riculum, and also regarding other mat- 
ters, have been written into law. As 
a consequence, statė boards have had 
little authority or opportunity to de- 
velop a state educational program, and 
local authorities have increasingly spent 
their energy making sure that they were 
complying with the details of the code, 
rather than devoting their energies to 
the development of a defensible educa- 
tional program. 

Legislatures, however, must become 
aware of the fact that it is an illusion 
to assume that they can legislate a 
sound or adequate educational pro- 
gram. Such a program can be devel- 
oped only by men—by men who value 
and accept responsibility—by men with 


‘initiative and leadership—-by men who ~ 


are scientific in their thinking and will- 
ing to direct experimentation—by men 
who recognize that there is and should 
be little satisfaction or reward in achiev- 
ing the minimum—in other words, by 
free men. ' 

8. Skall the chief state school oficer 
and the state department of education 
regard their chief responsibility to be 
research, planning, and leadership, or 
ensuring compliance with legal specifi- 
cations and regulations? 


All would agree that some check must 
be made on the conduct of the schools 
within the framework of the law. How- 
ever, when that comes to be the chief 
occupation of the state department of- 


_ education, most would agree that it is 


failing to recognize its major responsi- 
bility. Despite such agreement, in 
some states the chief state school offi- 
cer and the department of education 
are not far removed from the regulation 
enforcement level. 

The resolving of this issue is closely 
related to the provisions regarding the 
state board of education and the chief 
state school officer. Educators look to 
the chief state school officer for re- 
search, planning, stimulation, and lead- 
ership, and regard the executive func- 
tions of regulation and enforcement as 
of less importance and much less diffi- 
culty. 

9. Shall conditions which will stimu- 
late leadership be set up in the state 
department of education? 

State departments of education are 
inadequately staffed in too many cases. 
Appointments frequently need to be 
politically sponsored. Tenure is inse- 
cure and short. Salaries are inade- 
quate. Conditions such as these do not 
make it easy to recruit outstanding 
talent for service in some of our state 
departments. They also may cause 
members of such departments to be 
highly responsive to political pressures. 
As a result, our states fail to conduct 
the research, to do the planning, and 
to offer the leadership which are so es- 
sential if we are going to achieve the 
goals of education. Perhaps ‘we have 
achieved essential leadership least well 
at the state level, though it is legally 
the most important level in American 
education. i 


ISSUES AT THE Locar LEVEL 


While we speak of our educational 
system as a state one, and while we 
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look to the state for leadership, belief 
in vigorous local units with large re- 
sponsibility for education is deeply em- 
bedded in the American society. Sel- 
dom does one encounter an American 
who favors what he calls a highly cen- 
tralized system of education. He may 
favor certain statutes which many be- 
lieve may lead to undesirable state con- 
trol, but he does so in ignorance, under 
the illusion that it is furthering local 
responsibility, or at least he gives lip 
service to local responsibility as the 
essence of the American educational 
system. Because of this tradition and 
conviction, it is essential that the local 
scene be scrutinized as carefully as the 
state scene. i 

1. Skall adequate local? administra- 
tive units be established? What shall 
be the size of the local administrative 
unit? Shall it be the same local unit 
for all phases of the educational service? 

In the colonial period and during the 
settlement of the western domain, many 
conditions favored a small local unit. 
Today the district system or some other 
local unit too small to serve present- 
day needs continues in too many states. 
Thus, in spite of the fact that some of 
our states, such as Utah, Maryland, and 
Delaware, have relatively few school 
districts, there are others, such as Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and Ilinois, with 
far too many, and we continue to speak 
of having more than 100,000 local 
school districts in the Nation. 

It takes very little thought to realize 
that a smaller number could serve the 
need effectively. This large number of 
districts means that the great majority 
of them are too small to have the re- 
sources (material and human) or the 
lay or professional leadership essential 
to the development of a reasonably ade- 
quate educational system. Despite this, 
the people tend to hold fast to the sys- 
if it were a panacea. Actually, 
yold fast because of tradition, love 


of patronage, desire to keep the school 
close to the home, failure to understand 
the nature of a reasonably adequate 
education to meet today’s needs, and 
desire to get state subsidy. ° 

While the argument that experimen- 
tation and thus the solution of our prob- 
lems of education comes through de- 
centralization is frequently advanced,. 
probably 90 per cent or more of these 
districts have never engaged and never 
will engage in any experimentation. 
They are quite incompetent to do so. 
They are almost a guarantee of the de- 
velopment of undesirable state uni- 
formity, since that may appear to the 
state to be the only way to secure 
sound educational provisions. Many 
states are wrestling with the problem. 
A few are reported to be making a suc- 
cessful attack upon it. It remains, 
however, the most crucial problem at 
the local level of the American educa- 
tional system. 

There is considerable agreement 
among educators as to the character- 
istics of a desirable local unit. The 
problem is how to achieve such a unit. 
Voluntary methods have been tried 
without too much success. Legislatures 
are extremely reluctant to pass legisla- 
tion with teeth regarding this issue. 
Perhaps the answer will be somewhere 
between state action (imposed) and 
local action (voluntary). It is to be 
regretted that as the state has increased 
the funds provided for education in re- 
cent years it has not stepped up the 
local structure concurrently so that the 
funds could lead to the achievement of 
more significant results. 

Related to this question is the mat- 
ter of whether the same local unit 
should serve all local education needs. 
Obviously, the junior college, adult 
education, certain phases of special 
education, and vocational education re- 
quire a larger local administrative unit 
than is imperative for the elementary 
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schools. Educators generally favor a parts of the Nation. If we can achieve 


unit large enough to provide effectively 
for all local education services, though 
there is some opinion favoring an in- 
termediate -unit between the state and 
local units. In some states, the county 
serves in this manner. The extreme of 
separate local units for various phases 
of education is found in California, 
where a citizen may find himself in 
three separate school districts: one car- 
ing for elementary education, another 
for high schools, and a third for the 
junior college. These three districts 
have no legal relationship, and in some 
instances have little relationship of any 
kind. Clearly, reorganization is greatly 
needed in that state. 

2. Shall uniformity characterize our 
exceedingly large local units, or shall 
initiative be emphasized within them? 
How can desirable decentralization be 
achieved in large cities? 

This might scarcely appear to be an 
issue in light of the issue discussed 
immediately before this one. Yet it is 
an issue, for we have some school dis- 
tricts which have more children in their 
schools than many of the states have in 
all their schools. And some of these 
cities have developed schools which are 
too far removed from the people, which 
have become too highly centralized, and 
which tend to put a premium on con- 
formity rather than on initiative. 

The placing of larger responsibility 
upon the respective principals and 
faculties, and the closer working of 
said faculties with the people of the 
school’s community, have checked this 
movement and stimulated the growth of 
a better balance between central con- 
trol and direction and local initiative 
and responsibility. More remains to 
be done. It is important not only for 
the children in the present large dis- 
tricts, but also because larger units ap- 
pear to be demanded by economic, so- 
cial, and educational factors in many 


“the larger units and their advantages 
and yet not lose such advantages as 
may accrue from independent local 
units, we can feel that we have soundly 
answered the problem of the size of the 
local unit. 

3. Shall members of local boards of 
education be elected by popular vote, 
or appointed by some agent? How can 
the quality of members be improved? 
Shall boards of education establish 
policy, or shall they participate in the 
details of administration? 

While most people favor election of 
board members by popular vote, it is 
not agreed that this is the preferred 
procedure in some of the large cities. 
Mayors continue to appoint school 
board members in a considerable num- 
ber of cities. Judges appoint them in 
a few cities. Generally they are elected 
or appointed at large, though having 
them represent wards persists in some 
cases, 

Improvement in the quality of board 
members will probably be effected only 
through greater citizen interest and ac- 
tion, but the best procedure for doing 
this is not clear. While the school 
board members are legally the agents 
of the state authority for the operation 
and maintenance of schools, they also 

have a general responsibility to the 
community, since they frequently pro- 
vide beyond the program insisted upon 
by the state. While educators gener- 
ally agree that the boards of education 
must act as bodies and not as individu- 
als, and that boards should establish 
policies and not handle the details of 
administration, there are board mem- 
bers who act as if they had powers re- 
garding education as individuals, and 
continue to enjoy carrying out detailed 
administrative acts. Until public opin- 

ion which understands the desirable a 
rangement and which insists up 
develops, there are likely to be 
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members who wish to administer. This 
condition is likely to persist until we 
have better-educated administrators who 
will hold fast to basic principles regard- 
ing the matter and who will support 
one another in improving administra- 
tion. > 

4. Shall conditions surrounding the 
local school administrator be estab- 
lished that will stimulate leadership on 
his part, or shall he be regarded pri- 
marily as an administrator ar executive? 
If he is to lead, what conditions should 
be achieved? 

Much opinion supports the view that 
the local administrator should be a 
vigorous leader of community and staff, 
and that through his leadership the 
school should profoundly affect life in 
the community. Administrative codes, 
however, do not challenge him sufñ- 
ciently along these lines. Furthermore, 
his lack of reasonable security or of 
protection from unfair attack does not 
encourage him in leadership. Some 
communities and’some baard-of-educa- 
tion members may still prefer one who 
. devotes his energy to careful adminis- 
tration of what is, rather than to im- 
provement of it. “ The leadership role 
is more difficult and more hazardous. 
Both appear essential if education is to 
play the role which our ‘democracy de- 
sires. 

The administrator is generally with- 
out large statutory powers. While some 
improvement in his status can be 
achieved through statute, much needs 
to be done through the development of 
public understanding which will sup- 
port the administrator in the discharge 
of his responsibility. The profession 
itself should also play a larger role in 
the development of the conditions which 
will facilitate the exercise of leadership 
by the administrator. 

. Shall a unit or multiple type of 
nization be accepted in the local 


In other words, shall the superintend- 
ent of schools be the chief executive to 
whom all other executives employed by 
the school are responsible, or shall some 
other executives be co-ordinate in rank 
with the superintendent and responsible 
directly to the board of education? 
Educators generally favor a unit or- 
ganization, since education is the pur- 
pose for which the entire organization 
exists; but a considerable percentage of 
our cities continue to follow a multiple, 
or at least a dual, type of organization, 
with the business manager frequently 
co-ordinate in rank with the superin- 
tendent. 

6. Shall the board of education and 
the superintendent of schools attempt 
to provide education “alone,” or shall 
they emphasize communication and seek 
to involve teachers and citizens in the 
process? If the latter, through what 
organization shall it be done? 

Recent years have seen increased 
emphasis upon the desirability of in- 
volving teachers and citizens in the de- 


. velopment of education in the local 


area. Citizens’ advisory committees on 


‘education have been established as a 


result, and steps have been taken to 
secure the participation of more mem- 
bers of the staff. 

These developments should be under- 
stood as extrastatutory: Nevertheless, 
they involve very important problems— 
problems of such difficulty that some 
boards of education and superintend- 
ents are happy to avoid them. Fre- 
quently they do not take steps to in- 
volve citizens and teachers. Despite 
this, it is probable that an organiza- 
tion will have to develop which will 
give parents, teachers, and other citi- 
zens a larger opportunity to participate 
in thinking through the basic policy 
problems which confront the schools. 

7. Shall local units have large oppor- 
tunity to experiment and to develop 
education to meet the needs of indi- 
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viduals and the society, or shall they 
be narrowly circumscribed by statute 
or code provision? 

This might be expressed in somewhat 
different terms as follows: Shall the lo- 
cal school district be regarded as a di- 
rect instrument of the state, or as an 
agent of the people of the district as 
well as an agent of the state? To what 
extent may the local unit and the state 
be regarded as partners in carrying the 
educational service forward? Shall the 
local authority have power to levy lo- 
cal taxes to develop education, or only 
very limited power with rigid constitu- 
tional or statutory limitations? 

Strong local units which supposedly 
have power to develop education to 
meet the needs of children and commu- 
nity are favored. Yet we increasingly 
find legislation specifying what is to be 
done and how it is to be done, espe- 
cially in regard to that which is taught. 
Uniform textbooks, detailed courses of 
study which are prescriptive rather 
than suggestive, specification of special 
courses and days to be celebrated, are 
constantly threatening the very life of 
the vital local unit. Too little atten- 
tion has been given to determining and 
establishing the conditions under, which 
the local unit could discharge its re- 
sponsibility most effectively. Pressure 
groups see the legislature as an easy 
target, and we have not developed a 
philosophy of administration which has 
made it possible to withstand the pres- 
sures. 

As the school becomes more closely 
integrated into a society characterized 
by social and economic change, this 
condition may easily grow worse and 
choke off much of what we hope to 
achieve through the local unit. Per- 
haps we have failed to recognize that 
the stronger and more competent are 
the local authorities, the stronger and 
more competent is the state. Too much 


- point. 


doing directly or controlling by the state 
may thus weaken the state or lessen the 
effectiveness with which it meets its 
educational obligation. 

8. Shall local education units broaden 
their concept of education—work more 
closely with other local government 
agencies and maintain their independ- 
ence (fiscal and other) of them? 

Health services, recreation, public 
housing, placement, and follow-up of 
youth—all these demand that the school 
broaden its interests and program. 
They also insist that the school work 
more closely with other governmental 
agencies which also have a responsi- 
bility in these matters. Can this be 
done on the basis of co-operation, or 
will it necessarily cause the education 
authorities to become fiscally depend- 
ent upon the city or other agency of 
local government? 

Educators are largely agreed that 
fiscal independence should be main- 
tained. Political scientists are not all 
in agreement with educators on this 
All recognize that the educa- 
tion service needs to be closely inte-- 
grated with the work of other agencies. 
How it shall be done remains an issue. 
Co-operation and co-ordination of gov- 
ernmental agencies is desirable, but 
care must be exercised to ensure the 
improvement and advancement of the 
educational services in the process. 


ISSUES AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Fewer critical issues in the organiza- 
tions of education exist at the Federal 
level than at the local and state levels. 
This is to be expected, in view of the 
fact that education has been regarded 
so largely as a state and local respon- 
sibility. However, recent economic and 
social trends have forced education in- 
creasingly on the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government, and therefore ang 
creasing number of issues are and 
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be coming to the fore. Among these 
the following are offered as the most 
pressing ones. 

1. Skall various Federal agencies deal 
directly with local school authorities, or 
shall all such dealings be channeled 
through the respective state depart- 
ments of education? 

Especially during the thirties and 
forties, under the impetus of the eco- 
nomic crisis and later the war crisis, 
the Federal agencies have in many in- 
stances dealt directly with local school 
units. For example, Federal aid for 
school housing was carried on apart 
from the state department of education 
in many instances. It is true that the 
state departments were understaffed or 
poorly staffed in many cases, and that 
other arguments for direct Federal-lo- 
cal action could be advanced. How- 
ever, in the long run, this arrangement 
tends to weaken still more the state 
department of education (instead of 
building it up), and it leads to con- 
siderable waste. It appears difficult to 
justify, but bills which would continue 
this arrangement are still introduced in 
Congress. 

A factor in this situation may be the 
matter of whether or in what manner 
private schools shall participate in any 
Federal aids for education. Since state 
departments of education have been 
interested largely in public education 
(though it should be recognized that if 
education is a function of the state, the 
state should concern itself with private 
as well as public education), it is con- 
ceivable that some may feel that the 
private schools will fare better if the 
funds are directly administered by the 
Federal agency. It may also make 
patronage on the Federal level more 
available. 

2. Shall Federal activities in educa- 
tion be scattered through many depart- 
ments, or Shall they be centralized and/ 


or co-ordinated in an agency of the 
Federal Government devoted to educa- 
tion? 

This is an exceedingly difficult issue. 
Federal programs such as the school 
lunch program were conceived in many 
instances with the educational aim as 
the secondary one. In the case of the 
school lunch program, the primary ob- 
jective was to use agricultural surpluses. 
It is therefore understandable that its 
administration in the first instance 
would be in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. How long should it remain there? 
Or what aspects of it should be trans- 
ferred to the Office of Education since 
the program has come to be an nn 
tant aspect of education? 

Similarly, should school-housing aid 
be administered solely by a public 
works authority, or should the Federal 
agency supposedly charged with re- 
sponsibility for educational matters be 
involved in the administration of this 
program? If the latter, to what ex- 
tent and in what manner? 

3. Shall we have a Federal board of 
education with power to select a chief 
executive and with policy determination 
powers removed from or insulated — 
against direct political party pressures? 

Members of the board would prob- 
ably be appointed by the President 
with the approval of one or both houses 
of Congress. They would be appointed 
for long terms and only one or two ap- 
pointed in any one year. This has been 
advocated increasingly in recent years. 
It suggests that the Federal organiza- 
tion for education be based upon what 
is generally regarded as the best state 
organization—such as that found in 
New York. This board would be 
given large policy-determining powers. 
Through it its proponents would hope 
to achieve educationally sound judg- 


` ments rather than political ones regard- 


ing desirable developments. Of course, 
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these are not necessarily wide apart— 
but they may be. 

This plan would be at variance with 
some elements of the next issue to be 
presented, since under it there could 
scarcely be a chief administrator who 
would also be a Cabinet member, for 
the chief educational officer would be 
responsible to the board of education 
and not to the President directly. 

4, Shall the place which education 
occupies in the Federal Government re- 
main relatively minor, as under a com- 
missionership with relatively insignifi- 
cant powers, or shall education and the 
organization for it be given dignity and 
Significance at the Federal level? 

Those favoring the establishment of 
a Department of Education and a Sec- 
retary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet have long argued that educa- 
tion is a service of such vital signif- 
cance in our society that a Federal or- 
ganization in accord with the role of 
education should be established. Those 
who advocate the Federal board of edu- 
cation—one that would select an execu- 
tive officer—are seeking a similar recog- 
nition. However, they are desirous of 
achieving recognition for education on 
the same basis which it has been ac- 
corded in some of our states, and on 
the basis on which various other mat- 
ters are handled at the Federal level 


through commissions. This would re- 
move it from the more traditional gov- 
ernmental organization. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it should be noted that 
issues at the international level should 
also be discussed when considering the 
structure of the American educational 
system, for one of the tests of the ade- 
quacy of the organization at the local, 
state, and Federal levels is the extent 
to which it is prepared to fit into an 
international framework or to lead in 
its development. What organization 
would focus attention upon the inter- 
national aspects of education—would 
cause the American school system to 
understand, and participate or lead in 
the solution of, the world educational 
problem? The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion is a step in this direction. For one 
or another reason, however, it is not 
generally seen by educators as having 
a direct relationship to the system of 
education in our society. It is some- 
thing else rather than the top rung of 
the educational organization. Perhaps 
it is too early to expect a true world 
organization of education. It is not, 
however, too early to be facing the 
issue and to be thinking through ways 
of meeting it. 
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and local school systems. He is author of The Development of the City Superintendency 
of Schools in the United States (1935), Community Planning for Youth (1938), and nu- 
merous articles in the field of educational administration. 


Leadership in Education 


By D. J. Rose - 


HE quality of democracy is in di- 

rect proportion to the quality of 
its leaders. Leadership is universally 
measured by the fiber and texture of 
the product. The product of our edu- 
cational system is a world community 
in which enlightened people may live in 
peace and dignity. 

Sixteen civilizations have fallen. Nine 
more are deteriorating. The histories 
of their leadership are recorded. Our 
philosophy of an educated democracy is 
on trial. De we have a stereotyped 
educational system, and if so, will such 
a system survive? It may be unkind 
and unjust to place the blame of our 
world uneasiness and baffled confusion 
on educational leadership. The writer 
only knows that we have had two world 
wars in one generation, with no peace. 

History is a diary of individual and 
mass existence of our species on this 
planet. It reads like a novel of glory 
and pathos. We read of a little man 
with a heavy crown delegated by birth 
to lead a nation. We read of another 
leader, born of less illustrious parents, 
desirous of a heavier crown. Both lost 
their heads and crowns. This is of in- 
significant historical interest, but of 
great importance to millions of people 
in the future. These leaders not only 
lost their crowns and the heads but 
they. lost their nations and their civili- 
zations. It is significant that the crown 
was more important than the head. 
The symbol destined the people. 

For many centuries England care- 
fully schooled selected men and achieved’ 
the ultimate in statesman leadership. 
Vigilance in selection and tutorship be- 
came slack, and today England forfeits 
her international prestige because of a 
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Chamberlain and mourns the loss of a 
Disraeli. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN 
UNITED STATES 


It is obvious that the educational 
leaders of the United States have lacked 
the ability to select the embrvonic 
statesmen and subsequently give birth 
to leadership. Educational leadership 
has been too fossilized in the halls of 
educators themselves. A pattern has 
been cut and followed until the indi- 
vidual’s mind becomes grooved to fit 
the pattern exactly. Self-initiative in 
act and expression wilts and frequently 
dies before the training period is com- 
pleted. A pattern is necessary, but it 
must be brought up to date. Profes- 
sional educators must have the wisdom, 
the vision, and the sagacity to train 
people to think clearly and fairly for 
themselves and all the people. They 
must be able to garner efforts from lay- 
men. Rest assured that the lay people 
are anxious to assist, but they are keen 
judges and quick to evaluate leader- 
ship. When the educational leaders 
are able to master the aid of all the 
nonprofessionals, democracy will be 
stabilizing a westward-moving civiliza- 
tion. : 

Leadership in democracy lies crystal 
clear in the minds of our professional 
educators. This is not fantastic or 
idealistic. It is real, and therefore be- 
comes an intriguing challenge. If our 
teachers are taught to think, they will 
in turn train our thirty-five million 
public-school children to think. When 
we have correlated thoughts of teach- 
ers, parents, and children, giving rise to 
acts, we shall have a spontaneous frui- 
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tion of democracy—viable and func- 
tioning. The fifth freedom is one’s 
ability to direct his own life. Another 
freedom might well be one’s ability to 
direct properly the lives of those about 
him. Is it possible that too frequently 
we think of personal economic security? 

Dynamic leadership, as exemplified 
by Aycock of North Carolina, Alder- 
man of Virginia, Kirkland of Vander- 
bilt, Eliot of Harvard, Columbia’s 
Barnard, Hopkins’ Gilman, Stanford’s 
Jordan, and Cornell’s White, is not im- 
possible, and would mean the enlighten- 
ment of the world. Universal demo- 
cratic education is the hope for the 
peace of the world through the youth of 
democracies. America will march to 
greatness on the feet of its youth, or it 
will not march. Should it march, the 
direction, the course, and the achieve- 
ments will be determined by the leaders. 


FUNCTION OF LEADERSHIP IN EDU- 
TION AT ALL LEVELS 


It is trite to repeat that if democracy 
is to survive, its constituents must be 
enlightened and its educational léaders 
must become more community- and 
world-minded. When an educational 
leader works on a local level, he neces- 
sarily is on a state and even a national 
level, because the process and the pro- 
grams are so “interassociated” as to be 
a part of the main. Developed ideas 
no longer remain local unless we think 
of the world as a locale. : 

The sooner the school administration 
is relieved of tensions and pressure 
groups and aided in a sound program 
of education and citizenship, the earlier 
all the people will become an integral 
part of a real democracy. Likewise, 
the board of education and the com- 
munity at large should enter into the 
school community program and evolve 
the very rudiments of democracy and 
liberty to establish a lasting peace. 


On the higher educational level, the 
guidance idea is seriously settling down 
to the business of creating leadership 
with knowledge, skill, and technique 
which will serve as nutrients to demo- 
cratic leadership and education. Ex- 
amples of this movement are: (1) the 
human-relations workshop conducted by 
New York University and the Chau- 
tauqua Institution; (2) the national 
conferences of professors of educational 
administration on educational leaders— 
their function and preparation; and (3) 
the Bowling Green, Ohio, Conference. 

On the other hand, public sentiment 
in support of democratic education is 
taking root. Recently, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools has been established. ‘This is 
the first independent national associa- - 
tion of laymen dedicated to the im- 
provement of public schools.” The 
school boards of the Nation are or- 
ganized on a national level, with a 
secretaryship, clerical aids, and offices 
in Chicago. The Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is growing in numbers, 
interest, and constructive thought. 
Many other lay groups and the general 
public are becoming increasingly aware 
of the pertinent need for improvement 
in education and educational leadership 
on all levels. 
` Democratic leadership in American 
education demands more than “aca- 
demic freedom.” We must now deter- 
mine clear and unequivocal fundamen- 
tal policies in education. There can be 
no crossroads of decision. The com- 
munistic and socialistic concepts are 
already growing in our democracy. 
This spurious form of so-called ‘aca- 
demic freedom is undermining the basic 
principles of our government. The lines 
of demarcation are forming. Students 
must be taught the truths about all 
forms of government. They must also 
be taught the proper respect for our 
traditional American institutions and 
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philosophies. Fear not a relative com- 
parison. Darwin’s theory, “survival of 
the fittest,” is applicable. “The great- 
est weapon against totalitarian govern- 
ments is the education of the people in 


the principles of their Government.” . 


“Leaders emerge when sound group 
process is- applied to the solution of 
real problems.” We will no longer fol- 
low the oratorical personality, but faith 


and courage in the future, logically pre- 
sented. We should have a workshop to 
select sound, liberty-loving representa- 
tives from the professional and lay na- 
tional associations to work out a solu- 
tion to the problem. This is the very 
function of democratic processes in 
education. Its effect would be of value 
on local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels. 
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Financing Public Education 


By Warrer D. Cocxine and Epcar L. MORPHET 


ANY thoughtful observers of the 

postwar period have expressed 
the opinion that education is the sole 
hope for a peaceful and secure world. 
In the United States, we have long ac- 
cepted Jefferson’s dictum that an edu- 
cated citizenry is essential for a success- 
ful democracy. Education for all the 
people, regardless of social or economic 
Status, race, creed, or color, is an ac- 
cepted tenet of American life. Public 
schools were organized and given the 
responsibility to make democracy work 
through providing educational oppor- 
tunity for all people. Laws have been 
enacted which specify that all children 
must attend school for a required num- 
ber of years or until they have attained 
certain educational proficiency. No 
agency has received greater confidence 
and faith from the people than the 
public schools. 


WHERE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 


Legally, the public schools are recog- 
nized as agencies of the several states: 
the courts have held without exception 
that education is primarily the func- 
tion of the political state. Educational 
and governmental theory has insisted 
that when a citizen acts with respect to 
schools, he acts as a citizen of the state 
rather than as a citizen of a local gov- 
ernmental unit. The basic law estab- 
lishing schools has always been state 
law; the constitution of each of the 
original thirteen states contained pro- 
visions for the. establishment of free 
public schools. No territory has ever 
been admitted to statehood which has 
not included in its proposed constitu- 
tion a mandatory provision providing 
for a public school system. Thus, 
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America has developed its remarkable 
system of free public schools through 
the legal framework of the forty-eight 
states, making education in America a 
state function. The financial support 
of public schools therefore is primarily 
a state responsibility. 

However, in the development of the 
public school system the states placed 
the major share of the responsibility on 
the local school districts which they 
created for the purpose. Frequently 
local districts were charged under gen- 
eral state supervision with constructing 
school buildings, outlining the educa- 
tional program, hiring personnel, op- 
erating~the schools, and taxing them- 
selves to provide necessary funds. Only 
in the past twenty-five years have the 
States: reasserted their direct control 
over the schools and moved to take a 
larger share in their operation. In this 
movement a pronounced trend has de- 
veloped for the states to assume a much 
greater share of the burden of financial 
support. 

Recent years have shown a rapidly 
developing concern on the part of the 
Federal Government for public educa- 
tion. There have been several rea- 
sons: the financial ability of the states 
has tended to grow more diverse; the 
mobility of population between states 
has steadily increased; the social wel- 
fare of all the people has been accepted 
as a primary concern of the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
has the broadest base for taxing all 
kinds of wealth. While the problem of 
Federal financial assistance for educa- 
tion is discussed in detail in another 
article, it is appropriate to point out 
here that the over-all program for 
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financing public education in the future 
is directly related to the policies and 
responsibilities the Federal Government 
enacts and accepts. 


EXPANDING TASE 


The size and the character of the 
task of the public schools have grown 
tremendously. Prior to the twentieth 
century, the program of the schools 
was narrow and limited. Major atten- 
tion was directed at teaching knowledge 
in the so-called fundamentals and di- 
rectly related subjects. Today the 
school’s program is wide and complex. 
It includes instruction in hundreds of 
fields and provides services of many 
kinds. It continues to expand. Also, 
schools are open for a greater number 
of days per year. Formerly the school 
population consisted of those who 
wanted to attend; now children of cer- 
tain ages are required by law to attend. 
High school attendance is almost uni- 
versal; nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens are increasing rapidly, and 
junior colleges are becoming a part of 
the public school system. Adult edu- 
cation is developing by leaps and 
bounds. The increase of births since 
World War II over the corresponding 
period prior to the war is more than a 
million a year. 

The amount of money needed for 
public school will continue to increase. 
Elementary school enrollments are rap- 
idly increasing, and by 1955 the sec- 
ondary school will begin to show large 
additional enrollments. Nursery schools 
and kindergartens, junior colleges, and 
adult education programs are all grow- 
ing at an accelerated rate. Pupils con- 
tinue to attend school for greater num- 
bers of years. The length of the school 
year is increasing. The number and 
variety of offerings and services of the 
schools are growing constantly. School 
plants, already far behind the demand, 
will be built in increasing numbers. 


Finally, if the schools are to fulfill their 
objectives and the achievements ex- 
pected of them, more and better per- 
sonnel will be required. All these fac- 
tors cost money and will therefore re- 
quire a greater effort to finance schools. 
Where is the money to come from, and 
how can it be distributed so that it is 
available where and when needed? 


PRESENT STATUS OF STATE AND 
LOCAL SUPPORT 


During the past few years the pat- 
tern of state and local support for 
schools has changed materially in many 
states. Notwithstanding these changes, 
there are still great variations not only 
in the status of state and local support 
but also in the principles and criteria 
on which programs of financial aid for 
schools are based. Some states still 
distribute practically all funds in equal 
amounts per pupil or per teacher-unit, 
regardless of the wealth or poverty of 
the districts; others distribute most 
funds in accordance with formulas 
which are designed to assure a reason- 
ably adequate minimum or foundation 
program of education for all children. 

There are a number of procedures 
used in measuring the effort of the 
states to support their public school 
programs. Two of the simplest and 
most valid are the ratio between, the 
current expenditures for the public 
schools and the income of the people, 
and the ratio between the revenues pro- 
vided for the support of the public 


‘schools and the income of the people in 


the state.? 


1 The only data available thus far for 1947~ 
48 on many of the items are found in the re- 
port of the study of education recently made 
by the Council of State Governments This 
report is entitled The Forty-Hight State School 
Systems. Most of the data used in this sec- 
tion and in subsequent sections dealing with 
state and local revenues and expenditures for 
schools are based on this report. The income 
payments of individuals in the various states 
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The variation among states in efforts 
to support public schools is due to 
many factors. One of the most signifi- 
cant is wealth or financial ability. While 
some states with limited ability- have 
made relatively small effort, in general 
the states with low ability have made 
a greater effort over a period of years 
than those with large ability. 

In 1947-48, the ratio between the 
state and local revenues for public 
schools and the income of the people 
ranged from 1.4 per cent in Illinois to 
3.6 per cent in New Mexico. 

“Of the ten states having the lowest 
income per child of school age, all ex- 
cept two were making an effort equal to 
or greater than that of the median state. 
Six were making an effort higher than 
the median, two were exactly at the 
median, one was only 0.1 below the 
median, and the other was only 0.2 be- 
low the median. Of the ten states with 
highest income per child of school age, 
~only one was making an effort equal to 
that of the median state. 3 

One conclusion is apparent: the least 
wealthy states cannot be expected to 
make from three to four and one-half 
times the effort of the most wealthy 
states to support their school programs 
and still be able to compete economi- 
cally with those states. Some plan 
should be developed so that no state 
will have to make an excessive effort to 
support a reasonably adequate program 
of education for all of its citizens. 


Support by governmental levels 


In all states, funds for the support of 
schools are received from Federal, state, 
and local sources. Federal funds thus 
far have been provided only for special 
phases of education, such as vocational 
education. The percentage of all school 





are for the year 1947 as published by the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce in Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, Aug. 1948, p. 18. 


funds derived from Federal sources over 
a period of years has ranged from about 
0.5 per cent of the total in a few states 
to about 5 per cent in one or two others. 
The median per cent has been about 2. 

The percentage of funds from state 
sources has increased considerably dur- 
ing the past ten years. In 1937-38, in 
the median state, only about 29.8 per 
cent of the total school revenues came 
from state sources, while in 1947-48 
the corresponding figure was approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. There is still, how- 
ever, a very wide range among the 
states in the percentage of school funds 
provided from state sources. In Ne- 
braska it is only about 4 per cent, 
while in New Mexico and Delaware it 
is 86 and 87 per cent respectively. 

Most states have moved in the di- 
rection of a plan of support for various 
phases of the program which involves 
both state and local revenues. North 
Carolina and Delaware have established 
complete state support for the founda- 
tion program. 


State regulations 


In all states, at least some degree of 
responsibility for operating most local 
schools has been delegated to local 
school systems. However, the extent 
to which such responsibility has been 
delegated varies greatly. Some states 
have assumed responsibility for certain 
phases of the school program such as 
purchasing textbooks or school buses. 
Others have retained or assumed very 
little responsibility. 

In developing state regulations, three 
objectives are commonly recognized, as 
follows: (1) The educational interest 
and welfare of the children should be 
safeguarded to the maximum extent 
possible; (2) the interests of the tax- 
payer should be safeguarded so as to 
assure that maximum value will be re- 
ceived from all expenditures; and (3) 
considerable emphasis should be placed 
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- on the development of local leadership 
and responsibility. 


Sources or STATE AND LOCAL 
ScHOOL REVENUES 


At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, all but a small percentage of 
the school revenues in most states came 
from the general property tax and the 
income from the permanent school fund. 
Since that time, and particularly dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, there has 
been a distinct tendency to broaden the 
tax base for support of the school pro- 
gram. 

In 1947-48, in the median state 60.5 
per cent of all state and local revenues 
for public and secondary schools was 
still derived from property taxes, and 
39.5 per cent was derived from other 
tax sources. The percentage of the to- 
tal derived from property taxes ranged 
from 11.2 per cent in Delaware to 89 
per cent in Massachusetts. In nine 
states (Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin) 
80 per cent or more of the public school 
revenues still comes from state, county, 
and local property taxes. 

The state property tax as a direct 
source of school support has new been 
eliminated in all but eight states (Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Nevada, Texas, and Utah). 
The trend is to eliminate this tax. 
However, Wyoming, in 1948, voted to 
authorize a state property tax to be 
levied for school purposes. 

While it was originally thought that 
the permanent school funds (estab- 
lished chiefly from the proceeds derived 
from the sale of lands acquired through 
Federal land grants) would constitute 
an important source of support for 
schools, yet in nearly every state at the 
present time the largest percentage of 
state funds for schools is derived from 
appropriations from the general fund. 







In twenty-two sta 
school revenues dei, 
cifically earmarked fo 
a number of other stale no 
age derived from earmab.. SẸ 
relatively small. Only ine ~.. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 

and Utah is more than 80 per à 
all state school revenues derived 1. 
earmarked tax sources. 

Nearly all of the local revenues for 
schools are still derived from property 
taxes In nearly every state some lim- 
ited local revenues for schools are de- 
rived from other sources, such as fines, 
forfeitures, and poll taxes, but the 
amounts received are relatively small. 


METHODS USED TO DISTRIBUTE 
STATE ScHoot FUNDS 


During the past quarter of a century 
procedures and techniques have been 
developed which, if properly applied; 
will enable each state to work out a 
program for assuring adequate educa- 
tional opportunities with uniform rea- 
sonable minimum tax effort on the part 
of the local school systems. Unfortu- 
nately, many states thus far have made 
only limited use of these techniques. 
The procedure has far too often been 
to attempt to estimate the funds the 
legislature can be expected to provide 
and to develop a plan for distributing 
these funds so that all schools will be 
“satisfied.” , 

Although valid and objective meas- 
ures are available for determining prac- 
tically all aspects of educational need, 
most states still use very rough meas- 
ures at least for certain aspects of need. 
Some of these measures are the school 
census; the school enrollment; approved 
budget; ‘weighted-pupil measure, a 
formula developed for weighting pupils 
in various sizes and types of schools; 
and classroom unit measure, based on 
practices and trends, and optimum 








in various sizes and 


“of states distribute all or 
„erable portion of their state 
zt funds without applying any 
~éct measure of local taxpaying ca- 
pacity. Such a procedure is not equi- 
table, and fails to meet the need. 

The most common measure of local 
effort is a prescribed tax levy. As a 
basis for participating in state funds, 
local school systems are commonly re- 
quired to levy a minimum uniform local 
tax. When the proceeds from this levy 
are subtracted from the cost of the 
foundation program as a basis for de- 
termining the need for state funds, it 
should be obvious that the procedure is 
equitable only when uniform assess- 
ment practices are followed throughout 
the state. Unfortunately, there are few 
states at the present time in which as- 
sessment practices are uniform. 

To overcome these difficulties, some 
states distribute funds making use of 
some uniform measure of local taxpay- 
ing ability. The proceeds resulting 
from the application of this measure in 
the local system are subtracted from 
the cost of the program to determine 


the amount of state aid to be provided. ` 


This tends to make for a more or less 
uniform foundation program. If prop- 
erly developed, the plan is objective 
and equitable. Sometimes these funds 
are granted for general purposes and 
sometimes for special purposes. Those 
for general purposes are usually con- 
sidered the most satisfactory. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN STATE 
TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS 


A major task confronting legislatures 
and officials is a restudy and revision 
of state taxation. In most of the states, 
present taxing systems have evolved 
from a system based upon an economy 
quite different from the present one. 
Most of the taxation systems in the 
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states were originally based on an 
agrarian economy. ‘There were good 
reasons. Industries were small and 
relatively few; wealth was not concen- 
trated in a few areas; personal services 
were few and brought small economic 
return. Few products were severed 
from the soil. Property in the form of 
land was the one tangible form of 
wealth that states looked to for reve- 
nue purposes. 

As manufacturing with its related 
services grew in size and dollar value, 
wealth became more concentrated in a 
few geographic areas. Growth in popu- 
lation, especially in cities, developed 
the need for all kinds of personal serv- 
ices, which brought about the growth 
and importance of the professions, 
Mere ownership of land did not neces- 
sarily indicate wealth and particularly 
did not represent income. 

As a result, most states from time to 
time revised their laws on taxation. 
As new forms of wealth emerged, taxa- 
tion laws were slowly amended to in- 
clude them in the state’s taxation plan. 
Thus taxation Jaws became a patchwork 
of legislation based upon today’s and 
yesterday’s economy. ‘This situation 
exists in most states today. 

Certain trends are apparent. Real 
property as a source of tax revenues is 
more and more reserved for the local 
units of government. With the grow- 
ing acceptance of the principle ‘of 
“ability to pay,” many states have 
amended their laws to provide for vari- 
ous forms of income taxes. Also, the 
dire need for more revenues has led 
many states to enact sales taxes in vari- 
ous forms. A few states with large 
natural resources, such as oil or miner- 
als, have made use of severance taxes 
on these products. Many have ear- 
marked revenues from certain sources 
for particular purposes. (Taxes on 
sales of gasoline were earmarked for the 
building of roads.) Legislatures have 
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found it possible to keep public opin- 
ion with them by enacting a certain 
type of tax for a purpose or service 
which the public rather generally ap- 
proved. The obnoxious general sales 
tax was enacted in several states with 
revenues earmarked for public educa- 
tion. 

In few if any cases has a state 
planned the services which it needs, fig- 
ured the cost, and then considered and 
enacted a state-wide system of taxation 
based on the particular forms of wealth 
which it possesses. Today there is 
urgent need in all the states for such 
systematic study and action. 

We believe that a state is wise to use 
the broadest possible base for taxing 
purposes; it is a mistake to single out 
a few sources of wealth. Certainly, 
ability to pay should be a cornerstone 
of any taxation program. We do not 
believe that schools should be singled 
out for special treatment, favorable or 
unfavorable. If and when a state has 
a wise and equitable taxation policy 
and program with all revenues going 
into one general fund, and with ap- 
propriations for all services made from 
that fund, schools will not require or 
need any special provisions from the 
standpoint of taxation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES NEEDED 


The objective of every state program 
of school finance should be to assure 
reasonably adequate and well-rounded 
educational opportunities -for all chil- 
dren and youth throughout the state on 
the basis of a fair and equitable tax 
effort on the part of all communities. 
The financial program should encour- 
age rather then discourage local initia- 
tive and responsibility, promote bona 
fide economy and efficiency, and facili- 
tate educational progress. It should be 
based on a system of taxation and ad- 
ministration which assures that the 
burden of support will be equitably 


distributed among all types and classes 
of citizens and taxing units. The pro- 
gram should be a partnership program 
involving adequate funds from both 
state and local sources, according to a 
plan which will assure that all bona fide 
educational needs are satisfactorily met. 

Some of the major issues in the ad- 
ministration of state school finance pro- 
grams, and suggested steps that should 
be taken to meet these issues, are pre- 
sented here for consideration: 

The traditional procedure has been 
to try to determine about what maxi- 
mum sum the legislature can be ex- 
pected to provide, and attempt to ob- 
tain that sum to be distributed ac- 
cording to some plan which will come 
nearest to satisfying all groups. The 
only sound procedure is to determine 
what services and facilities are essential 
for a satisfactory foundation program, 
translate those into costs, and then de- 
velop a plan for assuring that the neces- 
sary funds to meet these costs will be 
available to all local school districts 
from a combination of Federal, state, 
and local sources. 

Reasonably valid and objective meas- 
ures have been developed which should 
be used in determining all aspects of 
educational need. Rough and approxi- 
mate measures should be abandoned as 
rapidly as possible. A weighted-pupil 
or classroom-unit measure may be de- 
veloped to apply to all aspects of need. 
This should be a bona fide measure and 
should not be based on existing prac- 
tice which may tend to penalize ele- 
mentary schools or to encourage small 
schools. 

A satisfactory classroom unit for the 
current-expense phase of the program 
may be developed by using from 25 to 
27 pupils for more densely populated 
areas (or larger schools), with smaller 
numbers for more sparsely populated 
aeras or small isolated schools. To the 
number of units on this basis may be 
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added other units, likewise objectively 
determined, for special classes for ex- 
ceptional children, for vocational edu- 
cation, and for administrative and spe- 


cial instructional services. These units. 


may be used for measuring the need 
not only for current expense but for 
capital outlay on a foundation-program 
basis. The transportation need may 
also be objectively determined on the 
basis of density of transported popula- 
tion. 

In developing a sound program of 
state school finance, it is essential that 
objective and equitable procedures be 
used for translating needs into costs, 
before attempting to determine what 
funds will come from state sources and 
what from local sources. The reverse 
procedure is all too frequently used. 
The objective in connection with this 
step is to determine the cost of a foun- 
dation program which can be calculated 
on the basis of an objective formula ap- 
plied to local schaol systems—not to 
determine what each system will want 
to spend. Many systems will want to, 
and should be permitted to, spend more 
than the foundation-program cost. 


Apportionment of state and local effort 


The proportion of the foundation- 
program costs which should be pro- 
vided from state sources should be de- 
termined after a careful study of the 
breadth of the tax base and the relative 
burden on ad valorem property. Since 
most local school funds are derived 
from property taxes, a small percentage 
of funds provided by the state will 
mean that a relatively large part of 
the school funds must come from ad 
valorem taxes. Furthermore, limited 
state funds would mean that some of 
the most wealthy districts would not 
participate and thus would not have the 
community of interest in the program 
that is desirable. The local tax effort 
required should be so low that at least 


all but the most wealthy districts would 
receive some state funds; preferably so 
low that all would participate. 

A uniform, equitably determined, lo- 
cal tax effort should be required of all 
local school systems as their contribu- 
tion to the cost of the foundation pro- 
gram. If assessment policies are equi- 
table throughout the state, the local 
effort required can be expressed in terms 
of a uniform required tax levy. If 
practices are not uniform, an equalizing 
ratio or an objectively determined index 
of taxpaying capacity should be used. 
The local school system should receive 
from the state the difference between 
the objectively determined cost of the 
foundation program and the amount 
produced in the system by the uniform 
required tax effort. Each local system 
should -be permitted to levy any taxes 
for schools thé people desire, beyond 
what is required for the foundation pro- 
gram. 


The comprehensive program 


More states need to develop compre- 
hensive balanced foundation programs. 
By a comprehensive program is meant 
one that provides for all essential serv- 
ices, or at least all current expense, 
through one state fund. Several states 
have attempted to solve their problems 
by providing a series of special-purpose 
funds. Such a plan is unwise as part 
of a permanent program. 


State administration 


The responsibility for administering 
the program at the state level should 
be vested in the state department of 
education rather than in some nonedu- 
cational agency. If state department 
of education personnel are selected on a 
political basis, the system should be 
changed to assure competency. There 
should be few minimum standards, and 
these should be designed to promote 
and protect the educational welfare of 
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the pupils and to help to assure maxi- 
mum value from the expenditure of the 
funds. Detailed specifications and con- 
trols should be avoided tc allow. the 
largest possible opportunity for exercise 
of local initiative. If local school budg- 
ets are required to be submitted to the 
state, they should go to the state de- 
partment of education for review pur- 
poses only. No noneducational agency 
should be given the authority to re- 
quire school budgets or proposed tax 
levies to be arbitrarily reduced. 


Local administration 


Local school officials should have full 
opportunity and every encouragement 


to develop the very best program pos-. 
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sible. They should be authorized with- 
out restriction or limitation to certify 
the levies required for the foundation 


. program. Beyond that, there should be 


opportunity for additional lévies to be 
made, at least up to some reasonable 
limit, with the approval of the quali- 
fied electors. Under such conditions, 
provided adequate state safeguards are 
established, -there should be no need 
for approval of the budget by some lo- 
cal governing body, and especially no 
possibility for such a body to reduce 
individual items in the budget. Peri- 
odic audits and reports should be ex- 
pected and required as a means of ac- 
counting to the public and to state offi- 
cials for the expenditure of public funds. 
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Federal Aid for Education 


By Worum C. Reavis 


O American citizen who knows the 

history of his country fairly well 
need feel surprised at the keen interest 
taken by the Federal Government in 
public education. The national inter- 
est in public education antedates the 
drafting of the Federal Constitution. 
The Congress of the Confederation, by 
ordinance in 1785, demonstrated a na- 
tional interest by providing that the 
sixteenth section of every township in 
the newly surveyed land of the West 
should be reserved for the support of 
public schools. After the adoption of 
the Constitution this policy of the Con- 
federation was confirmed. Apparently 
the members of Congress were acutely 
aware of the problems which confronted 
the pioneers who were moving into the 
western wilderness. The desire to help 
them to keep alive the traditions of 
civilization expressed itself in the pro- 
nouncement made in 1787 which has 
been quoted frequently by those who 
seek the support of high authority and 
lofty sentiment in emphasizing the im- 
portance of schools: “Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” 

As a substantial contribution to the 
ideal thus expressed, Congress reserved 
the sixteenth section in every township 
in the Northwest, Territory as school 
land. When, later, states were created 
out of the Northwest Territory and 
other parts of the public domain, this 
policy was continued. By 1850, when 
California was admitted, two sections 
of each township were set aside for 
school support. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


The Constitution of the United 
States is conspicuous by its omission of 
any direct provisions or specific refer- 
ences concerning education. Moreover, 
the Tenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, ratified in 1791, provides 
that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” These facts may at first 
cause one to conclude that the Federal 
Government possesses no constitutional 
authority to promote and to control 
education in the states, and that such 
authority resides exclusively with the 
states and the people thereof. 

A careful study of the Federal Con- 
stitution, however, will reveal a num- 
ber of provisions which may be, and 
have been, interpreted as authorizing 
the Federal Government to participate 
in promoting and controlling education. 
For instance, the authority of Congress 
to grant lands and to authorize the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for the pro- 
motion of education in the states is de- 
rived chiefly from the Preamble to the 
Constitution, which states that one of 
the purposes for the establishment of 
the Constitution is the promotion of 
the general welfare, and from Article I, 
Section 8:1, which authorizes Congress 
to collect taxes to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. An- 
other provision of the Constitution 
which may be interpreted as conferring 
considerable authority upon Congress 
with respect to education is found in 
Article IV, Section 3:2, where it is 
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stated that “the Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all need- 


ful rules and regulations respecting the < 


territory or other property belonging to 
the United States.” If money in the 
Federal Treasury be regarded as prop- 
erty—as has been done by the Supreme 
Court of the State of MTllinois—the 
above provisions clothe Congress with 
almost unlimited power in collecting, 
expending, and regulating funds for 
educational purposes. 

Numerous other implied references 
to education may be found in the Con- 
stitution, which empower the Federal 
Government to participate in the pro- 
motion of education. The National 
Advisory Committee on Education lists 
fourteen different excerpts from the 
Constitution which have in one way or 
another affected educational develop- 
ment in the United States. 


Court DECISIONS 


There have been but relatively few 
decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the subject of Federal 
participation in education. These few 
decisions, however, indicate that the 
Federal Government has almost unlim- 
ited power to promote and to control 
education if it so desires, even though 
the word “education” cannot be found 
in the Constitution. 

It has been assumed in some quarters 
that the Constitution permits the Fed- 
eral Government to make grants and 
expend funds for educational purposes, 
but that the authority for control of all 
educational operations is vested only in 
the states. A contrary view is expressed 
in a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States where the court sus- 
tained the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enforce restrictions and 
stipulations in land grants to the states. 
The Court said in part, “The United 
States, being the grantor of the lands, 
could impose conditions on their use, 


and have the right to exact performance 
of the conditions.” From this decision 
it may be inferred that Congress has 
authority to prescribe the conditions 
under which it will grant subventions 
to the states, and that it has the au- 
thority to enforce the conditions pre- 
scribed. 


GRANTS OF LAND AND FUNDS 


The establishment of a land-grant 
policy by the Federal Government for 
the support of public education really 
began in 1802 with the admission of 
Ohio to statehood. The enabling act 
for the admission of Obio contained a 
proposal which, if accepted by the legis- 
lature of Ohio, was binding unless the 
proposal was revoked by Congress. 
The sixteenth section of land in each 
township was reserved to the inhabit- ' 
ants thereof for the support of schools. 
Indiana in 1816, Mississippi in 1817, 
and Ilinois in 1818 were admitted to 
statehood with the same land gift pro- 
visions as Ohio, except that in the case 
of Illinois the grant was made to the 
state for the use of the local township, 
and not directly to the township. On 
the admission of Missouri in 1821, the 
plan of grants was extended to the fu- 
ture states organized from the Louisiana 
Territory. 

As new states were organized after 
the admission of Michigan to statehood 
in 1837, the Federal Government be- 
came increasingly more generous in its 
gifts of land for school purposes. Oregon 
received two sections when it organized 
as a territory in 1848, and Utah, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico each received 
four sections for schools. In all, nearly 
75,000,000 acres of land from the na- 
tional domain were given to the states 
for public education. While much of 
this gift was wasted through poor ad- 
ministration, nevertheless it provided 
aid for the schools when financial as- 
sistance was greatly needed. 
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Another example of Federal support 
of education is the grants of land made 
in 1862 for the purpose of encouraging 
the development of the science of agri- 
culture and of the mechanic arts. These 
grants were made in wartime, when the 
food supply of the Nation was in jeop- 
ardy and when the profession of engi- 
neering was in its infancy. A need 
more urgent than that of 1862 can 
hardly be conceived. A great national 
crisis was at hand, and the states could 
‘not meet this crisis. Assistance from 
the Central Government was absolutely 
essential, 

With the income from the lands given 
for the development of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, the states established 
the institutions now known as the land- 
grant colleges. There can be no doubt 
that the United States has received from 
the land-grant colleges important con- 
tributions of knowledge and a body of 
trained men and women who have 
greatly benefited the Nation. While 
much has been gained, it is equally true 
that the development of these colleges, 
resulting from the Federal assistance 
given them, has tended in some of the 
states to disturb the equilibrium of the 
institutions attempting to provide higher 
education. 

The early Federal grants were not 
restricted to lands. In 1837 Congress 
distributed the surplus revenues in the 
United States Treasury. The amount 
was $28,000,000 and was distributed in 
the form of a deposit and prorated 
among the states according to their 
numbers of representatives and senators 
in Congress. Some of the states de- 
voted all or part of their respective 
shares to the support of schools. Al- 
though these funds, like those accruing 
from land grants, were often malad- 
ministered, they constituted an impor- 
tant factor in the development of public 
education. 

It is important to note that Congress 
placed no restrictions upon the states 


in the management of the early grants 
which it made for common schools. 
The change in policy which was adopted- 
when grants were made during and fol- 
lowing the Civil War is evident and of 
far-reaching importance. Grants were 
continued, but for specialized types of 
education, with Congress determining 
the types. With the first Morrill Act 
in 1862, the Federal Government began 
to exercise some degree of control by 
allocating the funds for specific phases 
of education. The act stipulated that 
grants of land were to be made to the 
states for the endowment and support 
of colleges “to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.’ The colleges receiv- 
ing the grants were expected to teach 
such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
The money made available by the sec- 
ond Morrill Act of 1890 could likewise 
be applied only to instruction in cer- 
tain specified fields. 

Numerous other acts were passed by 
Congress in which Federal grants were 
made to the states for educational pur- 
poses. Chronological and detailed ac- 
counts of these acts may be found in 
texts dealing with the history of educa- 
tion in the United States, and in re- 
cent national committee reports. Sev- 
eral of the acts, however, should be 
considered here because of their direct 
bearing upon school administration. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


With the passage of the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914, Congress began to provide 
for co-operative extension work in agri- 
culture and home economies for persons 
not attending land-grant colleges or 
universities. The significant feature of 
this act is its stipulation that in order 
to participate in the Federal appropria- 
tions, the state and local authorities 
must make available an amount of 
money equal to that received from the 
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Federal Government. It was with the 
passage of this act that the idea of 
“matching funds” was adopted as a 
fixed policy. The principle of match- 
ing funds was first applied in 1911, in 
a minor Federal appropriation provid- 
ing for marine education. 

Many persons engaged in the educa- 
tional profession disapprove of this type 
of Federal control, holding that the 
state’s educational program is quite cer- 
tain to be thrown out of balance be- 
cause of the necessity of deflecting 
state funds in a specific direction in 
order to meet Federal requirements for 
the matching of the Federal money. 

The largest measure of Federal con- 
trol over education in the states was 
enacted with the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act which was originally passed 
in 1917 and is designed to aid voca- 
„tional education. That the measure af- 
fects the control of education is evi- 
denced by the fact that it requires the 
approval by Federal authorities of 
state plans for courses of study, the 
preparation of teachers, and even the 
allocation of the time of pupils. The 
provision of the act which makes these 
stipulations effective and which consti- 
tutes the source of criticism by edu- 
cators is that which requires the state 
school systems to submit acceptable 
programs for vocational education be- 
fore they can receive the funds appro- 
priated by the Federal Government. 

The objections raised by many mem- 
bers of the teaching profession in op- 
position to the original provisions of 


the Smith-Hughes Act are partially re- ` 


sponsible for the provisions regarding 
matching of funds contained in three 
laws supplementing the original voca- 
tional act. They are the George-Reed 
Act (1929), the George-Ellzey Act 
“1934), and the George-Deen Act 
<). The George-Deen Act is the 
Jignificant of these supplementary 

/o) Whereas under the original 

2 i oe Act the Federal funds 


were to be matched dollar for dollar, 
the George-Deen Act has reduced the 
requirements for matching funds. The 
act required matching of funds for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors only to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the Federal funds each year 
until 1942, and then 10 per cent addi- 
tional each year thereafter until a maxi- 
mum of 100 per cent matching is 
reached. In teacher training, however, 
the Gedrge-Deen Act required match- 
ing on a dollar-for-ddllar basis from 
the beginning. 


Recent TYPES or FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION 


Three new types of Federal partici- 
pation in education, namely: (1) the 
Works Progress Administration, (2) 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
(3) the National Youth Administra- 
tion, were established during the 1930s 
to offset the deplorable conditions 
caused by the depression. ‘These meas- 
ures were administered directly by the 
Federal Government. All have now 
ceased to function. 

The most recent aid provided by the 
Federal Government for local schools 
is the National School Lunch Program. 
Although the purpose of this program 
was primarily the use of surplus agri- 
cultural products acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government to sustain fair prices, 
the children in the schools operating 
the program have benefited greatly 
therefrom. In 1946 the program was 
placed on a permanent basis by Con- 
gress, 5 

ProposED FEDERAL AID 

Legislation is pending before the 
Federal Congress which is designed to 
provide Federal aid to education in all 
the states, although intended primarily 
to elevate the standards of public edu- 
cation in the states unable to support 
an adequate program of education. 
This legislation is supported by the Na- 
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tional Education Association and its 
affiliated organizations, as well as by 
many organizations interested in the 
improvement of public education. 

Few well-informed people question 
the need for Federal aid to public edu- 
cation. The evidence of need for such 
aid is overwhelming. At least one-third 
of the states are unable to support an 
adequate program of elementary and 
secondary education from the tax in- 
come derived from state and local 
sources. The Federal Government has 
pre-empted the most lucrative source 
of local revenue, namely, the tax on 
personal income, and because of this 
the agencies of government find it im- 
possible to secure sufficient revenue to 
support state and local institutions of 
government without an excessive prop- 
erty tax. The request for Federal sup- 
port is therefore justified, since the 
national welfare is dependent on an edu- 
cated citizenry in all the states. With- 
out Federal aid, millions of children 
will fail to receive the basic education 
which a democratic social order should 
consider necessary to its own security. 

The objections to Federal aid to pub- 
lic education are based not so much on 
the cost as on the danger of encroach- 
ing Federal control. Some hold that 
the passage of a Federal aid bill would 
bring the police state one step nearer. 
Such opponents of Federal aid ignore 
both the need and the conditions con- 
tained in the proposed aid bill. Other 
opponents raise the selfish issue that 
some of the states will not receive ‘as 
much as they pay out, and that there- 


fore Federal aid should be resisted. In 
brief, the principal objection to Federal 
aid to public schools is the hazard of 
Federal contral. This takes on the 
characteristics of a bogey in light of 
the long fayorable record of interest in 
and assistance to education by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

If the states aré afraid of Federal 
control, then their representatives in 
Congress should write into any Federal 
aid law for education provisions such 
as are contained in the present bill, 
which place the full control of the pro- 
gram in the individual states and leave 
to the Federal Government only the re- 
sponsibility for auditing to ascertain 
that the terms of the law are being 
carried out. 3 

The purpose behind most Federal aid 
to education in the past—and the same 
purpose should prevail in the future— 
has been the advancement of the na- 
tional welfare through the equalization 
of the opportunities of all the children 
in the Nation, regardless of state of 
residence, to receive a good education 
at public expense. . 

The professional organizations which 
are sponsoring the pending Federal aid 
legislation are not asking for a general 
handout of Federal money. They want 
each state to carry its fair share of the 
cost of public schools in -order to re- 
ceive assistance from Federal funds, 
and the proposed legislation so pro- 
vides. It is the best measure yet de- 
vised to solve the educational problem 
which has confronted the Federal Gov- 
ernment from its beginning. 
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The Significance of Accreditation 


Ey A. J. BrumBaucH 


HE term “accreditation,” though 
widely used, is so recent in origin 
that it is not found in standard dic- 
tionaries. In its broadest sense it is 
used to identify the procedures em- 
ployed by educational associations, pro- 
fessional groups, or special agencies to 
determine the eligibility of a secondary 
school, college, university, or profes- 
sional school for membership. or eligi- 
bility for other forms of recognition, 
on the basis of previously established 
standards or criteria. An institution 
thus recognized is commonly referred 
to as “accredited” or “approved.” 
During the first decade of the pres- 
ent century the number of eccrediting 
agencies was small and the procedures 
of accrediting were comparatively sim- 
ple. Today the number of accrediting 
agencies is so large and the procedures 
have become so complex that the whole 
” accrediting movement threatens to break 
down under its own weight. There are 
those among the leaders in education, 
particularly in higher education, who 
would hasten the day when all accred- 
itation of educational institutions will 
be erased from the scene. On the other 
hand, there are those who believe that 
the complete abolition of all accredita- 
tion would be a distinct loss to Ameri- 
can education. In the area of higher 
education especially, the issues are so 
sharply drawn that an impartial ex- 
amination of the purposes of accredita- 
th of the procedures employed, of 
the values and disadvantages, and of 
possible remedies for the evils associ- 
ated with accreditation is called for. 


Purposes OF ACCREDITATION 


The main purposes either explicitly 
stated or clearly implied by agencies 
engaged in accreditation, briefly sum- 
marized, are: 

1. To promote and maintain high 
standards of education in arts and sci- 
ence. ; 

2. To promote and maintain high 
standards of preparation for service in 
the professions. 

3. To protect society against incom- 
petent professional practitioners. 

4. To maintain an adequate supply 
of qualified personnel in the professions. 

5. To guide prospective students and 
their parents in the selection of a col- 
lege of “recognized standing.” 

6. To facilitate the transfer of stu- 
dents from one college or university to , 
another. 

7. To encourage colleges and uni- 
versities to engage in experimentation 
and self-evaluation. 

8. To aid institutions in securing the 
staff and facilities needed to do work 
of high quality. 

9. To protect institutions from un- 
due political interference. 

10. To protect society against edu- 
cational frauds. 


CRITERIA OF ACCREDITATION 


To achieve these purposes, a wide 
variety of procedures are currently em- 
ployed. In the early stages of accred- 
itation the criteria were few, simple, 
and largely quantitative; e.g., a speci- 


- fied amount of endowment, a prescribed 
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number of departments or chairs, a re- 
quired number of years or units of high 
school work for admission, and a stated 
number of semester hours for gradua- 
tion. As the number of accrediting 
agencies increased, the criteria in- 
creased in both number and diversity. 
There were added such items as the 
percentage of the faculty holding vari- 
ous degrees, the number of books in the 
library, specific high school courses re- 
quired for admission, hours of teach- 
ing, size of classes, amount and sources 
of financial support, courses offered, 
the success of graduates in advanced 
studies. Each new accrediting agency 
developed its own standards. Even 
though the basic items are essentially 
the same and until recently have con- 
tinued to be primarily quantitative in 
nature, the manner in which the vari- 
ous criteria are applied to an institu- 
tion differs so markedly that an ac- 
credited college or university is com- 
monly expected to conform to multiple 
and diverse patterns of standards. 


PROCEDURES OF ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


An analysis of the specific items of 
information requested by the various 
accrediting agencies reveals the com- 
plexity of the current situation. One 
analysis made by Lawrence L. Bethel 
in 19407 showed that the total number 
of questions asked in report forms by 
thirty-three accrediting agencies was 
2,611, but that 61 per cent of the ques- 
tions were duplicates in that they asked 
for essentially the same information. 
Yet the forms of the questions intended 


1 Lawrence L Bethel, “The Historical De- 
velopment and Present Status of Procedures 
for Accrediting American Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” Cooperation in Accrediting Pro- 
cedures, American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, No. 14, American Council 
on Education, Washington 6, D C., April 
1941, pp. 18-36 (an abstract of a dissertation 
presented for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, Yale University, 1940). 


to elicit the same information varied 
widely, so widely in fact that the basic 
data required to answer them would 
have to be reorganized or recomputed. 
Among the items of information thus 
affected are assets and liabilities; in- 
come and ‘expense; contributed serv- 
ices and facilities; student fees; sala- 
ries; full-time, part-time, and special 
students; dates for reporting enroll- 
ment; classification of courses and cur- 
riculums; definition of credit hours; 
method of computing faculty-student 
load or faculty-teaching load. 

Procedures of accrediting agencies 
vary not only in regard to the forms 
in which their criteria are stated and 
applied, but also with reference to the 
phase of an institutional program that 
is accredited. As matters now stand, 
some agencies, notably the regional as- 
sociations, accredit institutions as a 
whole, even though they may have a 
number of separate specialized schools; 
others limit their accreditation to schools 
of specialized purposes—e.g., medical 
schools, dental schools, teachers col- . 
leges—and accredit the specialized 
school as a whole; still others accredit 
specific professional programs, whether 
organized as a separate school, a de- 
partment, or a curriculum—e.g., music, 
engineering, chemistry. These varia- 
tions stem largely from the nature of 
the accrediting bodies, some of which 
represent educational institutions, others 
of which represent practicing members 
of a particular profession, while still 
others represent jointly the institutions 
and the practicing professions. 

The major contributions of accred- 
itation to American education are im- 
plied in the purposes summarized above. 


SERVICES OF ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


By way of further interpretation’ of 
the contributions of accrediting agen- 
cies, the purposes stated by the agen- 
cies need to be amplified. One of their 
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important contributions is to provide 
the public with a list of institutions 
which, according to the criteria of the 
accrediting agency, offer creditable pro- 
grams of study. This information is of 
value to parents and high school gradu- 
ates in choosing reputable colleges or 
professional schools. It is of value 
to registrars and administrative officers 
seeking information concerning the 
quality of work done in other institu- 
tions. It is of value to philanthropists 
who need information concerning the 
quality of educational institutions or 
enterprises seeking their support. And 
it is of value to the general public in 
appraising the competence of practi- 
tioners in various professions. 

The accrediting agencies also render 
a valuable service in facilitating the 
transfer of students from one college to 
another. In such agencies as the re- 
gional accrediting associations, both 
secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education are approved. This 
practice enables colleges to determine 
the standing of secondary schools whose 
graduates may seek admission, and pro- 
vides a basis for determining the stand- 
ing of higher institutions to which stu- 
dents seek to transfer. Graduate schools 
also have depended upon the list of ac- 
credited higher institutions to deter- 
mine the competence of undergraduate 
colleges to prepare students for ad- 
vanced work. 

Still another contribution of the ac- 
crediting agencies is the support given 
to chief administrative officers in pre- 
senting needed improvements in cer- 
tain aspects of educational programs 
either to board members or to the in- 
stitution’s constituency. Some accred- 
iting bodies make periodic studies of 
their institutional members and issue 
comparative reports on the basis of 


which a president can identify those 


phases of his institution’s program 
which need to be strengthened. Also, 


some of the accrediting agencies are 
instrumental in aiding the chief ad- 
ministrative officers to secure financial 
support for aspects of institutional pro- 
grams which by oversight or intent are 
neglected. This is generally regarded 
as a means of securing an equitable dis- 
tribution of available funds among the 
various phases of an institution’s pro- 
gram. It may merely be mentioned at 
this point that viewed from the stand- 
point of an administrative officer, these 
pressures exerted by outside agencies 
are not an unmitigated blessing. 
Accrediting agencies also are a means 
of protecting the integrity of educa- 
tional programs within member institu- 
tions from the encroachment of vested 
interests, such as political groups. 
Higher institutions have never been en- 
tirely free from the threats of interfer- 
ence by legislative bodies or by organi- 
zations which arrogate to themselves 
the responsibility for the protection of 
education against subversive influences. 
The accrediting agencies are some- 
times characterized as police groups. 
Most of them will rightly protest this 
characterization, because of their ef- 
forts to improve educational programs 
through special studies and periodic 
reports on various phases of the work 
of member institutions, through sug- 
gestions made by representatives of the 
agency concerning educational experi- 
ments or innovations, through inquiries 
which stimulate self-evaluation and self- 
analysis on the part of institutions, 
and through conferences and annual 
meetings where matters of educational 
policy and experimentation are pre- 
sented. Some of the more specialized 
accrediting agencies, particularly in the 
professional fields, aim to improve the 
quality of professional personnel by 
promoting more careful selection and 
better training of those entering the 
profession. While the professional 
groups, through their accrediting pro- 
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cedures, have emphasized the impor- 
tance of adequate support for their re- 
spective programs, other agencies, pri- 
marily interested in the preservation of 
the liberal arts, have taken steps to 
counteract what they construe to be 
the menace of the invasion of the lib- 
eral arts program by the professional 
agencies. 


CRITICISMS OF ACCREDITING Bopres 


This statement of the contributions 
of the accrediting agencies to higher 
education is a composite of what the 
agencies themselves believe to be their 
contributions. No objective study has 
been made to determine what in fact 
have been the effects, good or bad, of 
the accrediting associations on institu- 
tional programs. The growing protests 
against accrediting agencies raise a 
doubt in the minds of some educators 
as to whether these agencies are as 
valuable and constructive in their in- 
fluence as they claim to be. The re- 
cent action of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities in discontinuing its 
list of approved institutions, the ex- 
pansion and strengthening of what was 
formerly the Joint Committee of the 
land-grant colleges and state universi- 
ties, and the somewhat vehement criti- 
cism of the accrediting associations by 
a number of distinguished educators are 
instances in point. 

The reasons for these protests may 
be briefly stated as follows: The pri- 
mary responsibility for the control and 
effective operation of an institution 
rests with its board of trustees and its 
chief administrative officers. By dele- 
gated authority some phases of the edu- 
cational program become the responsi- 
bility of the faculty. Various types of 
external control, through either govern- 
mental or nongovernmental agencies, 
affect an institution’s program and op- 
erations. Among the nongovernmental 
_ agencies exercising such external con- 


trol are the accrediting associations. 
Time and again presidents report that 
an accrediting agency will make firm 
and insistent demands upon their insti- 
tutions which, if acceded to, prejudice 
other phases of the institution’s pro- 
grams; yet the pressure exerted by the 
accrediting association is so great that 
its demands cannot be ignored. It is 
repeatedly emphasized that in many 
respects the control of educational pro- 
grams has passed out of the hands of 
the board of trustees and the college 
president to the accrediting bodies. 

The multiplication of agencies, to- 
gether with rising annual membership 
and survey fees, imposes large financial 
demands upon institutions of higher 
education, demands that are becoming 
increasingly intolerable. 

Then, too, the flood of questionnaires 
sent to member institutions by accredit- 
ing agencies requires time on the part 
of administrative officers and their staffs 
that could be spent more effectively on 
other educational matters. These de- 
mands are complicated not only by the 


duplication of requests, but also, as 


has already been noted, by the various 
forms in which the information is re- 
quested. 

The demands made upon institutions 
by the various accrediting agencies are 
often inconsistent and sometimes con- 
tradictory. For example, in an insti- 
tution whose financial resources are 
limited, one accrediting agency may 
stipulate that more money must be 
spent on equipment; another that more 
books must be purchased for the li- 
brary; another that a larger staff must 
be provided for a specified school; still 
another that the salaries of faculty 
members must be increased. Each ac- 
crediting agency makes its demands in 
terms of its particular interests. These 
multiple demands are intolerable to an 
administration and a board of trustees 
charged with the responsibility for the 
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equitable use of its funds in the best 
interests of the institution as a whole. 

It is also claimed that accreditation 
tends to dull institutional initiative. 
Especially among marginal institutions, 
accreditation generally signifies a mini- 
mum condition of acceptability; but 
once accredited, the institution fails to 
make further efforts toward improve- 
ment. Superior institutions, it is said, 
have not achieved their high standing 
because of the stimulating influence of 
accrediting associations. 


PROPOSALS FOR REFORM 


On the basis of these criticisms some 
educators argue that the accrediting as- 
sociations have outlived their useful- 
ness, that they create more problems 
for higher education than they solve, 
and that they should be abandoned. 
Others insist that the values of the ac- 
crediting agencies far outweigh the evils 
attributed to them; that steps should 
be taken, therefore, to remedy the evils 
and to strengthen the values that are 
inherent in the accrediting movement. 
To this end, several proposals for re- 
form have been put forth in recent 
years. Some of these pertain to the 
improvement of the procedures em- 
ployed by the accrediting agencies; 
others relate to the control of the ac- 
crediting movement; and still others 
pertain to the co-ordination of the ac- 
tivities of the accrediting agencies. 


Improvement of procedures 


Reference has already been made to 
the fact that each accrediting associa- 
tion sets its own standards and that 
most of these standards tend to become 
somewhat rigid in pattern and quan- 
titative in character. For the purpose 
of relieving institutions from rigidly 
imposed quantitative standards, steps 
have been taken by several of the 
associations to emphasize qualitative 
measures of excellence. Most out- 


standing among the agencies moving in 
this direction is the North Central As- 
sociation, which in 1935 adopted a plan 
of accreditation based on the following 
premises: 

1. An institution should state its own 
purposes clearly and be accredited in 
terms of the extent to which it achieves 
those purposes. 

2. No one measure of an institution 
is crucial; excellence in some areas may 
more than offset deficiencies in others; 
an institution should be accredited in 
terms of its total pattern of strengths 
and weaknesses. 

3. Matters pertainhiy to quality of 
instruction and administration and the 
degree to which an institution is en- 
gaged in studying its own problems are 
important criteria for accrediting. 

4, Relative status among other insti- 
tutions on objective measures is more 
significant than the meeting of fixed 
standards. 

5. Carefully made judgments by com- 
petent experts, based upon factual data 
and careful observation, are helpful in 
determining the quality of an institu- 
tion. 

6. Institutional individuality and care- 
fully planned experimentation should 
be encouraged. 

Several other accrediting org uniza- 
tions have followed the lead of the 
North Central Association, but thus far 
this approach to accreditation has not 
gained general acceptance among the 
major accrediting bodies. However, 
the fact that a number of these agen- 
cies are currently reviewing their pro- 
cedures suggests that in the immedi- 
ate future the qualitative approach to 
evaluation of educational programs may 
be more widely accepted. 


Control of agencies 


There is a profound conviction on the 
part of a number of college and univer- 
sity presidents that some control must 
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be exercised to keep in check the mush- 
roomlike expansion of accrediting agen- 
cies resulting in duplication, conflict, 
and extraordinary costs. The most sig- 
nificant step in this direction was taken 
in 1938 when the National Association 
of State Universities and the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities formed a “Joint Committee on 
Accrediting” for the purpose of advis- 
ing institutions as to the accrediting 
agencies with which they should co- 
operate. Membership in this committee 
was later extended to include repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Urban 
Universities and the Association of 
American Universities. Quite recently 
this committee was further reorganized 
to make it representative of the Asso- 
ciation of State Universities, the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the Association of Urban 
Universities, the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, and the Association 
of American Colleges. The plans of 
the reorganized committee, as summa- 
rized in a statement issued by its chair- 
man, Chancellor R. G. Gustavson ‘of 


the University of Nebraska, provide. 


that: 

1. A permanent national commission 
on accrediting be established by ex- 
panding the present national committee 
to thirty members, with the approval of 
the constituent bodies and ultimately 
of the college and university member- 
ship. 

2. The functions to be: 

a. To devise a statement of accredit- 
ing principles. 

b. To study and report upon present 
practices and procedures of existing 
and proposed accrediting agencies, and 
make recommendations to member in- 
stitutions concerning relationship with 
accrediting agencies. 

c. To formulate methods which will 
produce agreement between the prac- 
tices of accrediting agencies and the 


approved principles of accrediting for- 
mulated by the national commission. 

d. To set up a permanent secretariat 
with a budget of approximately $30,000 
supported by dues assessed in propor- 
tion to enrollment. 

e. The commission shall not assume 
accrediting functions with respect to 
individual colleges and universities 
other than those associated with deter- 
mining the validity of appeals from the 
actions of accrediting agencies. 

It seems quite clear that the basic 
purpose of this committee and of the 
commission which it proposes to estab- 
lish is to limit and control the accredit- 
ing agencies. 


Co-ordination of activities 


Another approach to the problems 
in accreditation has been made by the 
American Council on Education. In 
1939 and again in 1940 the council held 
a conference of representatives of some 
thirty accrediting agencies, representa- 
tives of the Joint Committee referred to 
above, representatives of the United 
State Office of Education, and repre- 
sentatives of several universities, to 
consider these problems. These two 
conferences developed a number of spe- 
cific suggestions, among them: (a) that 
all accreditation be abolished; (b) that 
accreditation functions be delegated to 
state agencies; and (c) that steps be 
taken to co-ordinate existing agencies 
and to simplify their procedures. The 
third proposal was given most favorable 
consideration, and the council was 
asked to appoint a continuing commit- 
tee which would consider the develop- 
ment of a master schedule for use by 
accrediting agencies and would secure 
from institutions judgments as to the 
value of the activities of the various ac- 
crediting bodies. 

The committee had barely begun its 
work when it was interrupted by the 
war, During the years since the war 
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it has proceeded to explore the feasi- 
bility of establishing a naticnal com- 
mittee or commission of the regional ac- 
crediting associations. At a meeting 
held in Chicago on March 14 and 15, 
1949, the councils Committee on Ac- 
crediting Procedures, in co-operation 
with representatives from the regional 
associations and from the Joint Com- 
mittee referred to above, agrsed to re- 
quest each regional accrediting agency 
to appoint a member and an alternate 
member to a National Committee of 
Regional Accrediting Agencies, with 
one vote for each agency represented 
on the committee. This committee 
would be called together, initially, by 
the American Council on Education, 
through the Chairman of its Committee 
on Accrediting Procedures. 


PLANS FOR REGIONAL AGENCIES 


The regional representatives on the 
National Committee of Regional Ac- 
crediting Agencies will be authorized 
by their respective regional agencies to 
carry on the following functions: 

1. To publish a list of “Accredited 
Institutions of Higher Education of 
the United States,” to consist of those 
institutions accredited by the regional 
accrediting agencies. 

2. To work toward a greater degree 
of uniformity of philosophy and pro- 
cedures among regional accrediting 
agencies. 

3. To develop a place for the collec- 
tion of uniform information from all 
collegiate members of regional accredit- 
ing agencies. 

4. To work with other accrediting 
agencies, and other groups interested 
in problems of accrediting, looking 
toward a greater degree of co-operation 
and co-ordination within the whole ac- 
crediting movement. For example, one 
problem would be the exploration of 
plans for securing and disseminating in- 
formation on the success in advanced 
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studies, of students from various insti- 
tutions. 

5. To consider, in co-operation with 
other groups, plans for the establish- 
ment of a “National Federation of Col- 
legiate Accrediting Agencies,” includ- 
ing the possibility and desirability of 
establishing a central office and staff to 
carry on the work of such federation. 

This plan has been approved by the 
six regional associations, and the Na- 
tional Committee is proceeding to dis- 
charge the responsibilities delegated to 
it. 

The council’s committee has also un- 
dertaken to draft certain basic prin- 
ciples which it believes will be useful 
in guiding efforts to solve some of the 


‘complex accreditation problems. As 


yet this statement of principles is in a 
very preliminary form, but the com- 
mittee intends to expand and refine it 
with the expectation that its statement 
may provide a philosophical basis for 
co-ordination and simplification of ac- 
crediting procedures. 


NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION 


The need for the types of co-ordina- 
tion that have been proposed by the 
council’s committee is already recog- 
nized by some of the accrediting agen- 
cies. It is commonly agreed that the 
main body of information required by 
the various accrediting agencies could 
very appropriately be secured from in- 
stitutions by a central office and made 
available as desired to the agencies 
needing this information. Such an ar- 
rangement would simply carry to com- 
pletion the steps that have already been 
taken toward the organization of a 
master schedule and the uniform defi- 
nition of items of information to be in- 
cluded in the schedule. 

The need for co-ordination is further 
recognized by some of the agencies 
among which duplication of effort has 
existed. In the field of accreditation of 
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« nursing education, for example, several 
agencies which have heretofore oper- 
ated independently are now forming a 
single council which will be responsible 
for determining the criteria to be em- 
ployed in accreditation and for apply- 
ing those criteria to various types of 
nursing education programs. A some- 
what similar approach is being made 
in the field of social work, where two 
independent organizations have en- 
gaged in accreditation. These consti- 
tute merely first steps toward the more 
complete co-ordination of the accredit- 
ing activities of all the major regional, 
national, and professional associations. 


SUMMARY 


By way of summary it may be said 
that: 

1. Viewed historically, accreditation 
has generally been regarded as a valu- 
able means of informing the public 
about the standing of secondary schools, 


colleges, and professional schools; of 
aiding administrators in improving their 
educational programs; and of promot- 
ing educational experimentation and in- 
stitutional self-evaluation. 

2. The benefits to education derived 
from accreditation justify the continua- 
tion of accrediting practices in some 
form. 

3. In the field of higher education 
the multiplication of accrediting agen- 
cies, each formulating its own stand- 
ards, has given rise to intolerable de- 
mands on colleges and universities and 
to duplication and conflicts among the 
agencies themselves. 

"4. Remedies for this untenable situa- 
tion are being sought by improving the 
accrediting process through greater em- 
phasis on qualitative rather than quan- 
titative criteria, by efforts to control 
the growth and activities of accrediting 
bodies, and by efforts to co-ordinate 
and simplify the accrediting activities 
of the various agencies. 
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Social Change in the United States 


By James H. S. Bossarp 


LL education, broadly speaking, is 

preparation for living. From this 
it follows that the specific forms and 
purposes of education must be related 
to the kind of world in which the living 
is to be done. Changes in the social 
world, therefore, are of direct signifi- 
cance in any discussion of critical issues 
in education, and it is the purpose of 
this article to select and analyze five 
clusters of change in recent years in the 


United States which seem to be of pri- 


mary importance. These analyses, to- 
gether with a preliminary note on the 
nature and rate of social change, com- 
prise the six sections of this article. 
Other changes, equally important, are 
assigned by editorial fiat to other con- 
tributors to this volume. 


THE NATURE AND RATE OF 
Socar CHANGE 


The North Pole is moving south at 
the rate of 6 inches per year. The city 
of London is sinking at the rate of .024 
inch per year. The Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado is deepening at the rate 
of 1 inch per year. North America is 
moving away from Europe as much as 
12 inches each year, while Scotland is 
drifting toward Ireland about 8 feet per 
year. These facts, reported by repu- 
table scientists, concerning changes in 
assumed stabilities in our material 
world, call attention to the inevitability 
and universality of change. Change is 
a phase of life, and of time. It is tak- 
ing place everywhere, and at all times. 
That which has been yields to that 
which is, to be displaced in turn by 
what shall be—this is the cornerstone 
of contemporary scientific interpreta- 
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tion. Man’s world of everyday living 
is no exception. 

What varies, and comes to distinguish 
one epoch or era from another, is the 
rate of change. It is the rapidity and 
scope of social change in recent decades 
that etch the modern era so sharply 
against the more stable background of 
the past. Not simply one, but many 
aspects of our life have been revolu- 
tionized within the past few decades. 
The present is an era of both rapid and 
fundamental changes. 


Our CHANGING MATERIAL MILIEU 


Speak to the average man of a 
changed world, and the airplane, radio, 
the motion picture, television, the auto- 
mobile, and the atom bomb will come 
immediately to his mind. It is, in 
other words, the changes in the me- 
chanical gadgets of our culture that 
capture the popular imagination and 
constitute our concept of social change. 

The nature and rapidity of the head- 
line changes in our material milieu can 
be tersely summarized. A total of 
37,883,265 motor vehicles were regis- 
tered in the United States in 1947. 
This was almost twice the number 
registered in 1925 and represented an 
increase of almost seven million since 
1940. Planes flew a third of a billion 
miles (325,054,389) in the United 
States in 1947, which is three times the 
mileage of 1940. Within the same 
years, the number of passengers flown 
was multiplied by four. The expansion 
of international air travel was even 
more rapid. From 1940 to 1947 the 
number of miles flown increased from 
10,716,827 to 86,180,851, while the 
number of passengers carried during 
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tbat period was multiplied by almost 
six. 

Television, a word unknown a few 
years ago, operated in 1948 from 65 
stations over 910,000 receiving sets. 
By the end of the same year, 206 ap- 
plications for new television stations 
were pending. Meanwhile the radio, 
which sent its welter of messages over 
thirteen million sets into 12,048,762 
homes in 1930, had attained a total 
operation of seventy-five million sets, 
reaching into forty million homes by 
1948. Even so established a medium 
of communication as the telephone, 
which numbered 163 for each thousand 
persons in 1930, rose to a total of 242 
for each thousand by January 1, 1948. 
The total number of telephones then 
listed in this country was 34,866,758— 
more than in the whole rest of the 
world. 

The immediate results of these 
changes are so obvious that he who runs 
may read. The automobile has put our 
civilization on wheels, rapid transit has 
been individualized, and the effort to 
save time in travel has taken the place 
of judgment as to movement. The 
airplane is well-nigh abolishing dis- 
tance, aS man rushes through air at 
speeds of hundreds of miles per hour, 
and dreams of rocket ships that will 
whisk him across the Atlantic for a 
luncheon engagement. ‘The telephone 
puts Everyman and his family at the 
call of everyone, while radio and tele- 
vision bring them and world events 
into one’s living room. Subsidiary to 
these are other changes, such as the re- 
distribution of population, with consid- 
erable resultant conflict between the old 
order of the physical community and 
the new order of mechanical locomotion. 

Meanwhile, changes of all kinds flow 
forth from American industry in a 
constant stream. Slichter has sum- 
marized these in admirable fashion in 


a recent volume of Tae ANNALS.2 The 
output per man-hour is increasing at 
an average rate of about 1.7 per cent a 
year for industry as a whole. New in- 
dustries resulting from industrial re- 
search are producing an expanding va- 
riety of new products, and creating a 
host of new occupations, many of which 
are particularly important in changing 
the economic position of women. The 
capital invested per worker in industry 
has multiplied threefold in dollars of 
constant purchasing power within the 
past two generations. Self-employment 
is decreasing as working for hire corre- 
spondingly increases. Common labor is 
decreasing as workers are shifting into 
skilled and white collar jobs. About 
forty per cent of nonagricultural work- 
ers are employed by fewer than 5,000 
large business enterprises. 

In summary, then, our material milieu 
continues in a state of transformation, 
and at a breath-taking rate. The work, 
home, and leisure-time activities of con- 
temporary man are continually being 
remade. All of this means a revolu- 
tion in the stimuli that impinge upon 
the individual and the problems of ad- 
justment that he faces. Particularly 
outstanding is the increase in the range 
and complexity of nervous stimuli and 
distractions. The radio, for example, 
brings the spoken word from London, 
Java, and Japan, above the roar of 
traffic, while we munch our toast or 
drive to the office behind a hundred 
gasoline-fed horses. Sounds, sights, 
news, impressions of all kinds and de- 
grees of intensity, constantly bombard 
the senses as modern man struggles in 
the grip of the competitive grind. What 
equipment does modern youth need to 
live in this world? 


1 Sumner H. Slichter, “Some Economic Con- 
sequences of Science,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January 1947, pp. 99-110. 
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Tae MOBILITY oF THE MODERN 
PERSON 


Behind the transformation of man’s 
material milieu are other changes, si- 
lent, yet all-pervasive. Less obvious 
and spectacular than material changes, 
they are likely to be, in the retrospect 
of time, rather more significant. One 
such change is in the ease and frequency 
with which modern man changes his 
environment. This is the essence of 
mobility, so characteristic of contempo- 
rary populations. 

Whether man is by nature migratory 
or not is a debatable point. The fact 
remains that, throughout human his- 
tory, man has moved about in response 
to pressures involving his livelihood 
and his welfare, as facilitated by the 
means of movement at his disposal. 
Early man was of necessity migratory 
—he followed the movements of the 
game he hunted, or he moved in an- 
swer to the pressures of drought, fam- 
ine, or enemies. It was only later, with 
the advent of the sedentary liie of an 
agricultural economy, that the medieval 
fiction which attached persons to the 
soil came to develop. 

The breakup of medievalism, the ad- 
vent of improved transportation, and 
the development of the Americen Conti- 
nent all coincided in point of time, and 
resulted in a phenomenal mass move- 
ment of population. The history of 
the United States, more clearly than 
that of any other country in modern 
times, is the story of successive migra- 
tions, first from other continents to this 
one, and then from one part of this 
country to another. 


Present mobility pattern 
Within recent years certain changes 
in the pattern of mobility have oc- 


curred. One has been in regard to the 
unit that migrates. The earliest popu- 


lation movements were group move- 
ments—the clan, the tribe, the village, 
or the congregation. Later the unit 
came to be the family——usually a rather 
extended form of family, including vari- 
ous kinfolk, as was the case in much 
of the immigration of the earlier nine- 
teenth century. Today iť is frequently 
the individual, young in years and 
proletarian in status, who moves in 
search of socioeconomic opportunities. 
This naturally disturbs the age struc- 
ture of the areas left and entered, with 
various attendant consequences. 

A second change has been involved 
in the revolution of transportation fa- 
cilities. ‘The automobile, the relative 
cheapness of the used car in normal 
times, the network of hard-surface 
roads, the airplane, and improved 
health facilities over wide areas have 
made movement from place to place 
relatively cheap, simple, and safe. In 
recent years these facts, combined with 
certain changes in the family such as 
earlier marriage, employment of mar- 
ried women, and planned parenthood, 
are resulting in some return to migra- 
tions in terms of family units, 

A few strokes of the factual brush 
will serve to sketch the picture of 
recent spatial mobility. Thompson’s 
analysis of reciprocal population move- 
ments between city and country during 
the years 1920 to 1935, inclusive, shows 
a total turnover of 46,330,000.2 Data 
from the Federal Census Bureau show 
that in 1940 a total of 12 per cent of 
the population lived in counties other 
than those in which they had lived on 
April 1, 1935.8 Before the outbreak of 
World War I more than 4,000,000 per- 


2 Warren S. Thompson, Research Memo- 
randum on Internal Migration in the Depres- 
sion, Publications of the Social Science Re- 
search Council (New York, 1937), pp. 19 ff. 

3 Internal Migration, 1935-1940, Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
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sons were migrating annually across 
state lines in pursuit of industrial em- 
ployment. Every year more than a 
million American families were chang- 
ing farm residence. As early as 1941, 
defense contracts changed the residence 
locale of more than 2,000,000 persons 
in addition to the customary movements 
of population. Over-all estimates con- 
clude that about one-third of the entire 
population changed residence and work- 
aday pursuits during the war years. 
The conclusions of the United States 
Census Bureau, based on sample, sur- 
veys, place the total number of migrants 
between counties from April 1940 to 
April 1947 at 25,460,000, or 20.8 per 
cent of the total civilian population 
born on or before April 1, 1940.* 


Sociological importance 


Sociologists have in recent years 
come to attach great importance to 
this moving about of people. Basically 
what it involves is the transplanting of 
the person from one social setting to 
another. The consequences of this 
transplanting depend, as is the case 
with plants, upon the factors involved 
in the process and the frequency with 
which it happens. ‘The fundamental 
problem involved for the individual is 
his adjustment to the change. Mobility 
means readjustment. This readjust- 
ment includes not only the physical 
minutiae of living but also the relations 
to one’s fellows, the disturbance of 
one’s status—in short, the entire re- 
sponse pattern of the individual. Cer- 
tain movements, such as from one farm 
to another, or from one street in town 
to another, involve, it is true, but little 


4 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1948 (Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office), p. 34. For a comparative analy- 
sis, the reader is referred to Henry S. Shryock, 
Jr., and Hope Tisdale Eldridge, “Internal Mi- 
gration in Peace and War,” The American 
Sociological Review, February 1947, pp. 27- 
40. 


change; when, however, there is an 
abrupt change of occupation, as well as 
of residence, the difficulties are likely 
to be much greater. ' 

Residential mobility is particularly 
significant in the education of the child, 
for it involves nearly always a change 
of school. This is apt to precipitate 
many problems, even if we consider for 
the time only the scholastic aspects of 
the situation. Involved are problems of 
adjustment to new courses, tasks, meth- 
ods, and teachers. Some work may 
have to be repeated; in other cases sub- 
jects, either in whole or in part, will 
never be covered. In such studies as 
mathematics and languages this lack of 
sequence may be serious for the child’s 
school progress. A grade may be lost 
or gained, with varying effects upon 
the pupil’s attitudes. His rank order 
in class may be changed, upward or 
downward. Again, many changes in 
school enrollment are made during in- 
stead of at the beginning of the year, 
and in such cases the danger is particu- 
larly great that the child’s school work 
may be disturbed and tend to become 
fragmentary and disconnected. Fur- 
thermore, the child does not live or 
study in a vacuum. Changes of resi- ` 
dence mean also changes in social con- 
tacts and social acceptance, with be- 
havior consequences of many kinds." 

Moreover, the problems of the mobile 
child must be considered against the 
background of the mobile family. Mo- 
bile families are less prone to partici- 
pate in community affairs, they tend to 
be less subject to community controls, 
they are less-likely to know what to do 
and where to turn in order to make 
effective use of community resources. 
Mobile parents, too, are often preoc- 


5 For a more extended discussion of the 
effects of mobility upon child development 
and family life, see James H. S. Bossard, The 
Sociology of Child Development (New York‘ 
Harper and Brothers, 1948), Chap. XVII. 
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cupied with their own problems and 
can be of little or no help to their chil- 
dren. The war years, and the postwar 
period of readjustment particularly, up- 
rooted many children and families, com- 
plicating the lives of both and react- 
ing unfavorably upon the child’s school 
progress and personality development. 


CHANGING MENTAL HORIZONS 


Changes in the fields of communica- 
tion and transportation, coupled with 
the increasing spatial mobility of the 
population, effect another transforma- 
tion of primary importance. This is to 
be found in the rapid expansion of 
man’s contacts, ideas, and interests, i.e., 
in the enlargement of his mental hori- 
zon. Time was—but yesterday as the 
geologists measure time—when the 
mental and social horizon of the mass 
of people coincided with the rim of 
their ocular vision. In spite of slow 
changes in this respect through the 
years, one may safely say that prior to 
the outbreak of the First World War 
the mental horizon of most Americans 
did not extend much beyond the com- 
munity in which they lived. 

The past generation has witnessed a 
revolution in this respect. In the back- 
ground of this revolution looms the 
changed position of the United States 
in world affairs, climaxed by our role 
in World War II and the cold war 
which has followed. Coincident has 
been the change in the coverage of the 
daily news and what the average Ameri- 
can reads. Newspapers have enlarged 
greatly the proportion of news space 
devoted to world events. Similar has 
been the development of the radio news 
service. “From Cairo, Egypt; Delhi, 
India; London, England; Moscow, Rus- 
sia; comes the news”: so intones the 
announcer for a newscaster who reaches 
millions of Americans nightly. And for 
millions of ex-servicemen and their 
families these are not merely names to- 


day, they are realities—places with 
poignant and stirring memories. These 
men or members of their families have 
been there. As a result a whole new 
series of places, events, and ideas now 
occupy the attention of the great mass 
of the American people. New words are 
added to our vocabulary, new courses 
are being given in our schools, new re- 
sponsibilities in faraway places through- 
out the world have come to be accepted 
as our normal and daily burden. 


Delusions of grandeur | 


In fact, one has the vague uneasy 
feeling at times that the pendulum of 
popular interest has swung unduly in 
the direction of world affairs, and too 
far away from the problems of the 
local community. American local gov- 
ernment is not conspicuous today for 
its honesty, efficiency, or intelligence; 
nor is there, all too often, any active 
public interest in such matters, 

Some years ago the author was mak- 
ing a study of a mental hospital. In it 
was a woman who at the moment of our 
first contact was scrubbing the floor. 
Her symptoms included the delusion 
that she was the queen of England. 
There was, of course, no awareness on 
her part of the incongruity between her 
mental interests and the realities of her 
activity. Such symptoms are charac- 
terized as delusions of grandeur. Some- 
times the sight of Americans earnestly 
dabbling in world affairs in scatterec 
global areas, all the while ignoring the 
realities of the local community, recall: 
this picture to mind. 

Some educators are recognizing today 
the vital importance of a reconstructec 
approach to the problems of the loca 
community. They look upon the schoo. 
as an agency, and an important one, ir 
the life of the community and in the 
development of its leadership. One re 
cent conference of educators (1) recog: 
nized improvement in social behavjo) 
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and community relations as a major 
indication of growth and development, 
(2) identified the school as a setting 
where there is high expectancy of what 
good schools can do to improve com- 
munity living, (3) contended that the 
school shares with citizens the responsi- 
bility for identifying community needs 
and for the development of subsequent 
action to meet those needs, and (4) in- 
sisted that the school make use of all 
community resources for learning ex- 
periences.® 


CHANGES IN GROUP LIVING 


The urbanization of our population 
is identified usually as one of the ma- 
jor changes in American life in recent 
decades. Not only does almost three- 
fifths of the total population now live 
in cities (the percentage in 1940 was 
- 56.5) but an additional proportion lives 
in areas near enough to urban centers 
to have its life dominated by the urban 
pattern. More complete data on ur- 
banization are presented in the succeed- 
ing article in this volume: we are con- 
cerned here with one very fundamental 
yet frequently overlooked phase of this 
process. 

The shift from country to city in- 
volves a basic change in the group sys- 
tem whereby people live. To the soci- 
ologist this is highly important because 
the group is one of the chief determi- 
nants in the development and function- 
ing of the individual. Changes in the 
group system of a society become there- 
fore pervasively significant, and particu- 
larly so for the educator in his concern 
with the development of child and 
youth. 

Sociologists recognize two main types 
of groups. They are known as primary 


6 Report of Second Work Conference of 
the National Conference of Professors of Edu- 
cational Admuistration, held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1948: Educational Leaders—Their 
Function and Preparation, pp. 20-29. 


and secondary groups. The former are 
those which are characterized by inti- 
mate, face-to-face association; to which 
the individual gives all or much of him- 
self. The family, the old-fashioned 
neighborhood, the play group of chil- 
dren, the adolescent gang are usually of 
this kind. Secondary groups, by way 
of contrast, are specialized and re- 
stricted in their hold upon the indi- 
vidual; and are characterized by less 
frequent contacts, less intitfaate associa- 
tion, and fewer common interests than 
is true of primary groups. Most of 
the group contacts of the mobile city 
dweller are of this kind—his work 
group, his recreational associates, the 
civic board on which he serves, or the 
professional society to which he belongs. 

For most of man’s history in re- 
corded time, his group living has been 
confined largely or wholly to primary 
groups. The basis upon which person- 
ality was formed and functioned was 
fixed, territorially speaking, and con- 
fined to one or a few groups in which 
all of the customary social relationships 
occurred, Illustrations of this type of 
group living can be found in primitive 
cultures, the feudal community of the 
Middle Ages, or the rural village and 
open farm country of more recent vin- 
tage. To these few intimate groups the 
entire life of the individual was con- 
fined; within them human relationships 
were inclusive and all-embracing. The 
same people worked together, played 
and prayed and went to war together, 
and married among themselves, 


The modern pattern 


Today, and more particularly in our 
urban centers, we function on a special- 
ized and more impersonal basis. We 
parcel ourselves out to many groups, 
each with its own personnel and de- 
voted to some particular purpose. We 
live in many groups, but we give but a 
part of ourselves to each specialized 
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group. “A person,” wrote the late 
Charles Cooley, “while as much de- 
pendent as ever upon the group system 
as a whole, grows less and less identi- 
fied with any one group. His relations 
become selective, each man working out 
for himself a system of life different 
from that of any other man, and not 
embraced in any one set of connections. 
Personality becomes more and more an 
organization by itself, distinct from that 
of any group, and forming itself by a 
special choice of influences.” 7 

This process of organizing our lives 
on the basis of specialized secondary 
group selection constitutes a major 
revolution in the social environment of 
the contemporary person. How much 
of a revolution becomes evident when 
we recall the respective functions of 
the two kinds of groups. Primary group 
living because of its very nature de- 
velops strong communal feelings, with 
the result that group. sympathies are 
very strong. Members of primary 
groups help each other in times of 
crisis, thus giving a sense cf relative 
security. Also, primary groups exert a 
strong pressure upon the individual to 
conform to the group folkways and 
mores. The answers to the problems 
of life tend to be clear and forthright. 
The strength of group expectancies is 
great. Extreme and devian: types of 
social behavior tend to be eliminated. 
Some students of primary group com- 
munities refer to the restrictive and 
confining influence of all this, and there 
are elements of truth involved; but the 
rate of personnel adjustmeat in such 
communities is high.® 

T Charles H. Cooley, The Social Process 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918), 
pp. 249—250. 

8For an excellent study of modern pri- 
mary group communities and their character- 
istic high rates of adjustment, consult Frank 
Goodwin, A Study of Personcl and Social 
Organisation, © University of Pennsylvania 
PhD. thesis, 1944. 


Effect on personality 


Secondary group living, as it has de- 
veloped in contemporary American ur- 
ban centers, is quite different. Several 
of the more important aspects of this 
difference will be noted. First, there 
results a marked increase in the num- 
ber of one’s social contacts. One comes 
to know and have relations with more 
people. This increases the number and 
range of the stimuli involved in hu- 
man contacts. Some of the effects of 
this undoubtedly are stimulating, indi- 
vidualizing, liberating. But such de- 
velopment is related, also, to problems 
of nervous fatigue. This would seem 
to be the case in regard to many urban 
children whose ambitious parents drive 
them almost from infancy through a 
crowded schedule of personal relation- 
ships. Children may be jaded and 
“burnt out” nervously, as well as adults. 

Next, secondary group contacts tend 
to be more superficial. We know many 
people, but we know few people inti- 
mately and well.®2 The modern city 
dweller particularly is apt to have many 
contacts, but few friends. There are 
so few people one knows well enough 
to trust in regard to vital matters. This 
is one reason why the modern dictator 
and his henchmen, in whatever area 
of life they may function, are able to 
build up a powerful machine operating 
through fear to overawe large masses 
of the population: people do not know 
each other well enough and trust each 
other enough to discuss frankly their 
most vital common problems. 

A third aspect of this system of sec- 
ondary group relationships is that it 
allows so little room for persons to live 
satisfying lives on the emotional plane. 
Life thus organized tends strongly to be 


2? See James Plant, Personality and the Cul- 
tural Pattern (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937) for an elaboration of this 
point. 
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impersonal. Precautions are taken so 
that emotional situations will not arise. 
“Do not allow yourself to become in- 
volved.” Spontaneity is frowned upon. 
Relations, even between friends, are 
perfunctory and formal. Everything 
tends to be governed .by precedent, 
etiquette, and a conventional blasé at- 
titude. A front of impassivity serves 
as a defense mechanism. There is no 
room for emotional problems and emo- 
tional weaknesses. There is no way, 
perhaps, in which people are more cruel 
to each other in our contemporary so- 
ciety than in this almost stereotyped 
rejection of the emotional—for man is 
essentially an emotional rather than a 
rational being. 

A further implication of this system 
of specialized group relationships is 
that it places a premium upon pretense, 
making contemporary life peculiarly a 
game of competitive ostentation. On 
the older, fixed, and primary group ba- 
sis of social relationships, cne’s asso- 
ciates knew one too long and too well 
to place much value upon pretense. In 
contradistinction, the present system 


gives a unique value to externals and ' 


momentary impressions. One is judged 
less as an entire personality than as a 
specialized performer before a particu- 
lar and temporary group. “Front” 
counts, and life becomes in many re- 
spects a feverish fumbling for the su- 
perficialities with the most sheen. 


Sources of control and education 


The whole range of behavior and so- 
cial control problems changes as one 
moves from a primary to a secondary 
group society. In primary group life 
there is clarity in the definitions that 
are made of social situations. One’s 
duty and conduct requirements are 
clear-cut. The pressure to conform is 
strong, immediate, direct and face to 
face. Family, kin group, intimate 


neighborhood, all agree with and rein- 
force one another. In secondary group 
life, such as one finds in the supertficial 
and anonymous life of a large city, the 
group controls of behavior come from 
many specialized sources. This means 
many things. The simplicity of the 
code is lost, the unity and consistency 
of behavior requirements are gone. The 
standards cf the various secondary 
groups may conflict, with a resultant 
confusion which is particularly unfor- 
tunate for the adolescent. This is pe- 
culiarly the case in many American 
cities, with their heterogeneity of popu- 
lation and consequent cultural diver- 
gencies and emphases. 

All of this is highly significant for 
the educator. As the power and clarity 
of group controls of individual behavior 
are lessened, more and more reliance 
must be placed upon the individual 
himself. Controls within the person 
must take the place of controls from 
without. These controls must be built 
within the individual by the agencies 
which control and direct his develop- 
ment, particularly in the earlier years. 
Modern life, then, with its secondary 
group organization, instead of decreas- 
ing the importance of such instrumen- 
talities as the school, the church, and 
other character-building agencies, gives 
them an importance even greater than 
they have had in the past. 


A COMPLEX oF FAMILY CHANGES 


One thinks ordinarily of the family 
as a rather stable institution. Its basic 
composition, functions, and purposes 
would seem at first glance to be so con- 
tinuous that everything else about the 
family should be constant, too. This, 
however, is not true; for the family is 
not an independent institution, insu- 
lated and isolated from changes in the 
surrounding areas of life, but part and 
parcel of the larger social order. This 
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means that as the surrounding social 
milieu changes, so does the human 
family. 


The modern family has been chang- 
ing in a number of respects. First to 
be noted here are changes in its struc- 
ture. One of these structural changes 
has been the trend away from the 
larger extended or kinship group type 
of family, in which three or more gen- 
erations, together with lateral kinfolk, 
live within the same household. This 
older form of family, as found in the 
Grossfamilie of Europe or the Chinese 
ancestral group, has come to be super- 
seded largely by the immediate form of 
family in which only parents and chil- 
dren, if any, live together. Shortage of 
housing facilities may have reversed 
this development in some instances in 
recent years, but the over-all trend is 
unmistakably in the direction of the 
immediate type of family. 

Second, this immediate type of 
family has been declining in size. The 
long downward trend in the birth rate 
has involved primarily the standardiza- 
tion of the small family. Recent war- 
time increases in the birth rate have 
resulted from increases in the marriage 
rate, but this has been due to wartime 
marriages and not to any increase in 
size of American families. Comple- 
mentary to structural changes of this 
type are earlier marriage, planned par- 
enthood, and a marked increase in the 
employment of married women. 


Effect on the school 


The impact of these changes upon 
the work of the school must be evident. 
An increase in the proportion of small 
families means a corresponding increase 
in the proportion of children who are 
reared in small families. Such children 
tend often to be more “spoiled,” ego- 
centric, difficult, and unsocial, or, on 
the other hand, more hesitant, sensi- 


tive, and dependent, than children 
reared in larger families. Another 
highly important fact is that the mod- 
ern child leaves a small family to go to 
a big school. This is a revolutionary 
change from that earlier combination 
in American life, when the average 
child left a large family to go to a 
small school. This reversal brings with 
it a host of problems revolving around 
the sense of insecurity of the modern 
school child, intensified in many cases 
by the fact that the school population 
is made up of diverse racial and cul- 
tural groups. Newer insights into the 
development and functions of school 
gangs reveal them often as the natural 
result of the pupil’s quest for security 
in a tense and diversely stratified school 
world. The small family system in- 
creases, too, the problem of the med- 
dlesome parent and the socially un- 
weaned child. This is particularly true 
of mothers with one or two children 
who, in their solicitousness for their 
children, tend to create problems for 
teacher, child, and mother. 


Working mothers 


An increasing proportion of married 
women with children are finding gainful 
employment outside of the home. The 
statistically average mother bears her 
last child today at the age of twenty- 
seven, which means that when she is 
thirty-two or -three, her last child is at 
school. Meanwhile, advances in safe- 
guarding and promoting the health and 
vitality of persons in middle age mean 
that mothers of this age are but in the 
first flush of physical and social use- 
fulness, with gainful employment or 
other out-of-the-home activities as natu- 
ral forms of outlet for their energies. 
Such occupation often solves, or avoids, 
the problem of the  over-solicitous 
mother, but it may bring other prob- 
lems in its wake: the “latchkey child” 
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and various forms of parental neglect. 
These problems vary a great deal on 
the basis of the social and economic 
status of the family. 


Broken homes 


Broken homes have been a problem 
of increasing challenge in recent years. 
The onrushing tide of war marriages 
was followed by a marked increase in 
divorce and other forms of marriage 
termination after World War IT, just 
as after World War I. During a war 
period and its aftermath, a fourfold se- 
quence of family changes tends to oc- 
cur. First, there is an upward surge of 
the marriage rate; second, after a due 
biological interval, there is an increase 
in the birth rate; then, after a time, 
the rate of family disorganization, par- 
ticularly the divorce rate, takes an up- 
ward climb; this is followed finally, in 
due course, by an increase in the pro- 
portion of children that present prob- 
lems to the larger society. We are en- 
tering the period of the fourth of these 
changes following the Second World 
War.” 


Summary 


Only the briefest recapitulation of 
changes in the functions of the family 
is possible within the limitations of this 
paper. Zimmerman, in a recent chal- 
lenging book on the family, identifies 
the trustee, domestic, and atomistic 
types of family in the span of re- 
corded history, and sees the present 
American , culture dominated by the 


10 For a more extended discussion of this 
fourfold sequence the reader is referred to a 
chapter by the author on “What War Is Still 
Doing to the Family,” in Family, Marriage 
and Parenthood, edited by Howard Becker 
and Reuben Hill, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1948. For a brief summary of the 
facts on the world-wide increase in divorce, 
consult the Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Vol. 30, No. 4, April 
1949, pp. 1-3, 


atomistic type.* This is a type in 
which familism is depreciated, and the 
larger society takes over many of the 
functions and roles formerly assigned 
to the family. Burgess and Locke use 
the phrase “From Institutions to Com- 
panionship” as a subtitle for their re- 
cènt book on the family.* Writing 
more specifically, one can point out how 
in its economic functions the role of the 
family has shifted from production to 
consumption. In the field of protec- 
tion, the modern family is less con- 
cerned with physical dangers, and more 
with the problems of counsel, guidance, 
and leadership in the face of the in- 
creasing complexity of contemporary 
life. The educational functions of the 
family today center not around the 
giving of formal instruction but around 
effecting a smoothly working co-opera- 
tion with the various educational agen- 
cies promoting the development and 
welfare of the child. Recent person- 
ality studies crown the family anew 
with importance in the formation of 
the child’s personality, thus opening 
the door to intriguing vistas in the 
technique of parenthood.* 


CONCLUSION 


There are many other aspects of so- 
cial change in the United States. An 
analysis of the proportions of this pres- 
ent one must needs be selective. Virtu- 


11 Carle C. Zimmerman, The Family and 
Civilgation, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1947, 

12 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, 
The Family, New York: The American Book 
Company, 1945. 

18 James H. S. Bossard, Social Change and 
Social Problems (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, revised ed., 1938), pp. 606-613. 
For an’ extended analysis of types of family 
situations, with special reference to problems 
of child development, see James H. S. Bos- 
sard and Eleanor S Boll, Family Situations, 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943. 
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ally every phase of American culture is 
undergoing change, many phases with 
very great rapidity. Some persons wel- 
come these changes, hailing the new as 
the good and identifying them as cri- 
teria of progress; others bemoan their 


appearance and wish, alas, for the good 
old days. Neither attitude seems wholly 
realistic; for change essentially means 
challenge, and calls for wisdom and 
strength. Understanding is the first 
step in mastery. 


James H. S Bossard, Ph.D, L H.D , Philadelphia, Pennsylvama, is professor of soci- 
ology and director of the William T. Carter Foundation at the University of Pennsylvania, 
He is the author of many books in the field of sociology, the most recent of which are The 
Sociology of Child Development; Family, Marriage and Parenthood (coauthor); Success- 


ful Marriage (coauthor); and Family Situations (with Eleanor S. Boll). 


He has edited a 


number of volumes of THE ANNALS, the most recent of which was devoted to Adolescents 


in Wartime (November 1944). 


Population Change in the United States 


By NEWTON EDWARDS 


NE cannot travel very far today 

along any of the highways or by- 
ways of public and social policy with- 
out coming face to face with one or an- 
other of the problems growing out of 
population change. The population fac- 
tor is present whether one is concerned 
with the establishment of world govern- 
ment, the relation of government to the 
national economy, agricultural policies, 
full employment, social security, the 
flow of savings into capital investment, 
the establishment of economic balance 
between the major regions, or the main- 
tenance of adequate and equal educa- 
tional opportunity for youth. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that the prob- 
lems of a changing population have 
become an integral part of the total 
structure of public and social policy. 
Certainly, our educational policy will 
“have to be framed very largely in terms 
of recent and prospective population 
changes. 


RECORD OF POPULATION GROWTH 


The record for rapid population 
growth in this country during the past 
three centuries has seldom, if ever, been 
equaled elsewhere. Religious sanctions, 
social attitudes, and economic condi- 
tions have all been favorable to the 
rearing of large families. From about 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
to the Civil War, population doubled 
on the average about every quarter of 
a century, and it doubled again be- 
tween 1860 and 1890. The nineteenth 
century alone witnessed an increase of 
population of more than fourteenfold. 

This phenomenal growth was caused 
in part by immigration, but more espe- 
cially by natural increase—by the ex- 


cess of births over deaths. Much the 
same thing was happening to the United 
States that has happened to all modern, 
urban, industrial nations. Industriali- 
zation and the scientific and technologi- 
cal advance upon which it was based 
made possible greater production, a 
higher standard of living, and better 
sanitation and improved medical knowl- 
edge. And all of these contributed to 
a phenomenal drop in the death rate. 

At the same time, birth rates, al- 
though dropping, remained materially 
above death rates. They were sup- 
ported by religious sanction, family 
custom, tradition—by the whole pat- 
tern of mores—and they yielded slowly 
to changed conditions. Industrializa- 
tion, accompanied as it was by a wide 
margin of births over deaths, had an 
explosive effect on population growth. 

But in time, in the United States as 
elsewhere in the world, industrializa- 
tion and urbanization led to the adop- 
tion of the small-family system. By 
1890 it appeared that the explosive ef- 
fect of industrialization on population 
growth was beginning to lose its force. 
Early in the nineteenth century the 
adoption of the small-family system 
had become observable in New Eng- 
land, and it spread to urban commu- 
nities in other parts of the Nation. In 
more recent years it has been adopted 
to a greater or less degree by practically 
all elements of the population. 

Various measures may be employed 
to indicate the long-time decline in fer- 
tility. The annual number of births 
per 1,000 white women in the main 
childbearing age range 15 to 44 dropped 
from 278 in 1800 to 78 in 1940. Since 
1810, every census except one (1860) 
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has shown a smaller ratio of children 
under 5 years of age to white women 
20 to 44 years of age. In 1810 the 
number of children under 5 per 1,000 
white women 20 to 44 was approxi- 
mately 1,360. In 1900 the correspond- 
ing number was 666, and in 1940 it 
was 419, ` 

From 1910 to the late 1930’s the 
trends in net reproduction rates indi- 
cated that as a nation we were moving 
rather swiftly in the direction of cessa- 
tion of population growth and possibly 
into a period of population decline. 
For the period 1905-10 the net repro- 
duction rate for the United States was 


134; thirty years later (1935-40) it, 


had dropped to 98.1 As a people, we 
had already entered a period of poten- 
tial population decline, and the pros- 
pect was that soon after 1975 we would 
reach a maximum population. 

And then as the depression lifted and 
the Nation prepared for war, the long- 
time decline in fertility was reversed. 
In 1947 more babies were born than in 
any previous year in our history, and 
the net reproduction rate rose to the 
highest point in many years. Whether 
this marked rise in the birth rate repre- 
sents a reversal of a long-time trend in 
fertility or merely a fluctuation around 
the trend is a matter of great concern 
to all who are responsible for the direc- 
tion of the educational enterprise at any 
of its levels. 


Prospect oF POPULATION GROWTH 


It is impossible, of course, to predict 
with any assurance the precise course 
of population growth; too many un- 
predictable factors are involved. Long- 
sustained economic well-being, a drop 
in mortality rates caused by new medi- 
cal discoveries, a psychological orienta- 
tion in favor of larger families on the 
part of those elements of the popula- 


1A net reproduction rate of 100 is required 
for permanent family replacement. 


tion in which fertility is now the lowest 
—these and other factors could operate 
to keep births sufficiently above deaths 
to bring about a marked population 
growth over a period of many decades. 

While such a development is possible, 
it appears highly unlikely. The best 
available evidence indicates that the 
rise in birth rates during recent years 
does not represent a permanent reversal 
of a long-time downward trend in fer- 
tility; it represents, rather, a fluctua- 
tion around that trend. This fluctua- 
tion appears to have been caused. by 
depression, war, and postwar economic 
conditions. The rise in the birth rate 
does not necessarily mean that there 
has been any appreciable increase in 
the size of completed families; it is to 
be explained primarily by the fact that 
many couples have been having babies 
that would have normally been born 
earlier or later. 

The high birth rates from 1933 to 
1943 represent the using up of the 
backlog of babies postponed during the 
depression; the high rates from 1944 
to 1948 represent primarily babies post- 
poned because of World War II and 
babies borrowed from the future. Ba- 
bies have been borrowed from the fu- 
ture because many couples, favorably 
situated economically, have married and 
started families earlier than normally 
would have been the case. Naturally, 
first- and second-order births spiraled 
upward sharply, and these account pri- 
marily for the rise in birth rates. 

It is significant that neither recovery 
from depression, war, nor favorable 
postwar economic conditions caused any 
marked increase in fourth--and higher- 
order births. When these postponed 
and borrowed births are used up, there 
is sure to be a sharp drop in the num- 
ber of first- and second-order births, 
and unless the deficit is made up by 
an increase in higher-order births, there 
will be a resumption of the long-time 
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downward trend in fertility. There is 
little in the record, however, to support 
the belief that increase in higher-order 
births will be great enough to offset the 
decrease in lower-order births. 

The prospect is that the fertility of 
the American people will continue to 
decline, though at a reduced rate; that 
the rate of population growth will fall 
off after about 1950; and that our total 
population will reach a maximum and 
possibly begin to decline toward the 
end of the present century. 


CREST AND TROUGH 


It is true, nevertheless, that during 
the past decade of abnormally high 
birth rates we have introduced into the 
population stream many additional per- 
sons under 5 years of age. These per- 
sons will constitute the crest of a wave 
as they move forward through the life 
span. But, as Notestein has pointed 
out, the crest will be steadily followed 
by a trough, because many of the per- 
sons composing the crest would- nor- 
mally have been born some years later. 

This crest and trough will be observ- 
able for a long time as they steadily 
move through the life span. The crest 
is already striking the primary grades, 
by 1955 it will be swelling high school 
enrollments, and a few years later it 
will hit the colleges. But at each edu- 
cational level it will be followed by a 
trough because of a falling off of the 
births rates in the early 1950's. 

The most reliable forecast at present 
is that the number of children under 5 
years of age will drop from a high of 
15,729,000 in 1951 to 12,155,000 in 
1955. The crest of the wave will have 
passed over the first grade by 1955, 
and over the first six grades by 1960. 
The prospect is that the crest will have 
passed the elementary school by 1957— 
the drop in enrollments in the lower 
grades more than compensating for the 


rise in enrollments in the upper grades. 
High school enrollments may be ex- 
pected to decline until 1951, turn 
sharply upward after 1956, and be 
about 30 per cent greater in 1960 than 
in 1947. Soon after 1960, however, the 
crest will have swept over the high 
schools and on into the colleges. 
Attendance at college is much less 
influenced by population trends than is 
attendance at the lower levels. The 
percentage of young people attending 
college is relatively small, and any 
marked increase in this percentage 
might well more than offset any shrink- 
age in the reservoir of youth from 
which colleges draw their students. It 
appears, however, that the recent rise 
in the birth rate does not presage a con- 
tinuously increasing number of young 
persons of college age. The number of 
persons in this age class may be ex- 
pected to decline until 1953, when it 
will be about a million less than in 
1947. But by 1960 the crest of the 
wave of babies born in the high-birth- 
rate decade of the forties will begin to 
strike the colleges. By 1970, however, 
the falling off of birth rates in the early 
fifties should begin to make itself felt, 
and the number of young persons of 
college age should be declining. 
Educational authorities, now hard 
pressed to provide adequate building 
facilities and teaching personnel, should 
keep in mind that the high birth rates 
of the 1940’s are not likely to persist, 
that for the Nation as a whole elemen- 
tary school enrollments will probably 
be declining before 1960, and that the 
reservoirs of youth of high school and 
college age will be less well filled after 
about 1965 and 1970. Adequate pro- 
visions must be made for the education 
of the abnormally large number of chil- 
dren born during the past decade, but 
it would be a grave mistake to project 
the high birth rates of the recent past 
into the future and to plan accordingly. 
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REPRODUCTION DIFFERENTIALS 


Some of the major problems faced by 
educational statesmanship spring from 
regional, rural-urban, and class differ- 
entials in reproduction. ‘The uneven 
adoption of the small-family system 
has long characterized the American 
people. In 1940, in many sizable areas 
fertility was fully twice as high as in 
others. A map, prepared by the writer 
and one of his colleagues, showing for 
every county in the United States the 
number of children under 5 years of 
age per 1,000 women 20 to 44 years of 
age, brings out clearly the striking re- 
gional differences in fertility. (See 
Figure 1.) 

A similar comparison for the major 
regions and states also serves to point 
up differentials in fertility. In 1940, 
the number of children under 5 per 
1,000 wonten 20 to 44 ranged from 341 
in the Far West to 517 in the South- 
east. Still more striking differences ap- 
peared when individual states were com- 
pared. Thus, in one group of states 
the corresponding numbers were: New 
Mexico 666; Utah 593; South Caro- 
lina 586; Arizona 573; and Kentucky 
562. For another group of states the 
corresponding ratios were: New York 
289; Connecticut 312; California 328; 
and Illinois 336. 

Striking differences also existed in 
regional net reproduction rates. In 
1940, fertility was below that required 
for family replacement by 16 per cent 
in New England, by 23 per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic States, by 8 per cent 
in the East North Central States, and 
by 15 per cent in the Pacific States. In 
sharp contrast, fertility was materially 
above the replacement quota in all the 
southern census divisions and in the 
Mountain States. 

In 1940, the Northeast, the Middle 
States, and the Far West appeared as 
areas of intrinsic population decline. 
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Because of high birth rates and immi- 
gration in the past a larger than nor- 
mal percentage of the population in 
these areas was in the reproductive age, 
and for that reason population was still 
growing. But this high concentration 
of population in the more reproductive 
age groups would not persist, and, with 
its disappearance within a few decades 
at most, the prospect was for a declin- 
ing population unless the deficit were 
made good by migration from other 
areas. The rise in fertility during the 
late thirties and forties appears to have 
postponed this prospect but not other- 
wise to have materially changed it. The 
best available evidence points strongly 
to the conclusion that before the end 
of the century the great populous cen- 
ters of the northern half of the United 
States—excepting possibly the Far West 
—will be experiencing an excess of 
deaths over births. It also appears that 
until toward the end of the century the 
more fertile South will have an excess 
of births over deaths sufficient to make 
good the northern deficit provided re- 
gional interchange of population in fa- 
vor of the North takes place in suffi- 
cient volume. 

Rural-urban differences in reproduc- 
tion are no less significant. With al- 
most unfailing regularity, fertility in- 
creases as the size of the community 
grows smaller. In 1940 the number of 
children under 5 years of age per 1,000 
women 20 to 44 was 310 in the urban 
population, 497 in the rural nonfarm 
population, and 648 among farmers. 
(See Figure 2.) In the Southeast the 
number of children per 1,000 women 
was 230 per cent greater in the rural 
farm than in the urban population. In 
the other major regions the number of 
children per 1,000 women ranged from 
176 to 191 per cent greater among 
farmers than in the urban population. 

It is also true that fertility has been 
strikingly associated with cultural-eco- 
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nomic status. Almost without excep- 
tion, fertility is highest in those areas 
where the plane of living is the lowest. 
This fact is brought out clearly by the 
comparison of two maps, one showing 
for each county in the United States 
the number of children under 5 years of 
age per 1,000 women 20 to 44 (Figure 
1), and the other showing the cultural- 
economic status of each county (Figure 
3). With very few exceptions, counties 
having a high cultural-economic status 
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balance in the distribution of the edu- 
cational load is brought out forcibly 
by a map showing for each county the 
ratios of children of elementary school 
age to adults in the most economically 
productive age group, 20 to 64 (Fig- 
ure 4). In 1940 many counties and 
some states were carrying an educa-- 
tional load fully twice as great as others. 

This disproportionate educational re- 
sponsibility would be of no special sig- 
nificance if children and income were 


S PE 


Fic. 2.——Number of children 5 to 13 and 14 to 17 per-1,000 adults in rural farm, rural non- 
farm, and urban communities and in cities of 100,000 population and over, by regions, 1940. 
From Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the American Social Order (Bos- 


ton: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1947), p. 629. 


are characterized by low fertility, and 
counties with a low cultural-economic 
status have a high ratio of children to 
women. 


Disproportionate educational load 


Differential fertility means that the 
responsibility for the nurture and edu- 
cation of the oncoming generation is 
very unequally distributed among the 
major regions and between the urban 
and farm population. The regional im- 


distributed among the adult population 
in somewhat the same proportions. But 
the fact is that the unequal distribu- 
tion of children in relation to income is 
one of the most characteristic features 
of American culture. Almost without 
exception, the educational load is heavi- 
est in those communities and states 
least able financially to bear it. And 
with very few exceptions, in areas in 
which fertility is the highest and the 
educational load the heaviest, educa- 
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tional facilities are the poorest and the 
educational attainment of the popula- 
tion the lowest. 

Since 1940 differential fertility has to 
some degree been ironed out; the rise 
in fertility has been greatest among 
those population groups in which it was 
lowest before the war. Thus, increased 
fertility bas been more pronounced 
among persons in urban than in rural 
areas, and among women with a high 
school or college education than among 
women with only an elementary school 
education. Fertility has also increased 
more among the upper than the lower 
economic groups. Regional differences 
are also somewhat less. Even so, dif- 
ferentials in fertility are still signifi- 
cant. Moreover, it seems unlikely that 
the recent high fertility among urban 
people will long continue; it was caused 
in part by the abnormally high mar- 
riage rate—the highest for which we 
have any census records on the subject. 

Nor does the recent rise in fertility 
among the higher economic groups nec- 
essarily mean that class differentials in 
fertility are being wiped out. It is 
among these groups that voluntary con- 
trol of births is most common, and 
that birth control is most sensitive to 
changed economic and psychological 
conditions. To the extent that in- 
creased fertility among these groups 
represents births postponed from de- 
pression and war or borrowed from the 
future, there will be no change in the 
size of completed families or in the 
long-sustained differentials in fertility 
among the economic and social classes. 


Unequal opportunity 


When all the data—too numerous to 
be presented here—are brought into 
focus, one cannot escape the follow- 
. ing conclusions. In those communities 
where fertility.is low, the educational 
load light, the economic structure the 
strongest, and home and community 


contribute most to the cultural-intel- 
lectual development of youth, we pro- 
vide by far the richest educational op- 
portunity. In communities where the 
birth rate is the highest, where we are 
recruiting the population reserves of 
the Nation in disproportionately large 
numbers, where the educational load is 
the heaviest, where the economic struc- 
ture is the weakest and the plane of 
living is the lowest, we provide youth 
with the poorest educational facilities. 


“It is all too clear that differential fer- 


tility makes the realization of the ideal 
of the equal chance extremely difficult, 
that it tends to cancel out the gains 
that accrue from our entire educational 
enterprise, and that it contributes to 
the spread of an inferior cultural her- 
itage. Herein lies a challenge to edu- 
cational statesmanship. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION 


As a people, we have always been on 
the move; internal migration has been 
a means of maintaining something of a 
balance between people and resources. 
Many motives impel people to migrate, 
but the hope for better economic op- 
portunities and conditions has been the 
strongest. People tend to move from 
areas in which the pressure of popula- 
tion on the resource structure is in- 
tense to areas of less intense pressure. 

The present pattern of migration re- 
flects the growing industrialization char- 
acteristic of many parts of the Nation. 
The economy of each of the major re- 
gions is becoming sufficiently diversified 
to open up many and varied types of 
occupational and social opportunity. 
The result is an intricate pattern of 
migration both within and among re- 
gions; each region sends out and at the 
same time attracts a large volume of 
migrants, all seeking economic and so- 
cial opportunity more or less com- 
mensurate with their respective abili- 
ties and needs. 


POPULATION CHANGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Internal migration since 1940 has 
been of a magnitude greater than for 
any similar period in our history. On 
April 1, 1947, 70 million persons were 
living in homes other than the ones in 
which they lived on April 1, 1940. 
During the same period, 13 million 
changed counties within the same state, 
approximately 5 million moved to a 
contiguous state, and nearly 7.5 mil- 
lion migrated to a noncontiguous state. 
Defining a migrant as one who has 
changed his residence to another county 
in the same or some other state, the 
total number of migrants between 1940 
and 1947 was in excess of 25 million. 
Approximately 21 per cent of the popu- 
lation were migrants. 

Of the four major regions—North- 
east, South, North Central, and West— 
the West and the South were most af- 
fected by migration. The West drew 
heavily from the other regions, espe- 
cially the South and the North Central 
States. Between 1940 and 1947 the 
West drew 2,760,000 migrants from 
other regions and gave up to other re- 
gions in return only 697,000. In the 
West in 1947 about 40 out of a 100 
had migrated since 1940. 

The South surpassed all other re- 
gions in the magnitude of its out- 
migration. Approximately 2,800,000 
persons who had been living in the 
South in 1940 were living in other re- 
gions in 1947. During this period the 
number of migrants from the South to 
the Northeast and the North Central 
States was greater than that from the 
other regions combined. The South 
ranked first also in the magnitude of 
migration within the region, and ranked 
relatively high in the number of mi- 
grants drawn from other regions. It 
ranked first among the regions in the 
number of migrants drawn from the 
Northeast, and second in the number 
dřawn from both the North Central 
States and the West. 
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The rate of migration was lower in 
both the Northeast and the North Cen- 
tral States than in the South, and much. ’ 
lower than in the West. Approximately 
14 per cent of the population living in 
the Northeast and 19 per cent in the 
North Central States in 1947 had mi- 
grated since 1940. Both regions suf- 
fered a net loss in the exchange of 
population with other regions. 

A high rate of migration has charac- 
terized all types of communities. The 
population of village communities in 
1947 was composed of the highest per- 
centage of migrants, one in four being 
so classified. About 19 per cent of the 
farm population was made up of mi- 
grants, two-thirds of whom had mi- 
grated within the state of their 1940 
residence. About one in five of the 
urban population had migrated be- 
tween 1940 and 1947. 

High birth rates among farmers, to- 
gether with the mechanization of agri- 
culture, have created an intense pres- 
sure of population on the land, and 
when industrial employment in cities 
rises, the volume of migration from 
farms also rises. The flight from the 
land has been especially marked dur- 
ing the recent period of comparatively 
full employment. Between 1940 and 
1947 approximately 7,500,000 persons 
left farms to`take up their residence in 
villages and cities, and about 4,300,000 
persons moved from nonfarm to farm 
territory. Thus the net loss of the 
farm population was about 3,200,000, 
or approximately 12 percent of the 
farm population in 1940. 


Educational implications 


Of particular interest to those di- 
rectly concerned with education is the 
high rate of migration among children 
and youth of school and college age. 
Between 1940 and 1947, nearly 22 per 
cent of the children 7 to 13 years of age 
were migrants. No more than 36.3 per 
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cent of the children in this age group 
were living in the same houses in which 
they were living in 1940. About 41 
per cent were living in different houses 
in the same county, 11.7 per cent had 
moved to another county in the same 
state, and 5.5 per cent had moved to a 
noncontiguous state. Nor were youth 
of high school or junior college age 
much more ‘stable in their place of 
residence. Less than half of the high 
school age group and only 43 per cent 
of the junior college age group were 
living in the same houses as in 1940. 
Of those 14 to 17 years of age, 17.7 
per cent were migrants. Since 1940 
slightly more than 21 per cent of the 
junior college age group had migrated, 
5.7 per cent having moved to noncon- 
tiguous states. 

The high rate and complex pattern 
of internal migration create significant 
educational problems. Those respon- 
sible for conducting the educational 
program in local communities should be 
sensitive to the social and educational 
needs of the migrant pupil. It is es- 
pecially important that the pupil be 
taught to understand the community as 
an ordered pattern of institutions; 
otherwise study of the local community 
may be little more than a series of 
discrete experiences of no great. value 
when the pupil moves into another and 
very different community. The school 
has a major responsibility for giving the 
migratory movement some intelligent 
direction, for guiding youth into those 
communities and occupations where 
they can best make a living and build 
a life. And finally, internal migration 
makes education a national interest and 
calls for an extensive and integrated 
program of Federal participation in the 
educational enterprise. ' 


THE AGING OF THE POPULATION 


One of the most significant changes 
that is‘ taking place in the age com- 


position of the population is the rapid 
increase of older persons, those who 
fall in the age brackets above 65. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 the number of 
persons 65 years of age and over in- 
creased 35 per cent, whereas the total 
population increased only 7.2 per cent. 
Since in any society characterized by a 
declining birth rate the older age groups 
will normally show an increase in nu- 
merical importance, we may expect a 
very substantial increase in the rela- 
tive number of older persons. 

As older persons become relatively 
more numerous, a significant shift will 
occur in the locus of both political and 
economic power. Older persons, as 
they come to compose an increasing 
part of the electorate, will be in a po- 
sition to bring very strong pressure to 
bear on legislative bodies to enact legis- 
lation favorable to themselves. The in- 
terests of old-age security and educa- 
tion for youth will come into sharp com- 
petition for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

Similarly, an aging population will 
tend to enhance the economic power of 
those in the higher age brackets. Older 
persons may prefer older persons as 
leaders of the business as well as of the 
political community. Will an aging 
population produce a more or a less ef- 
fective leadership in the various areas 
of our national life where policy mak- 
ing is important? What will be the 
consequences of more older persons in 
legislative bodies, on the judicial bench, 
on the governing boards of state edu- 
cational institutions, on boards of di- 
rectors of industrial and financial in- 
stitutions? 

In a society that is being transformed 
as rapidly as ours is by technological 
advance, capacity for adaptation and 
adjustment is the one quality above all 
others that effective leadership must 
possess. And capacity for adaptation 
involves both~ the capacity and the 
motivation to learn—the ability and 
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the willingness to master new bodies of 
knowledge and to interpret old experi- 
ence in terms of changed conditions. 
Unless leadership in all the activities 
of our national life—and especially in 
the areas of politics, economics, and 
education—exhibits this quality of 
adaptation, it is reasonable to expect 
a serious deterioration in the quality 
of policy decisions, both public and 
private. 

Luckily, such an outcome is not 
inevitable. Psychological investigation 
has revealed that older persons have 
the capacity to learn if adequately 
motivated. If an aging population is 
made conscious of its own limitations, 
if it can be motivated to keep abreast 
with scientific and social developments, 
and if it consciously accords positions 


of leadership to an adequate number 
of young persons, it can combine in its 
leadership much of the wisdom born 
of experience, and the capacity for 
learning and adaptation more charac- 
teristic of youth. 

But such a happy outcome cannot be 
expected- to occur without effort and 
plan. Herein lies one of the major 
challenges to adult education. It is the 
responsibility of those who shape our 
programs of adult education to help an 
aging population to overcome its natu- 
ral tendency in meeting problems to 
draw on knowledge and experience ob- 
tained in the more distant past, and to 
develop in it the motivations and the 
understandings essential for participa- 
tion in policy making in the contempo- ` 
rary world. 
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The Evolving and Expanding Common School 


By Epcar W. KNIGHT 


ORE than fifty years ago Presi- 
dent Andrew S. Draper of the 
University of Minois said: 


No one can rightfully say that we have 
not a very great system for extending 
popular education in the United States. 
But surely it is a very unsystematic sys- 
tem. It is thoroughly characteristic of a 
youthful but great people. It is the prod- 
uct of pioneers whose numerical increase 
has been phenomenal, whose energy has 
been intense, whose ambition for self-im- 
provement has been exceptional, and whose 
“rapid development of general quick-wit- 
tedness and institutional life has chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world’s in- 
telligence. The system was not important. 


The history of the common school in 
the United States is one of the most 
fascinating and hopeful chapters in the 
whole story of the growth of American 
democracy. It is almost an epic ac- 
count of idealism and resolution in 
struggle with selfishness and vested in- 
terests, sometimes with mediocrity in 
management and with other obstacles, 
including an indifferent public con- 
science that long stood stubbornly in 
its way. 

Born in poverty and obscurity, nur- 
tured in infancy by crumbs irom the 
tables of charity and philanthropy, ex- 
ploited at times by designing politicians 
and narrow ecclesiastics, the Amreican 


lJournal of Proceedings and Addresses 
(National Educational Association, 1896), p. 
201. The story of the evolving common 
school during the past century can be traced 
by the addresses, resolutions, and proceedings 
of this organization, which began in 1857 as 
the National Teachers’ Association, to be- 
come the National Educational Association 
in 1870 and the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1907. 
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common school gradually gained suff- 
cient strength to demand and get better 
care, which it began to receive in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, nearly two centuries after it first 
saw the light of day in Massachusetts 
in 1647, when the first common school 
law was enacted in what is now the 
United States. From that date to the 
present time, the common school has 
been an increasing concern of the peo- 
ple and of governing authorities. To- 
day it is the largest public enterprise 
of the American people.? 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL INFLUENCES 


The American common school had its 
origin, in part at least, in conflicts 
which grew out of contending economic 
interests. These evidences of the demo- 
cratic awakening which marked the 
second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury served to prepare the way for the 
common school as an important concern 
of the state. 

While these reforms were being 
worked, other influences were making 
themselves felt in the common-school 
movement, which gained so increasingly 
as to give to the period 1840-60 the 
character of an educational and social 
awakening. One of these influences 
was educational journalism; another 
appeared in the numerous educational 
conventions; another was the lyceum 
movement, which developed into a con- 

2 William C. Bagley, A Century of the Uni- 
versal School (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1937), pp. 61-82. Edgar W. Knight, 
“The Growth of the American Public School,” 
in Charl Ormond Williams (Compiler), 
Schools for Democracy (Chicago: National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1939), pp 
26—46. 
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siderable force in the cause of the com- 
mon school and universal education. 
The secular Sunday school lent its aid. 
The monitorial system of Joseph Lan- 
caster is believed to have had some in- 
fluence. 

Progressive educational sentiment was 
reflected also in educational surveys, 
in reports and memorials to state legis- 
latures, and especially through the work 
of intelligent, evangelistic, and indus- 
trious leaders such as James G. Carter, 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Joseph 
Caldwell, Calvin H. Wiley, Caleb Mills, 
Samuel Lewis, John Swett, Samuel Gal- 
loway, and others who helped to re- 
move some of the obstructions in the 
way of the common school. 

Another influential force at work for 
the common school during the second 
quarter of the past century arose out 
of reports on education in Europe. 
These came in the form of impressions 
which education there had made upon 
travelers, in the observations which they 
reported, and in official reports which 
served to acquaint educational leaders 
in this country with conditions else- 
where. The influence of these reports 
was evident especially in the principles 
of education that developed in the nine- 
teenth century.® ` 


OPPOSING AND AIDING THE 
COMMON SCHOOL 


Conditions in this country prior to 
the Revolutionary War and for many 
years afterwards were not favorable to 
the development of common schooling. 


3 Accounts of the beginnings of educational 
journalism and the influence of reports con- 
cerning education in Europe may be found in 
E P. Cubberley, Public Education in the 
United States (Boston: Houghton-Miffiin Co., 
1934), Chap. X; in Edgar W. Knight, Edu- 
cation tn the United States (Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1941, 2d rev. ed.), Chap. VII; and in 
Edgar W. Knight, Reports on European Edu- 
cation, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1930, 


The principle of equality of educational 
opportunity now accepted was-not then 
understood. Schooling was generally 
regarded as the privilege of the well- 
to-do and not as a right of the masses. 
Moreover, the belief that education 
should be controlled by the churches 
and philanthropic and charitable socie- 
ties strengthened the religious motive 
for schools. 

Toward the end of the colonial pe- 
riod and during the early years of the 
national period interest in the common 
school was here and there expressed, 
with Thomas Jefferson proposing for 
Virginia in 1779 his “Bill for the More 
General Diffusion of Knowledge,” the 
first plan for a state-wide educational 
system in this ‘country. But the com- 
mon school did not rise and spread 
rapidly until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

In time the basis of schooling changed 
from religious to secular, and in this 
change, certain principles developed 
which today constitute the foundation 
of the common elementary and second- 
ary school. Chief among these is the 
principle of universal education, under 
which schooling has-come to be re- 
garded as the special obligation of the 
state, which should provide equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all its people. 
Other principles upon which the com- 
mon school is now established and di- 
rected are public support and public 
control, free and nonsectarian educa- 
tion, and compulsory education. 

Each of these principles was bitterly 
contested in practically every state be- 
fore it won acceptance in the public 
mind and became established in prac- 
tice. Among the forces that retarded 
the acceptance of these principles were 
class distinctions, which were strongly 
marked, and the “pauper” or “charity” 
view of education. Also, sectarian and 
religious interests sometimes feared that 
their private schools would be replaced 
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if the idea of the common school be- 
came accepted. Some pecple looked 
upon education by the state as an in- 
vasion of the function of the family 
and the church. Moreover, slavery, 
which wore the sanction of the cen- 
turies, was one of the most stubborn 
of all obstacles in the way of the uni- 
versal common school. It is doubtful 
if a fully democratic common school 
could have been established in any 
American state while human slavery 
was lawful in any other. 

But there were forces which pro- 
moted the idea of the common school. 
In addition to those already mentioned, 
there were school societies formed to 
discuss and advance the idea. A so- 
cial consciousness increased through 
better means of transportation and 
communication, through the growth of 
cities, and through the rise of the fac- 
tory system, which awakened a class 
consciousness among the working peo- 
ple and in time came to force govern- 
ing authorities to face new social issues. 
The workingman demanded a general 
and equal system of education, not as 
charity but as the right of every child.* 

Early national leaders and many gov- 
ernors of states pointed to the need for 
education. In 1826 Governor Clinton 
of New York said that the encourage- 
ment of education was the first duty of 
government, and Abraham Lincoln, as 
a candidate for the General Assembly 
of Illinois, described education as “the 
most important subject which we as a 
people can be engaged in.” Daniel 
Webster declared that “education, to 
accomplish the ends of good govern- 
ment, should be universally diffused. 
Open the doors of the schoolhouses to 
all of the children of the land. . . . On 
the diffusion of education among the 
people rest the preservation and per- 


t Cubberley, of. cd., pp. 157-58. Knight, 
Education in the United States, op. cit., pp. 
160-91. 


petuation of our free institutions.” © 
These were among the forces that pro- 
moted the idea of the universal com- 
mon school. 


GAINING PuBLIC SUPPORT 


One of the widely accepted principles 
in which the common school had its 
origin and early growth was that of 
local responsibility and freedom from 
outside interference or effort at con- 
trol. The gradual growth of the idea 
of aid by the state was naturally ac- 
companied by a tendency to a meas- 
ure of control by the state. 

Although a larger proportion of funds 
derived principally from taxation is 
now absorbed by education than by any 
other function of state government, and 
although the principle of educational 
support by this means is accepted, the 
struggle for it was long and stubborn, 
objection to and dread of taxation be- 
ing the main obstacles. 

Before the principle of taxation was 
accepted and passed into practice, many 
methods of educational support were 
used. Teachers of the common school 
were sometimes paid in kind and in 
part by the popular practice of “board- 
ing around.” ‘Tuition fees, rate bills, 
lotteries, “literary funds,” or perma- 
nent public school endowments were 
used before it became evident that 
taxation was the only safe and just 
means of support for the common 
school. Even permissive taxation, 
which was the first step in the evolu- 
tion of the principle of state support 
of the common school, was resisted, 
and lawmaking bodies moved cautiously 
in authorizing direct taxes for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Moreover, the element of charity in 
education and the “rate bills” were fea- 
tures of common school support that 
were difficult to remove. “Rate bills” 
on those who could pay were employed 


5 Cubberley, op. cdt., pp. 155-57. 
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for many years to help support the 
schools—a practice that was not given 
up in New York, for example, and some 
other advanced states until 1867. In 
that year a member of the State Board 
of Education in Connecticut said that 
many people in that state believed that 
the state had no right to educate any 
but paupers, all others being excluded, 
and would have “pauper” written over 
the entrance of the common school. 


Stand of Thaddeus Stevens 


A somewhat dramatic example of the 
struggle to secure taxation for the com- 
mon school was the work of Thaddeus 
Stevens in Pennsylvania, who delivered 
one of the most courageous and efec- 
tive speeches ever made in this coun- 
try on the subject. 

The long agitation for common 
schools in that state had resulted in 
the enactment in 1834 of an educa- 
tional law which recognized the prin- 
ciple of common school support through 
taxation, although the law was optional 
with the districts. Many members of 
the legislature who had supported the 
law were defeated in the next election; 
others escaped defeat by declining to 
stand for re-election. So strong were 
the protests against the law, and so nu- 
merous were the petitions for its re- 
peal, that the Senate made short work 
of the subject when it met in 1835, by 
voting nearly two to one in favor of a 
bill entitled “An Act Making Provision 
for the Education of the Poor Gratis,” 
which repealed the essential features of 
the act of 1834. 

Many members of the legislature of 
“1834 had lost their places to vigorous 
_ opponents of the act of that year, and 

it was reported that 32,000 people had 
petitioned for its repeal. The Senate 
had passed repeal of the act of 1834 
with only eight dissenting votes, and 
a count of votes in the House showed 
a majority of 30 in favor of the Sen- 


ate’s action. Also, Stevens was in- 
formed that three-fourths of his con- 
stituents favored repeal. But he fol- 
lowed his convictions, and when the 
fight in the House was at its fiercest he 
moved to substitute for the Senate bill 
another which greatly strengthened the 
law of 1834, and upon the motion made 
a speech that electrified the House and 
saved the common school system from 
“ignominious defeat.” 

In his speech Stevens said that “he- 
reditary distinctions of rank are suff- 
ciently odious; but that which is 
founded on poverty is infinitely more 
so,” and declared that the Senate bill 
should be entitled “An act for brand- 
ing and marking the poor, so that they 
may be known from the rich and 
proud.” He appealed to his colleagues 
to cast their votes so that “the blessing 
of education shall be conferred upon 
every son of Pennsylvania—shall be 
carried home to the poorest child of the 
poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut 
of your mountains, so that even he 
may be prepared to act well his part in 
this land of freedom. . . .” ° 


GAINING PUBLIC CONTROL 


Each of the American states has come ~ 
to establish control over the common 
school, but the development of state 
direction of it has been somewhat hap- 
hazard, with the result that uniformity 
of state educational administration is 
unknown in this country. The strength 
of localism has operated in the growth 
of this principle, just as in the practical 
acceptance of the principle of support 
and of compulsory attendance. 

The beginnings of state control were 
made when the state came to give finan- 


€ Knight, op. cit., Chap. IX; Cubberley, of. 
cit., Chap. VI, especially pp. 194-96. The 
speech in full may be found in Report, United 
States Commissioner of Education 1898-99, 
Vol. I, pp. 518-24. 
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cial aid to local schools. New York in 
1812 was the first to create a chief 
state common school office to exercise 
some central supervision in an effort to 
prevent waste of funds and moral in- 
jury to those communities which had 
tended to escape their educational re- 
sponsibilities. The New York statute 
designated the officer as State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, and 
Gideon Hawley was appointed to the 
post at a salary of $300 a year, but he 
was not to be under pay until he had 
given notice of the first distribution of 
the school funds. 

Hawley took office in January of 
1813, but his vigorous activity for the 
welfare of the common school in New 
York State later offended the politi- 
cians, and in 1821 the position was 
abolished and the Secretary of State 
was designated as superintendent ex 
officio. This was a common practice in 
many ‘states before 1860. 


Among the most effective chief state 


common school officers before 1860 were 
Horace Mann in Massachusetts, Henry 
Barnard in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and Calvin Wiley in North 
Carolina.’ 
` State boards of education also de- 
veloped slowly and haphazardly, often 
out of “Literary Boards” which had 
charge of the permanent public school 
endowments or “Literary Funds”; but 
by 1860 many states had provided for 
‘some form of central oversight and di- 
rection. Since that time every state 
has come to have a state board of edu- 
cation and a chief state school officer. 
However, variety may be said to be a 
conspicuous characteristic of common 
school administration in this country. 
The qualifications, the methods of se- 
lection, the titles, the salaries, the 
duties, and the responsibilities of the 
boards and of the chief state common 
7Cubberley, op. cit, Chap. VI; Knight, 
op cit., 192-240. 


school officers vary—a condition ex- 
plained in part by the strength of lo- 
calism and custom. Most of the chief 
state common school officers now are 
elected by popular vote, in contrast to 
appointment in the early days of the 
office. Local control has also been 
somewhat Topsy-like. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The principle of compulsory educa- 
tion was bitterly resisted. From 1852 
when Massachusetts enacted the first 
legislation on this subject, to 1918 
when Mississippi became the last of 
the American states to do so, the con- 
test went on in every state. Most peo- 
ple were opposed to “state interference” 
in the rights of parents in the educa- 
tion of their children, and looked upon 
compulsory school, attendance as an 
infringement of the fundamental demo- 
cratic doctrine of individual liberty. 
The editor of Educational Review de- 
scribed as “Sphinx-like” the statement 
on the subject in the platform of a po- 
litical party in a western state “‘distin- 


_ guished for its excellent educational in- 


stitutions and the high and Jawabiding 
character of its citizenship,” but he did 
not identify the state. - Interpreted, 
however, the editor said that the pas- 
sage meant that its framers were op- 
posed to a compulsory education law. 
Five years later the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association passed a resolution 
approving the enactment by many of 
the states of compulsory-attendance 
laws, and gave “expression to our be- 
lief that state supervision is necessary 
to the proper enforcement of those 
laws.” ® 

In 1872 Secretary B. G. Northrop of 
the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 


8Vol IV (June 1892), pp. 95-96. 
2 Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 
1897, p. 198. 
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tion *° had answered opponents of com- 
pulsory education legislation, who said 
that such laws would create a new 
crime. Northrop said that it should 
create a new crime; that to bring up 
children in ignorance was a crime and 
should be treated as a crime. 
rance, he said, was the most prolific 
source of criminality, and should be 
under the “ban of legal condemnation 
and the restraint of legal punishment. 
... To employ children in factories 
who are under 10 years of age or who 
have not attended school, or to employ 
minors under 18 years of age for more 
than 12 hours a day, is each a new 
crime.” Barbarism, he said, recognized 
few crimes. He also said that com- 
pulsory-education legislation should in- 
terfere with the liberty of parents, 
whose rights to’ their children were 
founded on their ability and disposition 
to supply their wants of body and mind. 
He also answered the arguments that 
compulsory education was un-American 
and not adapted to free institutions and 
that it was monarchial in its origin and 
history. These impressions were er- 
roneous, he answered, as was also the 
argument that attendance at school 
would be just as large without as with 
such Jaws. 

Twenty-seven states and territories 
by 1890 had enacted legislation com- 
pelling children to attend school, but 
the movement was slow in the southern 
states. Initial legislation on the sub- 
ject was enacted in Tennessee in 1905, 
in North Carolina in 1907, in Virginia 
in 1908, in Arkansas in 1909, in Loui- 
siana in 1910, in South Carolina, Texas, 
Florida, and Alabama in 1915, in 
Georgia in 1916, and in Mississippi in 
1918.4 Revisions, extensions, and im- 
provement in this legislation have been 


10 Annual Report Connecticut Board of 
Education, 1872, p. 32. 

14 Report, United States Commissioner of 
Education, 1888-89, Vol. I pp 471. 
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made from time to time, but in many 
states loopholes in the laws prevent ade- 
quate enforcement. 

Probably by 1925 most Americans 
had come to look upon compulsory-edu- 
cation legislation as an accepted prin- 
ciple in the development of the com- 
mon school and to think of this kind of 
legislation as applying especially to pub- 
lic schools. But in that year the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held 
unconstitutional the Oregon Compul- 
sory Education Act which required chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 16 to 
attend public schools. The Court in- 
voked the Fourteenth Amendment and 
noted:that the Oregon Act would de- 
stroy the business and property of pri- 
vate and parochial schools in Oregon. 
The power of the state to provide pub- 
lic schools carried with it no power to 
prohibit and suppress private schools. 
Moreover, the Oregon Act unreasonably 
interfered with the liberty of parents 
and guardians to direct the education 
of children under their control. The 
child, said the Court, was not “the 
mere creature of the state” and could 
not be forced to accept instruction fròm 
public teachers only.?? 


THE COMMON SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Many forces have had wide influence 
upon the expansion of the common 
school during the past five or six dec- 
ades. These forces include the phe- 
nomenal increase in economic wealth, 
the general expansion of state school 


_ systems, the influence of reports by 


national committees, and: the findings 
of the laboratories of the experimental 
psychologists who overthrew, or threw 
suspicion on, the dogma of faculty psy- 
chology and tended to deny the validity 
of the doctrine of formal mental disci- 
pline and of the transfer of mental 
training. Extensions of democratic 
ideas, industrialism and the idea of in- 
12 U, S. 268, pp. 510-36. 
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dustrial efficiency, the weakening of the 
old theological despotism and the grow- 
ing humaneness in the public attitude 
toward children, and the doctrine of 
the equivalence of studies—that one 
subject is.as good as another when 
taught for the same length of time— 
these and other forces have had tre- 
mendous influence on the expansion of 
the common school.18 

The common secondary school ex- 
panded in part out of a popular de- 
mand for wider educational opportunity 
than that afforded by the common ele- 
mentary school. The first state-wide 
law for common secondary schools was 
enacted in Massachusetts in 1827. By 
1840 there were perhaps a dozen such 
schools in Massachusetts and a similar 
number in other eastern states; and 
ten years later many were found in 
Michigan, ‘Louisiana, Ohio, and a few 
other states. New York in the early 
1850’s gave permission to the legal 
voters of a district or of two or more 
adjacent districts to establish “an aca- 
demical department” or to take over 
existing local academies. The move- 
ment for the common secondary school 
was slow before the Kalamazoo Case in 
Michigan in 1875, when the movement 
for this type of school developed rather 
rapidly, except in the South where the 
academy persisted longer than elsewhere 
in the country. 


The Kalamazoo decision 


The city of Kalamzoo had voted in 
1872 to establish a common secondary 
school and to levy additional taxes for 
its support. A taxpayer brought suit to 
prevent the collection of the taxes, and 
the case went to the Supreme Court of 
the state, with the decision written by 


Chief Justice Cooley legalizing taxa- 


tion for education above the common 


181, L. Kandel, History of Seconcary Edu- 
cation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), 
Chap. IX, 


elementary school. The decision pre- 
sented some very important aspects of 
the history of education in this coun- 
try and particularly in Michigan. After 
reviewing the educational history of 
that state the court said: 


If these facts do not demonstrate clearly 
and conclusively a general state policy, be- 
ginning in 1817 and continuing until after 
the adoption of the present state consti- 
tution, in the direction of free schools in 
which education, and at their option the 
elements of classical education, might be 
brought within the reach of all the chil- 
dren in the State, then, as it seems to us, 
nothing can demonstrate it... . We con- 
tent ourselves with the statement that 
neither in our state policy, in our consti- 
tution, nor in our laws, do we find the 
primary school districts restricted in the 
branches of knowledge which their officers 
may cause to be taught, or the grade of 
instruction that may be given, if their 
voters consent in regular form to bear the 
expense and raise the taxes for the pur- 
pose.... 


In most of the states in the upper 
Mississippi Valley this decision greatly 
influenced the development of the com- 
mon secondary school, and in other 
states decisions of the courts which 
established this type of school were 
based on the Kalamazoo decision. This 
is one of the important landmarks in 
the establishment of the common sec- 
ondary school which is today accepted 
as an integral part of the common 
school system of all the states.1* 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


During the past fifty or sixty years 
highly “creditable advances have been 
made in the expansion of the common 
school. Its term has been lengthened, 
its physical equipment has been im- 
proved, and the schooling of its teach- 
ers has been increased, as have also 
the materials of instruction and its cur- 
rent expenditures. The immense pride 

1430 Michigan Reports (1874-75), 69-84. 
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of the American people in these ad- 
vances attests their faith in the wonder- 
working power of the common school, 
which is believed to have raised the 
level of life among masses of people 
and given them hope they could not 
have had by any other means. 

Now and then, however, the real 
faith of Americans in their common 
school has seemed to falter. Although 
this country had had many well-defined 
economic dislocations during the cen- 
tury preceding the crash in 192%, at no 
time had they behaved toward their 
common school as they did in that de- 
pression. In other sharply marked de- 
pressions there had been an increase in 
educational interest and effort. In this 
depression of debts and deficits, faith in 
the common school seemed to weaken; 
governing authorities with no epparent 
qualms of conscience unintelligently re- 
duced educational support, set the 
schools back many years, and lowered 
the morale of those who taught and 
managed them. At no time in the his- 
tory of the common school was it as- 
sailed more violently, not only by gov- 
erning authorities but by commence- 
ment ‘orators, the press, and many 
educational workers themselves. 

The explanation of this strange be- 
havior may not be easy to give, but it 
may be found in the fact that so many 
of the numerous promises that had 
been made for the common school had 
seemed unfulfilled. It was reported in 
the autumn of 1933 that a hundred 
thousand children were being deprived 
of educational opportunity for lack of 
funds and that more than two million 
were out of school. More than two 
thousand rural schools in twenty-four 
states had failed to open.*® 

18 For the behavior of the American peo- 
ple toward the common school in other de- 
pressions, see Royce S. Pitkin, Publie School 
Support in the United States during Periods 


of Economic Depressions, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont: Stephen Daye Press, 1933. 


Tue Bic Tasx AHEAD 


The big task ahead of the common 
school was made known in May 1949 
by publication of a comprehensive na- 
tional study issued by the Council of _ 
State Governments. The study dis- 
closed that within the past decade the 
median annual expenditure per pupil 
in the common schools had risen from 
$82 to $178, state educational aid to 
local communities had increased be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent, and teachers’ 
salaries had risen from an average of 
$1,093 to $2,440; but when these were 
adjusted to the Consumers’ Price Index 
based on statistics of the Burtau of La- 
bor, the actual increase was only to 
$1,448. 

The study showed glaring deficiencies 
in the common school, Many children, 
especially in some rural regions, were 
in charge of poorly prepared teachers. 
This year more than 100,000 teachers 
were reported employed on substandard 
certificates, and the National Educa- 
tion Association and other organiza- 
tions showed concern over the obviously 
declining morale of teachers. It is said 
that nearly 300,000 new classrooms will 


` be needed during the next five years; - 


and a survey by the New York Times 
in the spring of this year indicated the 
need for ten billion dollars to meet 
the pressing need for school buildings. 
Here and there elections were being 
held to determine whether bonds for 
such purposes should be issued—some 
passing, some failing. There was wide 
anxiety over the future of the com- 
mon school. It was said that the tend- 
ency toward more and more state aid 
for the common school and the ener- 
getic agitation for Federal aid might 
discourage local initiative and effort 
and encourage the localities to look to 
Washington and the state capitals for 
their educational Santa Claus. 
Differences in current expenses per 
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pupil have all along continued and to- 
day are very wide. Such expenses are 
generally larger in states with high per 
capita incomes than in those with low 
per capita incomes, while those with 
low incomes make greater educational 
effort; but despite such effort, the edu- 
cational attainments of the states with 
low incomes do not reach those of the 
states with high incomes. From these 
facts arose one of the arguments for 
Federal educational aid. Approximately 
60 per cent of common school support 
seems still to come from local communi- 
ties, about 30 per cent from the state, 
and the remainder from the counties 
with_aid by the state fie increas- 


ing. 16 
ADULTS SHow EARLY Lack 


Notwithstanding its vast improve- 
ment during the past half-century and 
especially in recent decades, the need 
for strengthening the work of the com- 
mon school continues. This need ap- 
pears at many points; but very im- 
pressive is the fact that most of the 75 
million adults in the population of this 
country in 1938 had had very limited 
educational opportunities as children. 
More than 36 million of them had not 
finished the elementary school. At 
least 3 million were sheer illiterates, 
and many more were near illiterates. 
Many of the more than 4 million aliens 
needed elementary educational oppor- 
tunities and further education in the 


16 Committee on Education, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Education, An Invest- 
ment in People (no place of publication, 1944), 
pp. 12, 18. 
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principles and practices of American 
citizenship. So important did the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education con- 
sider these conditions that its recom- 
mendations included substantial sums 
of Federal aid for adult educational 
work. 

Sixty per cent of the American popu- 
lation 25 years of age in 1944 had 
only an eighth-grade education or less. 
Fourteen per cent had less than fifth 
grade, 29 per cent had attended high 
school, and 10 per cent had had some 
experience in college. But the educa- 
tional level greatly varied among the 
States. Sixty-eight to 74 per cent of 
the adults in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Tennessee had never at- 
tended high school or college, while the 
corresponding figures for Massachu- 
setts, Utah, Washington, and Wyong 
were 40 to 50 per cent.27 


PRESSING NEED FOR TEACHERS 


During the three centuries of its. 
evolution, the American common school 
has not escaped criticism. While in 
good days the American people have 
been almost lyric in its praise, in days 
of adversity they have tended to charge 
their own ills and those of society in 
general to its alleged failures. What- 
ever its present shortcomings and lacks 
of fiscal sustenance, a long look at the 
common school reveals one very press- 
ing and persistent issue: that of fnd- 
ing, adequately preparing, and prop- 
erly rewarding an adequate supply of 
effective teachers. 

17 Ibid., p. 6. 
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Education of the Young Child 


By Wirarp C. OLSON 


MERICAN society has the task of 

assimilating the largest crop of 
young children in the history of the 
Nation. The record production has 
been reflected also in the desires of 
young parents for assistance in the task 
of rearing children. The present cli- 
mate of opinion favors early marriage 
and the quick assumption of parental 
duties. Thus there is an enhanced in- 
. terest in child development among those 
who regard themselves as future par- 
ents or professional workers or those 
who find through the study of the child 
a means of understanding human nature 
in general and themselves in particular. 
While national statistics are not avail- 
able, enrollments in child development 
courses at one institution observed by 
the writer increased sixfold between 
prewar years and 1948-49. Similar 
expansions are typical elsewhere. 

The current crop of young children 
is encountering shortages in housing, 
schoolrooms, teachers, and professional 
services of other types. Thus many 
practical problems crowd in and press 
for immediate solutions. There is, 
however, a continual and persistent in- 
terest in knowing more about the long- 
time strategy in child rearing, and in 
ways of communicating what is now 
known so as effectively to influence the 
behavior of parents, teachers, and pro- 
fessional workers. 


THe Cuarmp at Home 


As is to be expected, ancient prob- 
lems come up with new emphases. What 
is the proper social relationship be- 
tween parent and child in the interest 
of desirable personality development? 
Is it better to rear an infant according 
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to a very definite, superimposed, or- 
derly schedule which may require co- 
ercion and force for its establishment, 
or is it better to emphasize individual 
differences in needs among children and 
to adopt flexible schedules? The more 
permissive philosophy emphasizes warm, 
affectionate relationships between child 
and parent. It is observed that sched- 
ules become orderly in terms of the 
individual differences in need and 
rhythm of bodily processes that exist 
among children. In the evaluations 
thus far made, children seem happier 
when parents do not attempt to force 
accomplishments in eating, sleeping, 
elimination, and motor and social de- 
velopment in advance of the necessary 
maturity. N 

The modern trend in pediatrics is to 
give much recognition to the individu- 
ality of children and to give self-regula- 
tion in practical operations the high 
status it already holds as an explana- 
tion of balance in bodily processes as 
obtained in studies of physiology and 
chemistry. This point of view is sup- 
ported also by the studies of child 
psychiatry which note the powerful im- 
pact of disturbed emotions on the nor- 
mal course of development. The cul- 
tural anthropologist is also responsible 
for a series of studies describing the im- 
portance of child-rearing practices in 
primitive societies in determining the 
adult personality that is produced. Re- 
search in child psychology and develop- 
ment is emphasizing the totality of the 
growth of the child, and the inability 
of the organism to take on training by 
habit-conditioning techniques in ad- 
vance of readiness in the sense of ma- 
turity. 
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Young parents are eager to learn 
what is best and newest in the child 
development field, and have an unusu- 
ally rich supply of publications about 
children to assist them. Some of these 
are in the class of “best sellers.” * In- 
terest in child study has been reflected 
in the establishment of study clubs of 
various types, with or without connec- 


tion with facilities for the care and’ 


education of the young child. 


THE CHILD IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL ? 


The daily routine of the nursery 
school is designed to meet the needs of 
children for physical health and growth, 
for learning to get along with other 
children and adults, and for the de- 
velopment of experiences of every type. 
A typical full day program combines 
active play, a lunch, and a rest period. 
At times nursery schools are thought 
of as substitutive for the deficiencies 
found in some homes in lack of space, 
lack of other play associates, and lack 
of opportunity for parental supervision. 

Some suggestive studies of the growth 
of children in independence and self- 
help during the nursery period indicate 
that better results are achieved if, in 
addition to a program for children, 
plans for participation or education in- 
volving the parents are developed, so 
that children receive a more consistent 
treatment over a much longer period 
than that of their school attendance. 

In the early development of nursery 
schools it was feared that they might 
become centers for the spread of con- 
tagion. The appraisals that have been 


1 Benjamin Spock, The Pocket Book of 
Baby and Child Care, New York: Pocket 
Books, 1946. 

2 For a more extended discussion with sta- 
tistical data, see Mary D. Davis, Schools for 
Children Under Six, Bulletin, 1945, No. 5, 
Office of Education, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 
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made of well-run establishments demon- 
strate that this fear was unfounded. 
Nursery schools fit in with the child’s 
desire for growth in independence and 
with the need for association with other 
children in the interest of socialization. 
Most children find much joy in the 
possibilities offered by a well-planned 
nursery school environment. Parents 
have found in nursery school facilities 
opportunities for keeping a family to- 
gether, for the continuation of employ- 
ment, for relief for limited living quar- 
ters, for growth in understanding of 
child behavior, and for improved con- 
ditions for the health and well-being of 
their children. 

A major stimulus for the extension 
of preschool facilities. occurred during 
the economic depression, when moneys 
were made available from Federal 
sources for the establishment of nursery 
schools for the children of needy fami- 
lies. 

During World War II there was a 
luxuriant growth of nursery schools, 
with the major justification of increas- 
ing manpower by releasing parents for 
work in connection with the war effort. 
Professionally trained persons con- 
nected with these enterprises always 
held also to the objectives of assisting 
in the education of the parents and im- 
proving the experiences of the children. 
Nursery school facilities and enroll- 
ments dropped off following the close 
of the war. It appears that they did 
so, not because of a lack of continued 
interest and need, but rather because 
emergency sources of support disap- 
peared, and other agencies were unable 
or unwilling to take over the responsi- 
bility. About 10 per cent of families 
have women as their sole support, and 
employment is often contingent upon 
some plan for the handling of the young 
child. The individual methods worked 
out are often quite detrimental to the 
health and well-being of children, and 
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the headliness each day report the so- 
cial cost. 

Some programs have survived and 
thrived under joint sponsorship by par- 
ents, school systems, and community 
agencies. In other instances strong co- 
operative programs were set up with 
professional persons in charge but with 
participation by parents to reduce costs. 
In some instances nursery schools were 
established through various plans for 
special aid to veterans. During the 
past twenty-five years, the nursery 
schools connected with child develop- 
ment laboratories and institutions of 
higher learning have been swamped by 
applications for their services. There 
seems to be no question that a larger 
development of nursery schools would 


be welcomed by the public if a sound. 


basis for their support could be found. 

Nursery schools have started under 
many auspices. After a study of the 
problem, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission * concluded that they would be 
best served by a downward extension 
of existing schools and correlation with 
the total program of public education, 
including adult and parent education. 
The desire for such extension meets 
current obstacles in insufficient funds to 
provide housing and teachers for those 
children for whom society has already 
assumed an organized responsibility. 
The history of education suggests that 
any need felt by a large number of per- 
sons in a community will eventually be 
met. Legislatures have met the inter- 
est in a downward extension in part by 
making it permissive to operate nursery 
schools. At times existing acts have 
been interpreted so as to give local 
school officials authority to offer a pro- 
gram. Frequently, however, the finan- 
cial support is not provided commen- 


3 Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tional Services for Young Children, Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1945, 
56 pp. 
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surate with that for other ages and 
school units. 


THE CHILD IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


It is not surprising that the ferment 
which is affecting the rearing of the 
young infant and nursery school child 
is paralleled by similar advances in the 
education of the child during the cus- 
tomary school years. Slowly but surely, 
a philosophy of growth based upon a 
study of the whole child and of indi- 
vidual differences among children is 
superseding the traditionally organized 
school program in which the emphasis 
is on adjusting the child to the cur- 
riculum rather than on adjusting the 
curriculum to the child. 

The schools of the present that re- 
flect the past often ignore individual 
differences in the young child, and still 
make use of a common assignment with 
reading, recitation, or written work 
based upon it. Accompanying this ac- 
tivity is the naive belief that some ad- 
ditional homework or perhaps some spe- 
cial help from the parents or the teacher 
will enable the child who is making 
little progress to master the work that 
the class is doing. The emphasis in 
such a room is on teaching the content 
for the grade. Under such a plan the 
child fails, and he is then required to 
repeat a grade in the hope that he will 
eventually master its content. 

The modern school recognizes that 
children at a chronological age of six 
will vary in maturity from about four 
to eight years of age. By age twelve 
these variations in growth are often as 
wide as from eight to sixteen years. 
Under the guiding principles of growth, 
the teacher aspires to give each child 
success at his level of readiness. A 
child who is at the kindergarten level 
in the second grade is met with that 
expectancy—a child who is at the 
fourth-grade level is not hampered by 
some abstract notion of the nature of 
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a second grade. The teacher also plans 
with children so as to develop some so- 
cial cohesiveness through experiences 
shared by the total group. If this does 
not succeed for particular children, the 
child may be studied on an individual 
basis so as to reclassify him for a 
more comfortable “social fit.” Modern 
schools, operating on a knowledge of 
the great differences among children, 
do not expect more than minor pallia- 
tive results from the many proposals 
to solve educational problems by the 
grouping of pupils. 

How is the teacher to be wise enough 
to adjust expectancy and experience to 
the varying needs of children? In an 
earlier paragraph the growth of the self- 
regulation theory in the nurture of the 
infant was mentioned. The educational 
world has long had a similar concept 
implicit in some of its theory. Self- 
selection methods and participation of 
the learner in the determination of cur- 


riculum content now have numerous ex-. 


plicit demonstrations at schocl-age lev- 
els. For example, when a group of 
children at about the age of seven are 
exposed to a supply of books cf varying 
difficulty and interest levels, individual 
children will select from it according to 
their maturity in the total growth proc- 
ess.* Thus modern educational meth- 
ods are becoming more dynamic as 
greater wisdom is achieved. 


READING IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


The above concepts are not entirely 
accepted in practice, and the nature of 
a desirable introduction to reading is 
currently one of the hottest controver- 
sies in the education of the young child. 
Many still believe that there is some 
refinement of method that will enable 
practically all children to read at about 
a mental age of six and one-half, or 


4Willard C Olson, Child Development 
(Boston: D. C. Heath, 1949), pp. 340 ff. 
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that can be applied to the so-called 
“nonreader” at ages eight and nine so 
as to start him on the process and bring 
him up to some maturity level as de- 
termined by his calendar and mental 
age. 

Contrasted to this point of view is 
the one of growth which notes that 
achievement in reading is a reflection 
of readiness as determined by total 
maturation, that there are patterns for 
growth curves increading that run in 
families, and that children of appropri- 
ate maturity learn reading in an en- 
vironment that values it and plans for 
it with so much rapidity and spon- 
taneity that the process can hardly be 
halted long enough to examine it. Sup- 
porting the growth point of view is the 
failure of many specific methods de- 
signed for remediation to hold up un- 
der controlled comparisons. This fail- 
ure has led to a mental hygiene ap- 
proach to reading failure,> which, in 
one sense, is a compensation for fail- 
ure to adopt a growth point of view 
from the beginning. It has been ob- 
served that slow readers regularly pre- 
sent more than their share of person- 
ality and behavior problems, in addi- 
tion to observable evidences of slow 
growth such as prematurity, unde- 
scended testes, and delays in motor 
skill and in traits such as dentition, 
strength, size, and skeletal ossification. 

It has been observed in psychoso- 
matic studies that children who receive 
an emotional shock often develop symp- 
toms associated with their developmen- 
tal state at the time. Thus a child who 
has an emotional episode at the time of 
a major shift (newer techniques advise 
gradualness) from liquid to solid food 
may persist in rejecting solid food and 
insist on mushy foods for several years. 


5See, for example, Virginia M Axline, 
‘Nondirective Therapy for Poor Readers,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 11 
(1947), pp. 61-69. 
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Similarly, the hypothesis may be held 
tentatively on the basis of clinical 
studies that a child who receives frus- 
tration and failure in his first contact 
with reading may thereafter reject and 
avoid the experience in spite of subse- 
quent readiness. Thus the period of 
initial delay in learning may be un- 
duly prolonged and may extend even 
into the teens, 

Many modern teachers have achieved 
an understanding of growth as applied 
to achievement in the young child. 
Some parents, with the sincerest of mo- 
tives, remain their child’s worst enemy 
in this respect. Misunderstandings in 
these matters may threaten the security 
of the child at school, in the neighbor- 
hood, and in the home. Modern edu- 
cational practices attempt to reach the 
home with the latest evidence, with re- 
assurance, and with techniques such as 
parent conferences, rather than with 
the obsolete science and practice in- 
volved in formal report cards. 


PROGRAMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


The education of young children is 
currently reflecting one of the major 
problems of our time—human relation- 
ships. It has been demonstrated that 
children learn their responses. Simply 
listening to and reading about desirable 
attitudes and techniques means that the 
child is learning verbal responses, but is 
not necessarily learning how to do it. 
Modern ideas about the curriculum in- 
troduce a high degree of child participa- 
tion in the choice of experiences and in 
the development of the plans which are 
to be followed. In interactive planning 
groups, children may accomplish many 
social learnings. In the evaluations 
that have been made of modern and 
traditional schools, it is noteworthy that 


8 Mary I. Preston, “Reading Failure and 
the Child’s Security,” Amencan Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 10 (1940), pp. 239-52. 
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the differences in those areas of infor- 
mation and skill that are present in 
both are negligible for practical pur- 
poses. It is in initiative, invention, 
amount of production, zest in learning, 
and breadth that the modern school 
wins the laurels. 

One of the most popular techniques 
for the study of social relations among 
children is the sociometric test. Through 
judicious questioning or observation, 
children are located who are unhappy 
or withdrawn from the group or who 
may be fighting against their surround- 
ings because they are ignored or re- 
jected by their associates. By appropri- 
ate statistical and graphical techniques 
it is possible to detect forces that are 
producing cleavage and to introduce 
factors that may be productive of an 
improvement of human relations. 

Such studies make it clear that some 
of the forces reside within the child 
rather than in the structure of the 
group. Thus it becomes essential also 
to study and treat the affective and 
emotional life of the child. 


THE AFFECTIVE LIFE OF THE CHILD 


The self-regulating tendencies in the 
human body are based in part on the 
person’s awareness of his bodily state. 
When equilibrium is destroyed, a child 
will engage in behavior designed to re- 
store it. The most common and easily 
observed examples are hunger and thirst 
as a recognition of a need for food and 
water. Similarly, a child has a need to 
be active, and restriction of movement 
by an adult is fought by the child un- 
less it coincides with the alternating 
need for rest. So-called basic needs are 
commonly satisfied through a social re- 
lationship, and thus the child quickly at- 
tains a superstructure of derived needs. 
The quality called security may be 
thought of as a harmony between in- 
ternal needs and the social availability 
of the means for their satisfaction. 
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Current investigations and clinical 
studies demonstrate that affective fac- 
tors must be taken into account for 
best results at home and school. On 
the constructive and preventive side, 
the modern school gives a greater rec- 
ognition to physical needs and provides 
broader curriculum opportunities so 
that all children can find something 
within it in which they can be inter- 
ested and successful. By the abolition 
of failure techniques and the adoption 
of a growth philosophy, more children 
are kept in school for longer periods of 
time with happier experiences and atti- 
tudes. 

The attainment and maintenance of 
a desirable affective state is a difficult 
matter for many children, and the com- 
plete explanation of emotional disturb- 
ance is still unavailable in terms of 
modern knowledge. 
every classroom has in it one or more 
children with need for special remedial 
attention. A variety of interesting 
clinical tools have appeared under the 
general title of “projective tests.” By 
reactions to pictures, by the exploita- 
tion of common materials such as clay, 
paint, and crayons, or by dramatic play 
with dolls and other equipment, the 
child tells the trained observer some- 
thing about the matters that dominate 
his internal affective life. By encourag- 
ing a child to talk or act out his con- 
flict, a therapeutic process is initiated. 
Thus the older ideas of discipline that 
operated on a superficial symptomatic 
level are being replaced or supplemented 
by plans for treatment by both indi- 
vidual and group processes. 

As one observes that we already 
“know better than we do,” and that 
there are many questions upon which 
we still lack definitive studies, one is 
impressed with the need for personnel 
and programs of investigation and 
demonstration. 


Thus practically ' 
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TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


There is urgent need for a plan to 
prepare more workers for child study. 
The large increase in the number of 
children makes immediate demands of 
crisis proportions for additional nursery 
school, kindergarten, and elementary 
teachers. The expansion in enrollments 
in child development for general and 
professional education at the college 
level creates a serious personnel prob- 
lem, since it requires many years to 
produce a competent investigator and 
instructor. In a number of professional 
fields where similar shortages have ex- 
isted, moneys have been invested in 
various plans for scholarships and fel- 
lowships. Similar plans are needed for 
investigators and practitioners in the 
child study field. 

There is a substantial time lag be- 
tween the development of new concepts 
on the care and education of children 
and the application of these concepts in 
homes and schools. Programs of dem- 
onstration and research in communica- 
tion are needed. 

There is still a strong tendency for 
each research on children to be pursued 
from a highly specialized point of view. 
It is subsequently difficult to assimilate 
the specific findings into an operation 
that involves the entire child and his 
setting in the family and the commu- 
nity. Mistakes in application and in- 
terpretation are made even by highly 
trained persons, because they do not 
know the evidence from adjacent fields. 
Thus the writer once heard an eminent 
scientist blame lack of progress in read- 
ing in a child under his care on modern 
methods of teaching. He did not know 
that evidence from the study of the 
child as a whole makes reading a part 
of the total development of the indi- 
vidual and inseparable from it. He 
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was asking for results in the field of 
reading that he could not produce in 
his own speciality for the same reasons. 
Thus it is entirely possible for parents 
and teachers to get conflicting informa- 
tion and advice from persons with pre- 
sumably some right to speak. There 
is, therefore, much interest in broader 
programs of preparation for specialists, 
so that the pediatrician, the pedodontist, 
the child psychiatrist, the child psycholo- 
gist, the nurse, the sociotherapist, and 
the teacher will have some verified con- 
cepts‘in common. Many researches on 
the development -of-children through 
time may also be pursued profitably by 
a team approach. 

It seems probable that a much larger 
investment in fundamental research on 
childhood must be made by society be- 
fore appreciable gains can be expected 
on pressing problems of delinquency, 
crime, physical health, and mental and 
emotional disturbances. It is sympto- 
matic of a recognition of the above 
needs that a National Child Research 


Act has been introduced in the Eighty 
first Congress with a broad mandat 
for training, research, and dissemina 
tion. The fate of the various bills witl 
the same general purpose is not knowi 
at this writing. 

SUMMARY 


The record crop of young childrer 
produces not only immediate crises ir 
housing and professional personnel, bui 
also a renewed enthusiasm and interesi 
in both the long-time strategy and the 
day-to-day techniques for child rearing, 
At both home and school, the child en- 
counters at the best a philosophy and 
practice which begins where he is and 
helps him to grow. Thus there is a 
new sensitivity to the social and emo- 
tional as well as the physical and intel- 
lectual needs of childhood. Augmented 
programs for the preparation of work- 
ers, for dissemination, and for research 
will be required to meet current prob- 
lems in the education of the young 
child. 
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Education of All Youth for Life Adjustment 


By Hart R. Dovctass 


T IS obvious that the philosophy and 

the nature of the program of edu- 
cation—particularly public education— 
should be consistent with the nature, 
the needs, and the trends of the society 
of which it is a part. In static socie- 
ties, not only should education prepare 
for the present, but it should emphasize 
conserving the present. It need not 
emphasize—in fact it might omit—edu- 
cation for change. The social order 
(including the form of government, the 
ways of life, the organization and man- 
agement of business and industry) in 
the United States is in a constant state 
of change. It is universally accepted 
that it should be, for ours is avowedly 
a dynamic society—one that Icoks for- 
ward to change, and makes provision in 
its governmental and other institutions 
for change. These facts indicate quite 
clearly that the program of public edu- 
cation in the United States not only 
should prepare young people to make 
adjustments to changes in life about 
them and to take part as leaders and 
bring about the desired change as rap- 
idly as possible, but must itself be in a 
constant state of readjustment to new 
and changing conditions in all areas of 
life, \ 

Among the types of changes that are 
of particular importance in giving direc- 
tion to educational programs, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: (1) changes 
that have been taking place in the 
home, increasingly reducing its impor- 
tance as a place for production, as a 
place for social life of youngsters, as a 
place for religious and related char- 
acter education, and as a place for the 
intermingling and working side by side 
of young people and their parents; (2) 


changes in use of leisure time, particu- 
larly those that have resulted from the 
development of comic books, movies, 
radio, television, the automobile, and 
sophisticated social life (such changes 
definitely call for the development of 
a Stabilizing factor through character 
and social education); (3) changes in 
the interdependence of people, not only 
in the local community, the state, and 
the nation, but throughout the world, 
resulting in increased unemployment 
for great portions of the population; 
(4) changes in methods of conducting 
warfare as a result of the development 
of atomic fission and bacteriological 
means of destruction of human beings 
(the existence of two powerful opposed 
groups of nations dedicated fanatically 
to two sharply opposed economic and 
political systems makes this particu- 
larly important}. 


AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATION FOR 
ALL YOUTH 


In any democracy—particularly in 
ours in which not only the lawmakers, 
but the leaders in industry, in labor, 
and in all phases of life are sensitive 
and responsible to public opinion— 
there is a very great necessity for the 
education of the entire population in 
such a way that all may understand the 
society in which they live, its problems, 
its dangers, and its current changes. 
Only educated citizens can intelligently 
take part in influencing changes in gov- 
ernment and other forms of controlled 
life. 

The greatly increased disparities in 
the wealth and income behind children 
in various sections in the United States, 
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and various areas within each state, 
along with the greatly increased cost of 
adequate education, have made neces- 
sary increased provision for state aid to 
local needy districts, and Federal aid 
to needy states. This movement is go- 
ing on encouragingly, but altogether too 
slowly. As a result, the nature and the 
quality of education of a great many 
young people are alarmingly inferior 
to what might be expected. This dis- 
parity is particularly noticeable in the 
comparison of the schools and educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes with those 
for whites in those states where segre- 
gation for educational purposes still 
exists. 


Education of atypical children 


Educational programs, including meth- 
ods, materials, and other facilities, in 
order to be adequate for life adjust- 
ment, must be adapted to the peculiar 
needs, capacities, and limitations of the 
individual child. There are small mi- 
norities of children for whom special 
provision must be made if educatienal 
programs are to be equally effective for 
all. It seems quite clear that, in spite 
of the sentimental insistence by some 
educators that democracy, education, 
and the development of sound person- 
ality call for heterogeneous classes, spe- 
cial adaptation of materials and meth- 
ods is definitely indicated for the out- 
standingly bright and the dull children. 
This follows not only because of differ- 
ences in intellectual ability, but, per- 
haps even more important, because of 
differences in interest, in future needs, 
and in home background. 

Here and there—in cities of wealth 
and superior educational leadership— 
there are such special provisions made 
for the physically handicapped as sight- 
Saving classes, classes in Braille, classes 
for the hard of hearing, and remedial 
work for those suffering from speech 
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handicaps. In an increasing number of 
schools, special attention is being given 
to undernourished children. Anything 
like complete adjustment to life situa- 
tions cannot be made in schools in 
which youngsters suffer from nutritional 
defects, or lack of thyroid activity and 
sunshine. 


Retardation and elimination 


In all but a small minority of the 
schools in the United States, tremen- 
dous progress has been made in recent 
years in the reduction of retardation 
and elimination. In many systems, 
only 1 or 2 per cent of youngsters are 
retained the second year in elementary 
schools, and not a great many more are 
failed in high schools. This is a natu- 
ral outcome of an increased quality of 
instruction, resulting in a heightened 
interest on the part of students. It 
has been rather clearly established that 
youngsters who are retained two or 
more years in a grade do not leave 
school with any better mastery of the 
fundamentals, to say nothing of under- 
standings of content subjects, than they 
otherwise would have had. Likewise, 
the conditions for their social and per- ` 
sonality development are less favorable 
than in the case of youngsters of the 
same age and same intellectual limita- 
tions who were promoted a grade a 
year. It is also worthy of note that 
increase of promotion rates has not re- 
sulted in the diminution of motivation 
of other students, as has been fre- 
quently predicted. 

The marked increase in the propor- 
tion of young people entering and com- 
pleting high school has gone on steadily 
for three-quarters of a century with the 
exception of a few years during World 
War II. Nevertheless, only 60 per cent 
of the young people who enroll in high 
school today remain to graduate. Much 
attention is being given to discovering 
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the causes for withdrawal and to reduc- 
*ing the influences of those causes. It 
is generally considered that today all 
young people should remain in school 
at least until the age of sixteen and 
preferably until they have completed 
high school. 

From a number of research studies, 
it has been concluded that most promi- 
nent among the causes of withdrawal 
are, in the order of importance: lack of 
interest and confidence of young peo- 
ple in the education they are receiving, 
their economic status, and tkeir intel- 
lectual capacity. 

In recent educational planning, an 
increased amount of attention has been 
given to the matter of (1) increasing 
the practical value of the learnings for 
the broad needs of life adjustment, and 
(2) making learning materials and ac- 
tivities appealing to the interests and 
to the confidence of young learners. It 
is coming to be held, by a constantly 
increasing number of students of edu- 
cation, that economic conditions would 
permit a much larger number of young 
people to remain in school thar. are now 
doing so. 

It is also held that less than 5 per 
cent of the young people are so defi- 
cient in intellectual capacity as to 
render them uneducable for at least 
a great deal of instruction in the 
subjects usually taught in secondary 
schools, provided the content and the 
methods of those subjects are adapted 
to the students. It is being observed 
by a great many secondary school 
teachers and administrators that, as in- 
struction in the secondary schools be- 
comes more closely related to life, as 
it becomes less verbal and bookish, and 
as it provides for more participation in 
the planning and learning activities on 
the part of the pupils, the temptation 
to withdraw from school is correspond- 
ingly lessened. 
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y 5 
“THREE IMPEDIMENTA TO EDUCATION 
For LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


In recent years there have been sev- 
eral new theories of reorganization of 
educational programs which have gained 
so much acceptance, both in the think- 
ing and in the practice of school peo- 
ple, that it would seem that American 
secondary education is moving into a 
new period. It is moving out of that 
period in which it was dominated by 
three fundamental philosophies which 
were either out of harmony with pres- 
ent conditions and needs, psychologi- 
cally unsound, or the rationalization of 
vested interests and people who were 
lacking in time, energy, ingenuity, or 
interest in making educational programs 
more effective. Three of the most im- 
portant of the educational impedimenta 
have been (1) the “decorative” theory, 
(2) the unsound interpretation of the 
phenomena of formal discipline and 
transfer of training, and (3) the un- 
sound belief in what constitutes prepa- 
ration for college. 


? 


The “decorative” theory 


It has been observed that, until re- 
cent times, continuing to attend schools 
past the elementary grades set young 
people apart as “cultured” individuals. 
Their families were proud of them, al- 
though for the most part their acquaint- 
ance with culture was little more than 
a speaking one, and functioned very 
largely in the form of casual mention 
of outstanding names, facts, or works. 

Because the “decorative” theory is no 
longer as influential as it once was, it 
is easy today to underestimate its in- 
fluence on educational thinking and 
practice. Growing out of the universal 
respect, in early days, for the printed 
page and for things about which the 
general public was relatively unin- 
formed, it appealed greatly to a very 
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large majority of the population who 
knew nothing of such mystical things. 
In particular, it appealed to parents 
who were high school graduates, because 
it operated to give their children pos- 
sessions which were common with those 
of the past and to identify them, along 
with their parents, as superior. Today, 
the majority of the people have had at 
least some high school work, and more 
than one-third are high school gradu- 
ates. In their cases it is hard to main- 
tain the fiction of this type of intel- 
lectual aristocracy, based on an in- 
creasingly recognized superficiality. 


The disciplinary theory 


Partly because there was some truth 
in it, partly because there was a belief 
in an exaggerated phenomena of formal 
discipline of the intellectual powers and 
of the general transfer of training, and 
because it was seized upon by those 
who wished to continue undisturbed 
with the status quo, the disciplinary 
theory served to support the practices 
no longer otherwise justifiable. It di- 
verted attention from a more functional 
approach to educational thinking and 
practice, and protected vested academic 
interests. 


The college preparation theory 


As influential, and even more perma- 
nent in its existence despite accumulat- 
ing evidence to the contrary, was the 
theory that certain subjects possess su- 
perior and unique values for general 
preparation for college. This belief 
had considerable validity a century and 
a half or two centuries ago, when the 
contents of the curriculums of the col- 
leges and universities consisted largely 
of required courses in Latin and Greek, 
English literature, ancient history, and 
mathematics. Indeed, there are still 
many colleges whose requirements for 
entrance are formulated on the basis of 
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such a theory. In many cases, these 
have continued to be enforced very 
largely by the collective efforts’ of 
vested academic interests within the 
colleges and the “pork barrel” co-op- 
eration of colleagues in other subjects. 

As curriculums in colleges began to 
expand and broaden, and as content 
subjects such as economics, political 
Science, sociology, anthropology, mod- 
ern history, business, education, psy- 
chology, music, fine arts, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and others began to oc- 
cupy a larger and larger place, there 
was a growing suspicion that for gen- 
eral success in college no secondary 
school subject, with the possible excep- 
tion of English, had college preparatory 
values not possessed by other subjects. 
The fact that special students suc- 
ceeded in their college studies without 
having taken in high school those sub- 
jects which were supposed to have these 
college preparatory values, caused many 
to question this theory. Indeed, after 
World War I, when a comparatively 
large number of veterans seemed to do 
about as well in college without speci- 
fied preparation as did those who had 
it, research studies were undertaken at 
a number of universities to furnish 
valid and reliable data on the point. 

Students who had taken the tradi- 
tionally required college preparatory 
subjects were matched on the basis of 
intelligence tests scores with students 
who had not, and the grades of the 
two groups compared. In no investi- 
gation was there found any statistically 
reliable or quantitatively significant 
difference between these two groups. 
As a matter of fact, the difference in 
every instance was found to be negli- 
gible. 

More recently, a considerable num- 
ber of institutions, probably now total- 
ing more than one hundred, led by 
Stanford University and now including 
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ties of Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, and Colorado, require no 
specific pattern of high school subjects 
for general entrance to the study of 
nonprofessional subjects. The same is 
true also in most universities for en- 
trance to professional schools other th 
engineering and medicine. 


DECLINE OF THE THREE IMPEDIMENTA 


So it may be seen that the thinking 
and planning of secondary education in 
terms of functional preparation for life 
was definitely slowed down and evaded 
by factors such as those indicated in 
the foregoing pages. More recently, 
however, those influences have given 
many indications of having spent them- 
selves. They are now coming to be 
generally regarded as invalid and un- 
fortunate in the field of education. 
There has been, in the last ten or 
twelve years, an acceleration of the 
pace toward the adaptation of educa- 
tion to the needs of life in the United 
States and in the world today. This 
adaptation is pointed toward areas of 
life for which adjustment must be made. 
Material acceleration in the practice of 
revamping the entire high school cur- 
riculum in order better to meet the 
needs of young people and of modern 
life is now evident. 

The conclusions that have been 
reached concerning why students do 
not remain through high school are 
somewhat disquieting because of the 
degree of dissatisfaction indicated by 
students with what they are offered in 
high school and because of the fairly 
general belief that high school instruc- 
tion is hardly worth the effort, time, 
and expense. The Maryland study con- 
ducted by the American Youth Com- 
mission t is one of the studies resulting 

1Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 


Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1939 
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in such conclusions. The fact that only 
60 per cent of the young people who 
enter high school remain to graduate, 
even in recent years when economic 
conditions would permit at least 90 per 
cent of them to do so, causes a great 
many schoolmen to question the na- 
ture, the organization, the contents, 
and the instructional methods of sec- 
ondary education. 

It is quite clear that in these days of 
greatly increased average annual in- 
come—more than twice that of the 
twenties and more than four times that 
of the thirties—the unwillingness of 
the public to provide adequate financial 
support for the schools is indicative of | 
a lack of impelling belief on its part 
that secondary education is tremen- 
dously valuable. Nevertheless, in re- 
cent years, as in earlier times, every 
forward movement seems to have a 
propensity for reversion or “backslid- 
ing.” This is a typical phenomenon 
of progress in American education. A 
new movement is started; there is con- 
siderable enthusiasm; efforts are made 
to implement it in the schools; and 
within a few years the dead weight of 
inertia, the lack of time, changes in the 
staff, and the operation of factors such 
as the three discussed in the foregoing 
seem to bring about reversion or slow- 
ing down. 

Typical of these phenomena and of 
the conservative influences was the ex- 
perience of the Philadelphia Academy 
established to implement the ideas of 
Benjamin Franklin as he presented 
them at the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia 
in 1773. An academy with a modern 
curriculum was established. After an 
absence of several years from the coun- 
try, Franklin, on his return, complained 
that the academy had given a title to 
the Latin master and none to the Eng- 
lish one, and had paid the Latin master 
twice as much as the English master, 
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though the English master had twice as 
many boys to teach. He said: 


I flatter myself, Gentlemen, that it ap- 
pears by this time pretty clearly from our 
own minutes, that the original plan of the 
English school has been departed from; 
that the subscribers to it have been disap- 
pointed and deceived, and the faith of the 
Trustees not kept with them; that the pub- 
lic have been frequently dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the Trustees, and com- 
plained of it; that, by the niggardly treat- 
ment of good masters, they have been 
driven out of the school, and the scholars 
have followed, while a great loss of reve- 
nue has been suffered by the Academy; .. .? 


PRACTICAL PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


It is becoming rather generally recog- 
nized that preparation for college is not 
at all effectively done by election of 
what used to be thought of as college 
preparatory subjects. There remains 
the question of how, then, one can best 
prepare for college. It is coming to be 
believed by increasing numbers-of edu- 
cators not only that preparation for 
‘college is a worthy objective, but that 
it is best done by development in vari- 
ous subjects, wherever the opportunity 
may present itself, of certain types of 
educational outcomes of which the fol- 
lowing are of considerable importance: 
the development of (1) a relatively 
large and precise vocabulary; (2) skill 
in the use of many books, periodicals, 
and the library in general; (3) ability 
to express oneself fluently and precisely 
in oral and in written language; (4) 
study habits and skills, particularly 
those centering around problem solv- 
ing, rapid reading, careful reading, and 
note taking; (5) a high degree of com- 
putational ability in arithmetic and the 
simpler aspects of algebra; and, per- 
haps as important as any, (6) the de- 
velopment, preservation, and expansion 

3 Thomas Woody (Ed.), Educational Views 


of Benjamin Franklin (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1931), p. 223. 
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of strong and stable interests in the 
various fields of experience such as pub- , 
lic affairs, science and technology, and 
creative arts, d 


a 


MOVEMENTS FOR REFORM OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Recognizing the fact of significant 
individual variations, the elective sys- 
tem in the secondary schools has devel- 
oped to the extent that students may 
indulge most generously their interests 
and their special aptitudes. 

Because of the increased recognition 
in recent years of the fact that the stu- 
dents were graduating from secondary 
schools with great gaps in their prepa- 
ration for life, the elective system has 
been under very heavy criticism, and 
there has been a strong tendency toward 
the development of programs which 
would ensure a well-rounded education 
for all the main areas of living. 

All the movements for reform of 
secondary education have much in com- 
mon. The general education movement, 
which has been gaining ground both 
in secondary schools and in colleges 
throughout the country, the common 
learnings for all American youth, and 
the more recent “Education for Life 
Adjustment” are largely based on the 
same philosophy, and emphasize the 
need for much the same kind of changes 
in the secondary schools. United States 
Commissioner Earl McGrath has de- 
fined general education as follows: 

1. It is that which prepares the young 
men for the common life of their time and 
their kind. 

2. It is not concerned with the esoteric 
and highly specialized knowledge of the 
scholar. 

3. The salient feature of this movement 
is a revolt against specialism. 

4. Another characteristic of the general 
education movement is its reaction against 
vocationalism. , 

5. The reaction against specialism and 
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vocationalism is accompanied by an effort 
, to integrate the subject matter of related 
disciplines. 

6. To increase further the scope of edu- 
cation and to combat specialism a larger 
proportion of the total college program is 
being prescribed. 

7. Exponents of general education believe 
that education should be more closely re- 
lated to the vital needs and problems of 
human beings. 

8. And lastly, those interested in general 
education seek an improvement in the 
teaching of the getieral student.® 


“Common learning,” as discussed in 
Education for AU American Youth,‘ 
emphasizes very much the same type of 
program as “general education,” stress- 
ing, as it does, the acquisition of in- 
formation, understandings, skills, ideals, 
interests, and attitudes which meet the 
present and future needs of all young 
people. 

The latest movement, “Education for 
Life Adjustment,” was recently launched 
following a series of regional and na- 
tional conferences sponsored by all the 


3 “The General Education Movement,” Jour- 
nal of General Education, Vol. I, pp. 3-8. 
4 Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 


tion for AH American Youtk, Washington: - 


National Education Association, 1944. 
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principal educational organizations of 


_the United States. Reduced to its sim- 


plest terms, it stands for an adequate 
program of secondary education for 
feirly complete preparation for all the 
areas of living in which life adjustment 
must be made, particularly home living, 
vocational life, civic life, leisure life, 
and physical and mental health. All 
departments and subjects in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum may be so 
taught and so selected as to make a 
much greater contribution to each of 
these areas than has been the case in 
the past, when the emphasis and focus 
was upon the subject matter itself 
rather than upon the areas of life and 
the adjustments called for if one is to 
live his life as it must be lived today. 

Education for these areas, today, is 
no more than education for each of the 
seven objectives of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education which 
were first stated a generation ago. Such 
education does not mean the education 
of some children for one or two of these 
objectives and others for one or two’ 
other objectives; it means education of 
all youth for all objectives and areas 
by means of all the programs of the 
schools. 
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New Frontiers in Higher Education 


By Orpway TEAD 


T SEEMS a reasonable prophecy 

that the publication of the Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education? will mark a transitional 
point in American college and univer- 
sity development. This will be true, 
not so much because of the nature of 
its recommendations, as because it rep- 
resents an authoritative group pro- 
nouncement dealing comprehensively 
with the whole body of problems re- 
quiring to be considered afresh after 
World War Il. Truly there was a tim- 
ing here, a conjunction of events in- 
cluding most importantly the carrying 
out of the mandate of the GI Bill of 
Rights, which marked a break with the 
past in thinking if not in action. The 
American college can never be the same 
again, and a great gain has thus been 
registered in the opinion of many, like 
myself, who believe that numerous 
drastic changes are long overdue, It is 
not that a unanimity of opinion about 
new programs is a fact. Experimenta- 
tion and tentativeness are properly the 
order of the day. But there is a na- 
tion-wide disposition which never be- 
fore existed to face up to and to ac- 
knowledge inadequacies and failures of 
long duration and considerable intensity. 

Adequate treatment of my theme 
would require an examination of virtu- 
ally every phase of college operation. 
For it seems to me that there is a gen- 
eral disposition among educators and 
informed citizens for a fresh attack 
upon and exploration of new frontiers 


+A careful study of this document is an 
obligation upon every student of higher edu- 
cation. See Higher Education for American 
Democracy, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 


in every area. I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with considering why it is 
that such a yeasty situation of self- 
criticism prevails, and allude briefly to 
some of the most urgent problems and 
proposals to which the new condition 
gives rise. i 
ENLARGED ENROLLMENTS 


The virtual doubling of college en- 
rollments as between the prewar and 
the postwar period is the single most 
important problem, in the wake of 
which the other problems have arisen. 
Despite the general acceptance of high 
school graduates in state universities 
and land-grant colleges before the war, 
it was at that time still broadly true 
that college education was looked upon 
as an exceptional experience and one to 
be accorded primarily to that ten or 
twelve per cent of young people who 
were of relatively high intelligence and 
from families in the higher income 
brackets. 

Moreover, the fact that on the aver- 
age at least one-half of those who en- 
tered college never stayed to complete 
the course stood as a resounding indict- 
ment of some basic failure in the col- 
lege to deliver what the students could 
come to see convincingly as good for 
their own advancement. Whatever the 
stated causes of such individual defec- 
tions, the net outcome was a sorry com- 
mentary on the patent ineffectuality of 
the college, as the student viewed it. 

In the second quarter of the century 
there came an extraordinary growth of 
high school attendance until today be- 
tween seventy-five and eighty per cent 
of the rising generation have at least 
some high school education. And if 
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present trends continue, the figure will 
be nearly one hundred per cent in the 
next ten or fifteen years. This fact has 
had a growing and natural influence 
upon the desire to go to college, which 
was not heretofore general to anything 
like the present degree. 

The rapid growth of the junior col- 
lege movement, especially the local 
community colleges as I shall hereafter 
identify them, paralleled and built 
upon the enlarging high school gradua- 
tion lists. Not the least of the con- 
tributions of the community college 
activity has been to show two things. 
In the first place, it has shown that the 
former high selectivity of college stu- 
dents in the upper deciles was unduly 
arbitrary and restrictive. In the second 
place, it has been illustrated conclu- 
sively that much of college subject mat- 
ter, if handled in fresh and inviting 
ways, can challenge the interest and 
creative powers of the “C” student just 
as the more conventional instruction 
has been more or less able to enlist the 
attention of the “A” and “B” students. 


DIVERSIFICATION IN STUDENT BopIEs 


The tens of thousands of veterans: 


who with governmental subvention 
sought admission to ‘college after the 
war included not only those whose col- 
lege education had been interrupted by 
the war, but probably an even larger 
number of those who had abandoned 
any expectation of going to college for 
both economic and intellectual reasons. 
The influx of veterans posed sharply 
and vividly for every college teacher 
such questions as: What is the rele- 
vance of my subject matter to the life 
of these young men? How can I in- 
voke real interest in my material from 
those who have faced death, suffering, 
and hardship in an unbelievably de- 
structive war? In short, what good is 
a college education, both to the student 
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as a person and to the society into 
which he will go? 

I suggest that perhaps the first fron- 
tier where we are still not wholly sure 
of direction and purpose is the region 
of the objectives of a college education, 
both for the student himself and for 
society. 


A New CHALLENGE TO TEACHING 
METHODS 


As a nation we have already come to 
accept the view that twelve years of 
education should be the rightful antici- 
pation of every young American. Now 
it seems highly probable that a goal for 
virtually all of fourteen years—namely, 
through two years of college—is to be 
accepted as a national standard. In 
terms of the classroom approach, this 
obviously requires a handling of ma- 
terial and an organization of subjects 
designed to meet the life needs, not 
alone of those with intelligence quo- 
tients above 110, but also of those with 
intelligence quotients down to about 
104. And this means the employment 
of instructional appeals, the selection of 
widely useful bodies of subject matter 
of obvious relevance to life’s prob- 
lems, and class participation on a basis 
of activity—mental and motor—which 
subordinates the excessive verbalism, 
knowledge impartation, and talking at 
students, which are the present charac- 
teristics of college instruction. 

Indeed, whereas the key factor of 
largely increased numbers challenges 
educational method for the slower and 
more motor-minded students, it is also 
by way of requiring every teacher to 
come to grips with modern knowledge 
about the psychology of all learning— 
in which the equipment of most present- 
day college teachers is pathetically de- 
ficient. One may conclude that a fron- 
tier in urgent need of conquest, deriv- 
ing from new conditions, is the thorny 
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one of making classroom activity yield 
true student learning.? 


ADMISSIONS Poricies UNDER REVIEW 


A contributing factor to our uneasi- 
ness in this area is that the nature of 
the veteran’s preparation for college 
and the extent of his mastery of con- 
ventional high school subjects seem to 
have a negligible correlation with his 
success in college. This fact did not 
unduly surprise those who had taken 
to heart the findings of the so-called 
Eight-Year Study. For in that care- 
fully controlled experiment, factors in 
secondary education which seemed to 
yield successful college advancement 
were other factors than marks in the 
conventional high school subjects. The 
problem, in short, of the effective evo- 
cation of interest and application in the 
college years is now seen clearly to be 
the relevance of subject matter to the 
interests, needs, and possible satisfac- 
tions of students. This means, among 
other things, that a lessened weight is 
to be placed upon “preparation” as the 
purpose and motive of college teaching 
and a greater weight upon student satis- 
faction and creative participation in re- 
lation to recognized, present life needs. 

All this suggests that one frontier 
where the answers are not all known is 
that of the admissions policies of col- 


leges in relation to the content, the ` 


length, and the standards of secondary 
school training. It is true that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been in the fore- 


front in calling these matters to the at-' 


tention of American educators, but the 
implications of its position and of its 
experience have never yet had wide 


2 I have explored this whole thesis more ex- 
tensively in College Teaching and College 
Learning, Yale University Press, 1949. 

8 See The Story of the Eight-Year Study 
by Wilford M. Aikin, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1942. 
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critical consideration; and what has 
been done in Chicago has not been ac- 
cepted and utilized toward a superior 
integration and consolidation of sec- 
ondary school and college work. Con- 
sequently the problem is one of criticiz- 
ing to a degree inflexible admissions 
standards of a purely intellectualistic 
sort, and of assuring that the content 
and methods of instruction in the early 
college years shall be better attuned to 
the intellectual and emotional maturity 
of that wider segment of our population 
which now and in the future will attend 
college. 


Crass SIZE AND CONTACT WITH 
TEACHERS 


All this is not to say that the present 
and continuing enlarged demands upon 
colleges require increasing growth in 
the size of individual colleges or re- 
quire that individual classes and sec- 
tions be enlarged to include more stu- 
dents. There is unquestionably a need 
for careful research regarding the opti- 
mum size of instructional units. But I 
am prepared to say with unqualified 
emphasis that the way ahead has to be 
in an increasing assurance (through a 
variety of means) of continuous, inti- 
mate, personal acquaintanceships be- 
tween students and their teachers. The 
gross figure frequently used as a guide 
in the measurement of this matter is 
the so-called teacher-student ratio. 

The rate of future growth of our 
total college population will probably 
not be as great as that projected in the 
report of the President’s Commission. 
One unknown factor here, for example, 
will be the extent of Federal aid, carry- 
ing’ with it the implication that many 
more young people from families in the 
lower income brackets will be able to 
afford to go to college. But even apart 
from any such factor accelerating en- 
rollment, population trends will nor- 
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mally yield higher college applications 
in the next several “decades. Hence, 
one frontier problem is how to do a 
quality job with more prospective stu- 
dents on campuses already far too con- 
gested and in individual classes which 
in some state universities number hun- 
dreds, if not over a thousand, in size. 

To me the conclusion is clear that the 
undergraduate schools and class units, 
to say nothing of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, of our state and other 
large universities simply must be re- 
duced in size. We are going through 
the forms of education without assuring 
the substance. We are still deluding 
ourselves that brick and mortar, Quon- 
set huts, and a rapid influx of callow 
Ph.D. instructors straight from gradu- 
ate school can assure that the rich and 
priceless experience of a college educa- 
tion shall become a reality. 


CoMMUNITY COLLEGE DEVELOPMENTS 


I am not, throughout this discussion, 
assuming that it is either probable or 
_ desirable that there be any approximate 
uniformity in respect to the type of stu- 
dents to which different colleges may 
wish to minister. Indeed the desirable 
prospect is no doubt a considerable di- 
versity in college policies on this score. 
One of the new influences which we can- 
not as yet fully appraise in its effect 
upon present college educational policy 
is the growth of the community college 
movement. It is, for example, conceiv- 
able that in many higher educational 
institutions, the ranks in the first two 
years may even be somewhat dimin- 
ished. Certainly if a goodly number 
of states should embark upon commu- 
nity college programs to the extent that 
is true in California, this effect and 
outcome might well result. 

In any event, the educational value 


of the community college will surely de-, 


pend upon the emphasis it places on 
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general education attuned to the men- 
tal stature of young people seventeen 
to nineteen years old and upon its using 
as a criterion of success the capacity of 
the two-year graduate to go into life 
with some assurance of being able to 
adapt productively to work, leisure, 
family, citizenship, and worship. There 
is every reason to hope that if, without 
too protracted fumbling, the new com- 
munity colleges can equip themselves 
to measure up to this criterion, they 
can be one of the most powerful single 
forces in American life for elevating the 
level of citizenship capacity and per- 
sonality growth. 

It would be idle to deny that the 
conditions which must be satisfied for. 
a fulfillment of this promise are oner- 
ous. Not only must there be the initial 
capital outlay for the erecting of neces- 
sary buildings in dozens, if not hun- 
dreds, of cities up and down the land; 
but there must be provided new and 
better teacher education on a scale as 
yet unimagined. And respecting this, 
it is unassailably clear that the kind of 
teacher education required is neither 
supplied in the program of today’s 
teachers’ colleges nor assured by the 
type of Ph.D. instruction now typical 
in most graduate schools. 

This is not the place in which to 
argue certain of the technical features 
of this development. But I cannot re- 
frain from saying that in my opinion 
the promise of the community college 
is likely to be realized more rapidly and 
more fully if it is conceived and ad- 
ministered under more or less inde- 
pendent college auspices and not un- 
der the direction of superintendents of 
schools or slightly elevated high school 
principals. That there is a rightful and 
genuine break here between the treat- 
ment of students as older adolescents 
of high school age and as young adults 
of college age is, I believe, a valuable 
educational distinction. 
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THE NEED FOR MORE ADEQUATE 
SUPPORT 


Most of the several frontiers to which 
I have now alluded, if they are to be 
attacked with true effectiveness, require 
the outlay of vastly larger sums of 
money than we now choose to devote 
to higher education, through both taxa- 
tion and donation. Realism about the 
development of the college and the uni- 
versity on the level of influence which 
we are entitled to expect dictates the 
need for a more bold and forthright de- 
mand for financial support both from 
educators themselves and from the 
friends of higher education. Adequate 
financial support is not a matter to be 
viewed with alarm or with discourage- 
ment. The fact seems to be that we are 
today devoting a smaller fraction of our 
national income to the support of pub- 
lic and private higher education than 
was true in 1929. That we should 
strive to allocate between two and one- 
half and three per cent of the nation’s 
annual income to this purpose is neither 
an unreasonable nor an impossible de- 
mand. 

The financial problem breaks down 
into several components. There is the 
plight of the private college whose tui- 
tion revenues cannot normally be ex- 
pected to cover more than two-thirds of 
the total cost of the education given. 
There is the problem of the state uni- 
versity and land-grant college and of 
the adequacy of the state resources they 
can receive and still charge a nominal 
tuition or even none at all. There is, 
again, the problem of assuring, state 
by state, sufficient resources for both 
capital and operating expenses for pro- 
grams of community colleges. Finally, 
looking at the matter from the point of 
view of the potential college student, 
there is the difficulty that young peo- 
ple from families in the lower income 
brackets face because they are unable 
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to afford even maintenance expenses 
while in college, despite the fact that 
tuition is relatively small or not charged 
at all. 

Considering these several component 
parts of the financial problems in turn, 
one must recognize that many have 
thought that the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education “took a de- 
featist, if not a positively negative, atti- 
tude as to the future of private colleges. 
As one who participated in the delibera- 
tions of this commission, I believe this 
is a misinterpretation of what was in- 
tended. It is true that little construc- 
tive advice was offered as to how pri- 
vate colleges could increase endow- 
ments, increase teachers’ salaries, and 
keep tuition and other student expenses 
down to a reasonable point. But there 
was generous acknowledgment in the 
discussions of the commission that the 
private colleges occupy both a unique 
and an invaluable role in American 
higher education. It seems probable 
that thus far there has not been as gen- 
erous a drawing upon the resources of 
alumni, friends of alumni, and corpora- 
tions which may be beneficiaries through 
their employment of college graduates, 
as can be achieved. With greater skill 
and persistence in tapping such re- 
sources, it is not unlikely that private 
colleges can continue to serve perhaps 
a third to forty per cent of the con- 
tinuing college population. 


FEDERAL Am as A New Poricy 


Regarding the adequate support of 
state universities, land-grant colleges, 
and jnunicipally supported colleges, it 
is impossible to make generalizations 
which are valid for every locality in the 
nation. I certainly agree with those 
who maintain that, to the utmost ex- 
tent possible in relation to the wealth 
and resources of individual states and 
localities, support should be drawn 
from local sources. That we have as 
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a nation approached the limit in taxing 
state income for collegiate purposes, no 
one could justifiably maintain. 

There is, however, a real situation of 
relative impoverishment confronted in 
a number of the southern states, and to 
anticipate that in the immediate future 
they can draw locally upon adequate 
capital funds for an expanded program 
of new units of a state university sys- 
tem, and for an entire program‘of a 
state community college system, would 
be unrealistic. In such situations the 
possibility of drawing upon Federal 
funds under proper safeguards of local 
autonomy would seem to me to be es- 
sential. Indeed I am prepared to enter- 
tain with sympathy the idea that un- 
der similar careful safeguards, Federal 
moneys might be made available to pri- 
vate colleges which are nonsectarian and 
independent, for purposes of capital im- 
provement. It would seem possible both 
in legal and in administrative terms to 
make a valid distinction between col- 
leges operating under religious and de- 


nominational auspices and those which. 


are not, so that no question relating 
to the continuing separation of church 
and state would need to arise. 

With respect to the capital needs of 
public institutions of higher learning, 
however, I believe the point should 
again be stressed that in their rightful 
effort to meet the needs of larger en- 
rollments, the program should provide 
for devolution to more and smaller 
campuses as parts of a state univer- 
sity system, rather than for any further 
enlargement of the present enormous 
state university plants. Indeed, as al- 
ready suggested, it may well be that a 
comprehensive state program of com- 
munity colleges could reduce the num- 
ber and size of the state university cam- 
puses which would be required. 

The development of programs of 
state systems of community colleges 
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should ideally be a matter for state 
support, or for combined state and local 
support. But here again regional dif- 
ferences are such that there will be 
ample justification for providing legal 
means for Federal aid to such programs 
in states where the need and the local 
wealth do not coexist. Moreover, for 
these colleges to serve their proper 
function from the point of view of na- 
tional well-being, they should be so 
financed that little or no tuition will be 
charged, thus opening their doors to 
students from the lower economic lev- 
els who would otherwise be debarred. 


TEE NEED For A PUBLIC SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


The conclusions of the Report of the 
President’s Commission as to the pres- 
ent unjustifiable inequality of oppor- 
tunity to secure a college education pre- 
ponderantly because of economic handi- 
caps are surely unassailable. Up to the 
time of the passage of the GI Bill of 
Rights, for every intellectually quali- 
fied young person who went to college 
in our country there was another who 
did not go to college because economic 
handicaps prevented. It is generally 
acknowledged that in a democratic so- 
ciety this is an indefensible condition; 
and it is widely acknowledged too that 
this condition means a genuine loss in 
the development of valuable individual 
talents which function at a level of use- 


“fulness lower than would be possible if 


a college education had been available. 

All of this gives special point and 
urgency to the advocacy of a program 
of national scholarships, for tuition and 
maintenance, for deserving young peo- 
ple. The position taken by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission’s Report that a sub- 
stantial fraction of the Federal funds 
now budgeted for use to meet the cost 
of the GI Bill of Rights should be re- 
tained and reassigned for a nonveteran 
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scholarship program seems both educa- 
tionally and financially sound and sen- 
sible. 


APPRAISAL OF EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


One final new frontier in the develop- 
ment of our higher educational program 
needs to be emphasized. I propose a 
thirty-year program, supported by pri- 
vate foundations, for the appraisal of 
the results of higher education in terms 


of the personal and social quality of ` 


the careers of the graduates. Thus far 
there is little beyond opinion and senti- 
ment, invaluable though we believe 
these to. be, to suggest what kind of ex- 
perience in college is truly productive 
for the individual and for the society 
which is paying for his education. We 
have hopes, claims, policies, and meth- 
ods. We have no semblance of objec- 
tive measurements of outcomes in terms 
of the quality of the personality, the at- 
tainment of profound life satisfactions, 
or of individual contributions to social 
well-being. The investment required to 
follow the careers of some thousands of 
typical college graduates through their 
adult life would yield extraordinarily 
valuable returns. 
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CoNCLUSION 


This discussion has only highlighted 
the most insistent problems generated 
out of the multiplication of numbers of 
students. I have suggested that with 
increase in quantity has gone loss of 
quality in the process and therefore in 
the product. - On the score of a more 
conscious programming of those fron- 
tiers which relate directly to quality I 
have here not been able to dwell. But 
I am the first to acknowledge that it is 
in the realm of such matters as the im- 
provement of teacher selection, the ade- 
quacy of teacher compensation, the im- 
provement of teaching methods, the en- 
listment of the student as an eager and 
active participant in responsibility for 
his own education, the encouragement 
of much more international interchange 
of faculty and students, that the’ way 
ahead also lies from the qualitative 
aspect. 

Love of size and bigness is a notorious 
American weakness. -Our unconquered 
frontier in higher education is how to 
improve quality at the same time that 
the inevitable augmentations in size of 
enrollments go on. 
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Adult Education in the United States 


By Pau L. Essert 


DULT education in the United 

States is a way of learning, volun- 
tarily selected by an individual or group 
of people, usually 18 years of age or 
over, in which they carry on sustained 
inquiry, with the objective of ‘directing 
and organizing their experiences in such 
a way that they are able to create new 
and meaningful experiences in the im- 
provement of themselves or their en- 
vironment. 

In most respects adult education does 
not differ from any other significant 
education; its chief difference lies in 
the degree of voluntary selectivity of 
the way of learning, and the ages of the 
participants. Most adult education is 
“tailor-made” to suit the particular 
needs of the participant. Because its 
participants are usually engaged in a 
vocation or are seriously seeking to find 
one, adult education deals with people 
who are no longer engaged in full-time 
formal schooling. 

Like any other valuable education, 
however, good adult education is se- 
lected by the learner. It does not in- 
clude chance or accidental experience, 
even though some of these may have 
educational values. The way of learn- 
ing must be consciously planned, or- 
ganized, and vigorously followed by 
both the learner and the leader in order 
to yield the return of increased control 
over environment or the opening of the 
way to new and meaningful experience. 

Educating adults in such a way that 
the educational experience itself closes 
the door to new inquiry and fresh èx- 
ploration is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of creative search, implied in the 
above definition. Acceptance of any- 
thing learned as final and absolute or 


permanent is not adult learning, because 
the spirit of inquiry is taken from the 
learning. Acceptance of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, the philosophy of Adam 
Smith or of Thomas Jefferson, or New- 
ton’s law, or the only way to run an 
assembly line or a trade union, as the 
final truth, no matter how accurately 
stated or frequently quoted it may be, 
is not adult education unless these ideas 
and learnings are used to search for 
new meanings, 

‘Tentative acceptance and use of a 
partial truth may be a good start 
toward continued learning if such ac- 
ceptance is accompanied by honest 
doubts and questions leading toward 
further search. Thus, the acquisition 
of simple skills of cooking, sewing, 
speaking, writing, the mastery of ma- 


‘chines, 2 textbook or a “great” book 


can be a phase of adult education, but 
it is not adult education until it be- 
comes a means to constant and con- 
tinuous inquiry. 

Adult education in the United States 
is a continuous and sustained inquiry, 
clearly distinguished from propaganda 
or creed. Because Sts success in this 
country depends upon the reality with 
which it has recognized the participants’ 
personal concern, it has never taken on 
the appearance of a standardized mass 
movement, stemming from a highly cen- 
tralized source or authority. The adult 
learner is always a partner in the con- 
trol of process and content. 


EXTENT oF ADULT EDUCATION 


It is estimated that one person in 
every four over twenty-one years of 
age in the United States is engaged for 
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a part of his time in continued learning 
activities in some adult education in- 
stitution, agency, or association. Na- 
tional and state polls to determine 
adult interest in continued learning 
indicate that approximately 35,000,000 
adults, or two in every five, would like 
to attend classes or take special courses 
in addition to carrying on their daily 
work or occupations. It is not impos- 
sible, therefore, that we may soon have 
in the United States more people study- 
ing in adult education groups than we 
have in formal schools and colleges for 
children and youth. 

This prospect seems more likely 
when we consider several significant 
trends in.our culture. These are: (1) 
the shift from a predominately juvenile 
population to one which will become 
largely adult; (2) the historical phe- 
nomena, demonstrated over the past 
quarter of a century, that the popular 
demand and supply of part-time adult 
learning goes on alike in depressions, 
times of war, and “prosperity booms”; 
(3) the fact that the more serious and 
complex our national problems and in- 
ternational crises become, and the more 
bewildered the citizen, the more he 
tends to recognize that he cannot learn 
during the first twenty years of his life 
all that a changing world demands that 
he know, or know how to do skillfully. 

In brief, adult education as continued 
learning is apparently to become a re- 
ality and a necessity for most citizens 
of the United States, rather than a 
purely recreational part-time activity 
for a few who have nothing else to do, 
or a remedial or emergency activity for 
those who have lost out in their child- 
hood and youth education. 

Let us bring these facts into a more 
intimate focus. If the reader were to 
canvass 100 adults living in his neigh- 
borhood in almost any city or rural 
area and ask them if they were now 
undertaking or planning to undertake 
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some form of continuous study outside 
their working hours, he might find, to 
his surprise, that 30 to 50 of them were 
in that category. 

Probably the reader who undertook 
such a survey would also be surprised at 
the numerous ways and means of study 
that these 30 to 50 neighbors would 
employ. 


Means or ADULT EDUCATION 


In rural areas, by far the larger num- 
ber of adult learners would be study- 
ing through the Cooperative Extension 
Services of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—taking courses, at- 
tending lectures, planning or attending 
rural farm and home demonstration pro- 
grams, carrying on experiments, read- 
ing bulletins, and hearing radio pro- 
grams. 

In the urban areas the largest num- 
ber would report that they were fol- 
lowing a regular study program of 
music, literature, public issues, book 
reviews, scientific or historical lectures, 
or dramatizations carried on by the 
commercial broadcasting companies or 
a neighboring college educational radio 
station. Some of these radio stations 
would be sending reading guides to the 
adult learner to accompany his studies, 
some would be sending course outlines 
and textbooks at reasonable costs, some 
would be providing a way to secure col- 
lege credit through home radio study. 

Some of the neighbors would be using 
the day or evening schools of the pub- 
lic schools, or the extension classes of 
a nearby college or university—attend- 
ing one or two nights a week, studying 
almost anything they wanted to learn; 
and some would restrict their efforts 
largely to evening vocational classes, 
evening high school classes, or evening 
elementary school classes for adults. 

Others would be carrying on their 
continued learning through the public 
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library, where the library not only lent 
the adult participants books, records, 
and sometimes films, but had developed 
a readers’ advisory service which helped 
them plan a sequential and continuous 
course of reading on almost any prob- 
lem they chose, from “leisure-time hob- 
bies” to “problems of world peace.” 
They might also be attending regular 
forum meetings or book discussion 
groups in their local public library. ' 

Some persons would be carrying on 
their adult learning in their churches; 
others in their women’s clubs, their 
parent-teacher association study groups, 
the League of Women Voters, the civic 
planning study groups, the service clubs, 
or the American Legion. 

Some of the 30 to 50 neighbors might 
be studying or planning to study labor 
history, collective bargaining processes, 
or shop stewardship in their trade 
unions, or in “workers? education” 
classes, where many union and non- 


union workers study common interests. . 


In some of the better workers’ educa- 
tion programs the worker would have 
the additional benefit of studying with 
his co-workers, of his own occupational 
status, in classes in music, arts and 
crafts, dramatics, public issues, litera- 
ture, and history. 

Many of the neighbors would show 
the investigator their textbooks and 
study outlines and lesson sheets from 
a private correspondence school or 
the university extension division which 
enabled them to study at home after 
the day’s work. Some would tell him 
of their sons in the armed forces, who, 
with 250,000 others, study in an off- 
duty program courses that will give 
them college or high school credit when 
they are discharged and return to their 
civilian education, or courses which 
they choose simply because they are 
interested in the subject or problem. 

Some would be making more or less 
frequent visits to the city museum, the 
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symphony concerts, the town meeting 
or forum program; and some would be 
following up these visits with reading, 
collections, discussion groups, reading 
clubs, dramatic groups, choral societies, 
and travel clubs. 


MOTIVES ror CONTINUED LEARNING 


It is difficult for most people to ana- 
lyze accurately their true motive for 
continuing their learning; expert psy- 
chological help is usually necessary. 
But assuming that adult learners could 
do this, if the reader were to carry his 
survey one step farther and ask his 
neighbors why they were studying or 
wanted to, he would probably get the 
following range of answers in more or 
less the order named: (1) to improve 
occupational opportunities and gain ad- 
vancements; (2) to meet problems en- 
countered in managing a family; (3) 
to advance educational status for family 
or social reasons; (4) to cultivate a 
long cherished but undeveloped inter- 
est; (5) to take part in civic and eco- 
nomic leadership. The answers would, 
of course, vary from place to place and 
from time to time, but for the most part 
the motivations for adult study and 
the opportunities created to meet them 
would be very personal. They could 
be broadly summarized as adult edu- 
cation to help adults adjust to cultural 
changes. 

Historically, adult education in the 
United States has always been a re- 
sponse to environmental and cultural 
change—an aid in adjusting to the ac- 
complished fact in our culture. Seldom 
has it exerted a direct positive influence 
upon cultural change. There are some 
indications, however, that adult educa- 
tion may increasingly become an aid to 
adults in learning to control and direct 
their environmental changes. A brief 
look at its history will make this emerg- 
ing function more clearly understood. 


ADULT EDUCATION AS A CULTURAL 
INFLUENCE 


The meandering stream of adult edu- 
cation in the United States from 1800 
to 1940 was, for the most part, a re- 
Sponse to the changing conditions of 
the culture. The New England town 
meeting of the seventeenth century and 
the town meetings of the American 
frontier communities were perhaps ex- 
ceptions, since here the people of the 
community studied their common prob- 
lems together, shaped their plans, and 
made decisions about activities for the 
future. These associations represent a 
co-operative search for a way of life, 
and almost all adults shared in the 
planning and decisions. Binet visual- 
izes the relation of adult education to 
the practical problems of building the 
frontier community: 


To the people of the frontier, colonial 
governors and assemblies were far away, 
and the rule of England still farther. En- 
gaged in a life—and death—struggle with 
the wilderness, they had to govern them- 
selves, for nobody else would do it for 
them. The king of England could not 
make your clearing. The governor of Vir- 
ginia could not plant your corn. You had 
to do these things yourself. And, as soon 
as other men moved into your neighbor- 
hood, you had to get along with them. 
You had to arrange for mutual protection 
—a log fort, for instance, where the scat- 
tered settlers could go in case of Indian 
attack. If you wanted a church to wor- 
ship in, you had to build one. AN of you. 
If you wanted a mayor for your log town, 
a leader for your community, a captain to 
fight the Indians, you had to get together 
and choose him. All of you... .? 


Gradually, however, as the frontier 
became settled and more time was 
available for learning, the educational 
and cultural activities became more 
personal and less community-centered. 


1Stephen Vincent Binet, America (New 
York Farrar & Rinehart, 1944), p. 25. 
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The first lyceum in Massachusetts was 
established in 1826. But the rapid 
growth of lyceums, chautauquas, and 
public libraries (these last stimulated 
by the gifts of Andrew Carnegie) rep- 
resented a response to the challenge of 
cultural isolation and increased leisure 
time, rather than forces that anticipated 
changes and attempted to direct them. 
Americanization and literacy education 
was a response to the challenge of our 
vast immigration problem during the 
nineteenth century. Agricultural ex- 
tension and public school vocational 
education for adults were responses to 
the increasing specialization of occupa- 
tion. The evening high school, home 
correspondence courses, and university 
extension programs, taking root and 
growing rapidly in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, were re- 
sults of the specialization of occupa- 
tions, the industrialization of a conti- 
nent, and the increase of leisure time, 
rather than factors contributing to them. 
The studies of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, aided by lib- 
eral grants from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York,? have revealed a 
vast array of agencies, institutions, and 
groups offering continued learning op- 
portunities, largely centered around the 
objective of meeting the personal needs 
of adults who were seeking to adjust 
to changing conditions of the culture, 
rather than to shape or control them. 


INFLUENCE OF Stuprzs oF ADULT 
EDUCABILITY 


Studies of Thorndike, Lorge, Strong, 
and others regarding the educability of 
the adult gave impetus and scientific 
basis to the surge of adults toward self- 
improvement. ‘These studies revealed 

2 Studies in the Social Significance of Adult 
Education, a series of books, each dealing 
with an intimate examination of what a spe- 
cial field of adult education is and its signifi- 
cance to our culture, New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1937—41, 
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that the inhibitions that many adults 
had entertained about their power to 
grow and ability to learn throughout 
life were groundless. Adults could 
learn anything about as well as they 
could have learned it as children and 
youth, and they had additional qualifi- 
cations for effective learning, namely, 
intensity and clarity of interests. These 
interests in learning could be identified 
and reduced to a “stable core of intel- 
lectual interests.”* While adults tend 
as they grow older to resist change as 
individuals, they are never too old to 
“modify an attitude or habit, acquire a 
skill, render a service, keep up to date, 
create something beautiful, or say to a 
new idea: TI try it; not every new idea 
is bad; nor every change a revolution.” 8 
Studies of mental health have added 
much to the significance of continuous 
learning as a personal experience essen- 
tial to healthful living, particularly 
studies based on adult educational re- 
habilitation during the war. 

We know from these and other studies 
that most adult education, designed as 
it is to help adults find ways of direct- 
ing their experience toward self-im- 
provement, is sound and important to 
the welfare of the people. Adult edu- 
cation directed toward personal needs 
is one step toward the essential require- 
ment for mental and social health, 
namely, that each person have a “task, 
a plan, and freedom to work it out.” ® 

8 Edward L. Thorndike, Adult Learning, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 

4 Irving Lorge, “Never Too Late to Learn,” 
Journal of American University Women, Oct. 
1937, p. 32. 

5 E. K. Strong, Changing Interest With Age, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1931. 

8 George Lawton, Aging Successfully, New 
York: Columbia University Press. 

™Thomas A. C. Rennie and Luther E. 
Woodward, Mental Health in Modern Society, 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1948. 

8 William H. Burnham, The Normal Mind: 
An Introduction To Mental Hygiene and the 
Hygiene of School Instruction (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1927), pp. 225-26. 
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We also know that what adult educa- 
tion is to become in the future in the 
United States is closely bound up with 
what the education of children and 
youth is today. 

During the past decade the growing 
interest of educators in developing the 
community-centered school and the so- 
ciety-centered school for children and 
youth? has had important implications 
for adult education in the future. The 
increasing stress on the importance of 
relating the interests of children and 
youth in schools and colleges to what 
the schools and colleges can do to im- 
prove the community is a recognition of 
the idea that education is potentially a 
creative force in management of en- 
vironment, rather than merely a re- 
sponse to changes and an aid in adjust- 
ing to change. 


A New Corrorat INFLUENCE 


Adult education in the United States 
is already feeling the effects of this 
change in concept of the role of edu- 
cation in society. During the war new 
impetus was given to community plan- 
ning in the development of shoulder-to- 
shoulder planning of local citizens in 
civilian defense councils. Many com- 
munities learned that these councils 
possessed great educative value in de- 
veloping citizenship in the participants, 
and since the war many efforts have 
been made to carry on the same type 
of co-operative study and planning in 
civilian groups. 

Syracuse, Rochester, and Colgate uni- 
versities have co-operatively provided 
leadership in New York State for con- 


8 A few books dealing with this recent trend 
in the education of children and youth are: 
Metropolitan School Study Council, What 
School Can Do (New York: The Council, 
525 West 120th Street, 1945), pp. 181-92; 
Edward G. Olsen, School and Community, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945; Harold Rugg, 
Foundations for American Education, Youk- 
ers, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1947. 
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tinuing these activities of local citizen 
groups, with the result that the New 
York State Citizens Council has been 
formed and is operating under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation and vol- 
untary subscriptions to make the citi- 
zens’ participation more valuable and 
effective. These agencies emphasize 
the fact that American democratic citi- 
zenship involves definite skills, ac- 
quired only by continuous practice, and 
that the practice must be provided in 
“laboratories” formed by the citizens 
themselves, where they can work at 
solving real and important problems of 
their community. 

Developing in quite a different way, 
but with a similar objective, is the 
Committee for _ Kentucky, existing 
largely to help local citizens to learn 
through practice how to improve their 
environment. Ñ 

The Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has just completed 
a five-year study of how education can 
help communities to help themselves.*° 
The results of this study bave major 
implications for adult education, with 
fairly objective evidence that adult edu- 
cation can become a positive factor in 
controlling and directing change if it 
is centered on meaningful community 
problems. 

The recently published report of the 
South Chicago Area Project? sheds 
new light on the possibilities of focus- 
ing citizenship education in great metro- 
politan centers upon the participation 
of adults in practical problems of plan- 
ning and changing the environment. 

Kansas State College, through experi- 
mental studies of the Institute of Citi- 
zenship, is finding that there is a close 


20 Jean and Jess Ogden, These Things We 
Tried, University of Virginia Extension, XXV: 
6, Oct. 15, 1947. 

4 Southside Community Committee, Bright 
Shadows in Bronzetown, The Committee, 
3548 State Street, Chicago, 1949. 
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relationship of international and world 
interest of adults to the close-at-hand . 
personal problems of the local com- 
munity and the state. 

Labor also, in its increasingly im- 
portant educational program, is mov- 
ing toward the idea that “the way to ' 
achieve labor’s goals is to merge its in- 
terests with those of the community and 
go forward together.” 7? 

The practical education of adult citi- 
zens as vital and essential parts of com- 
munity growth and improvement has 
been demonstrated in numerous ways in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority pro- 
gram. Its far-flung experimentation in 
the realm of adult citizenship educa- 
tion is being carried forward and made 
a Significant part of adult education 
practices by the universities of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida, and many other co-operating agen- 
cies. 

These creative experiments in control 
of environment through education sug- 
gest the possibility that during the next 
decade one of the major emphases of 
adult education may be to focus the 
development of personality on commu- 
nity problems. The experiments thus 
far Have shown that such a shift of 
emphasis does not replace adult educa- 
tion for personal needs; on the con- 
trary, it gives new meaning to indi- 
vidual enterprise and motivation. The 
adult citizen clarifies his task, and as 
the community environment changes, 
he finds more freedom to work out his 
plan. The worker or businessman will 
not only be motivated by the desire to 
be competent in his skills and tech- 
niques of doing business; he will have 
the added motivation of making his 
neighborhood, his nation, and his in- 
tergroup and international environment 
more predictable, so that he can carry 

12A. H. Raskin, “Reuther Explains the 


Reuther Plan,” New York Times Magazine, 
March 20, 1949, p. 17. : 
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on his daily work in peace and with 
dignity. 

Furthermore, the experiments in adult 
citizenship mentioned above, and many 
others, are showing the adult educator 
in the United States that there must 
always be personal meaning in order 
for the learner willingly to take an ef- 
fective part in affairs of the commu- 
nity—be it neighborhood, nation, or 
world relationships. That there usu- 
ally are personal relationships and that 
such relationships are keenly realized 
by the educator is not enough; the 
meaning and relationships of the com- 
munity enterprise must be personalized 
by the learner himself. .The newer 
trend in adult education is, therefore, 
not a substitute for education for meet- 
ing personal needs, but an extension 
of it. S 


FINANCING ADULT EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


As the essential relationship of con- 
tinued learning to good living becomes 
more apparent to our people, there is 
little question that the people will be 
willing to pay for it; the major ques- 
tion regarding the cost of adult educa- 
tion is whether the people will prefer 
to pay for it from public taxes or in 
fees and tuition, or a combination of 
both. 

At the present time most of the cost 
of adult education in the United States 
is paid from private fees by the learner. 
No serious attempt has ever been made 
to secure data on over-all expenditures 
for all forms of adult education. Even 
complete data on public expenditures 
are lacking, because expenditures are 
made by a host of Federal, state, and 
local agencies that are not accounted 
for as “adult education,’ but which 
definitely implement the opportunities 
for continued learning of our adult citi- 
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zens. A most casual estimate of the 
relationship of public to private ex- 
penditures for adult education of all 
types would be about one-fourth for 
public adult education to three-fourths 
for private, in an estimated total of 
$500,000,000 per year. Even many of 
the adult education activities sponsored 
by public agencies are fully or partially 
supported by fees and tuitions paid by 
the consumer. 

However, public support of adult 
education is increasing. Public school, 
college, and university activity seems 
to be moving in the direction of state 
and local support of a broad program 
of general adult education. State legis- 
lation favoring, encouraging, or making 
permissive adult education in local com- 
munities was enacted into statute in 
twenty-five states in 1939; today local 
programs are operating in every one of 
the forty-eight states, and in the terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Adult education, however, is in- 
creasingly regarded as essential to the 
welfare of the state, and, as such, 
should receive more of state and Fed- 
eral support. It has been so considered 
in certain of its branches and speciali- 
zations. The state has generally con- 
sidered education for improving tech- 
nical and industrial effectiveness es- 
sential to its welfare. Likewise, the 
education for naturalization of foreign- 
born adults; education of military per- 
sonnel for national defense; education 
of adult farmers in improving agricul- 
tural resources and productivity; and 


13 A recent digest by the New York Times 
of May 23, 1949, of the Task Force report of 
the Hoover Commission under the direction 
of Dr. Hollis P. Allen, notes that “two hun- 
dred separate educational programs are spon- 
sored by more than a score of Federal de- 
partments and agencies” in which “the United 
States Office of Education has been completely 
by-passed.” This pattern is duplicated on a 
smaller scale in state and local governments. 
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education of adults in public health, 
safety, and thrift—these have been 
deemed essential to the public welfare. 

Is it too great a step for us to take to 
recognize that the education of adults 
for home and family improvement might 
contribute to the basic welfare of the 
state, or that the modern problems of 
society demand continuous training of 
all adults in citizenship responsibilities? 

What is more important is that, as 
the findings of psychology and soci- 
ology reveal the emotional and inter- 
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group and international tensions under 
which the ordinary adult citizen is liv- 
ing, and the importance to him of be- 
ing a participating, creative, and active 
part of his community, it becomes an 
increasingly important function of pub- 
lic education to provide for a broad, 
general, diversified, and comprehensive 
adult education program. 

Adult education in the United States 
has ceased to be-.only a privilege or a 
grant; it has become essential to the 
full life of all citizens. 


‘Paul L. Essert, Ed.D., New York City, is professor of education and executive officer 
of the Institute of Adult Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. He has 
served as superintendent of schools at Grosse Point, Michigan, and as principal of the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School in Denver. He has written on adult education for 
various educational magazines and has collaborated in the writing of the 1943 and 1948 
yearbooks of the American Association of School Administrators, and survey reports of 
adult education in New York City (1943), Boston (1944), Montclaw, New Jersey (1948), 
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Co-ordinating Community Educational Services 


By Epwarp G. OLSEN 


ODERN programs of education 
are built around the fundamental 
idea that the child is a whole being who 
is educated by his total experience—out 
of school as well as in it. School and 
education are by no means synonymous. 
The commonplace statement that “John 
Jones finished his education in 1920” is 
patently absurd, implying as it does 
that Jones has learned nothing during 
the past thirty years. 

Equally obvious is the fact that ev- 
ery experience of life educates the indi- 
vidual in some way, in some degree, 
in some respect. Broadly considered, 
movies and churches, homes and bowl- 
ing alleys, comic books and automobiles, 
YMCA’s and poolrooms, radios, news- 
papers, and schools are all educative 
agencies. Each one, through its par- 
ticular impact upon the daily lives of 
many persons, shares in determining 
their values and standards, ideas and 
viewpoints, attitudes and outlooks. 

Whether we realize it or not, whether 
we like it or not, every community 
agency is an educative force, to be con- 
sidered as such by those concerned 
about the improvement of education. 
As Joseph K. Hart has said so well: 


The democratic problem in education is 
not primarily a problem of training chil- 
dren; it is the problem of making a com- 
munity within which children cannot help 
growing up to be democratic, intelligent, 
disciplined to freedom, reverent of the 
goods of life, and eager to share in the 
tasks of the age. A school cannot produce 
this result; nothing but a community can 
do so.t 


Children and youth will learn what 
‘they live, what they accept to act upon, 
what fits in with, but goes beyond, their 


1 The Discovery of Intelligence (New York: 
Century Co., 1924), p. 383. 


present life experience. The educative 
process can therefore never be confined 
to the school or even concentrated 
within school walls. 

The school is society’s chief formal 
agency for the education of children, 
youth, and adults. What, then, is its 
special responsibility as one’ among 
many other educative agencies in the 
community? ‘The answer is clear: The 
school’s proper role within the total 
educative process is both residual and. 
co-ordinative. In its residual role it is 
obligated to teach all those ideas, skills, 
appreciations, abilities, attitudes, and 
ideals which are essential to children’s 
effective learning and which they do not 
acquire through nonschool channels. In 
its co-ordinative role the school will 
lead other community agencies to de- 
velop consciously co-operative programs 
for the more effective and economical 
education of all people. 

This implies that a school will neither 
duplicate the desirable educational of- 
ferings generally available through other 
community agencies nor fail to utilize 
them to the fullest extent through lead- 
ership in co-ordinated community edu- 
cational programs. Surely it is clear 
that effective education for our times 
requires continuous and co-operative 
planning on the part of homes, churches, 
welfare agencies, service clubs, profes- 
sional groups, business associations, la- 
bor unions, women’s clubs, and schools 
together. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
CO-OPERATION 
Examples of successful school-com- 
munity planning are numerous.? By 
2 See Edward G. Olsen, School and Com- 


munity Programs, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1949, and National Education Association, 
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way of quick illustration we shall note 
two from the state of Washington, each 
emphasizing a different area of pur- 
pose and practice. 


Community resources survey 


Camas, Washington, is a paper-mak~- 
ing city of 5,000 people situated in a 
semicircle of evergreen hills bordering 
the Columbia River. Labor relations 
are amicable, civic pride and spirit are 
high, the schools are good in a largely 
traditional pattern, school-community 
relations have been excellent for many 
years, i 

In the spring of 1948 the superin- 
tendent of schools and his administra- 
tive staff came to feel that the schools 
were not making adequate use of their 
community’s learning resources. Even 
young people who had lived all their 
lives in Camas did not really know 
their own community. A conference 
of school administrators was therefore 
called to plan development of a compre- 
hensive program for school utilization 
of resources. After various approaches 
had been canvassed, the decision was 
made to organize a committee on com- 
munity resources, whose functions would 
be to survey field-trip opportunities and 
locate available resource people, pro- 
mote the community-use program among 
teachers and citizens generally, and 
compile a teachers’ directory of com- 
munity resources which could be uti- 
lized to enrich, extend, and vitalize the 
school curriculum. 

After appropriate newspaper pub- 
licity a community-wide dinner meet- 

„ing was held. Present were seventy- 
five school and community leaders, in- 
cluding four school board members, the 
school administrators, most of the teach- 
ers, and invited representatives of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, the 


Department of Elementary School Principals, 
24th Yearbook, Community Living and the 
Elementary School, Washington: The Asso- 
ciation, 1945. 
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Paper Makers Union, the Pulp and 
Sulphite Union, the Kiwanis and Lions 
clubs, the Grange, the American Legion, 
the Ministerial Association, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the City Council, the 
Library Board, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Post-Record newspaper, the 
Beta Sigma Phi Sorority, the Post Of- - 
fice, the Public Health Service, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and others. 

The address of the evening outlined 
in layman’s language the advantages 
and the possibilities of a systematic 
community resource program for the 
public schools of Camas. The audience 
was enthusiastic in its response. “I’ve 
been waiting twenty years for some- 
thing like this to happen in Camas,” 
stated a major business executive, “and 
Tm for it!” A labor official announced 
that “I represent fourteen hundred or- 
ganized workers. This is the kind of 
education we want for’ our children. 
Let’s get on with the job!” Repre- 
sentatives of other organizations like- 
wise pledged full support. 

The next day detailed plans for 
launching the survey of community re- 
sources were made. Ten survey com- 
mittees were organized to investigate 
Camas’ history, population, local gov- 
ernment, occupational structure, health 
needs, safety problems, educational fa- 
cilities, recreational opportunities, and 
the like. These committees were com- 
posed of volunteer teachers and mem- 
bers of other community groups. Each 
committee elected its own chairman; 
as a result, teachers chaired half the 
committees and lay citizens the others. 
These committees worked hard during 
the next ten weeks and then presented 
their progress reports to a second com- 
munity-wide public dinner meeting. 

From their survey findings, a master 
card index of available community re- 
sources is being prepared. This will be 


-duplicated and placed in each school- 


building library. Each teacher in 
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Camas will thus have ready access to 
community data of many kinds. Next 
steps will include production of study 
materials about local community condi- 
tions and a wide extension of both 
teacher and pupil field trips into the 
community itself. 


School-community recreation program 


Recreation is a field offering excellent 
opportunities for effective school and 
community co-operation. Since 1945, 
Washington State has developed a pro- 
gram of this kind that is probably 
unique in the Nation. Biennial grants 
from the legislature to the State Office 
of Public Instruction enable the latter 
to provide limited financial support to 
individual school districts for summer 
recreation programs, on a basis of re- 
imbursement. 

A Division of Recreation in the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion administers and supervises the 
recreation programs which are operated 
by local school districts. In most cases 
a local or county co-ordinating recrea- 
tion council helps the school people to 
plan the community’s program. The 
law provides that such councils shall 
include “representatives of public and 
private youth serving agencies, and 
citizens interested in the educational 
and social welfare of children and 
adults.” 

School districts are authorized to 
purchase recreational facilities and 
equipment and to employ special rec- 
reation instructors as approved by the 
state supervisor. Such expenditures 
may be made out of the general school- 
fund budget. State money, however, is 
available only for salaries paid to ap- 
proved recreation leaders. 

‘Summer recreational activities thus 
fostered include games, athletic events 
and contests, music, arts and crafts, 
hobby groups, dramatics, nature studies, 
community field trips, picnics, hiking, 
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folk dancing, camping, swimming, boat- 
ing and fishing, and the like. 

In the summer of 1948, 141 local 
communities in 36 of the state’s 39 
counties maintained active recreation 
programs under this plan. Daily at- 
tendance averaged over thirty thousand, 
drawn from all school-age groups and 
including also preschool children and 
some young adults. The fundamental 
aim throughout is to stimulate local 
initiative toward community planning 
for local recreation needs, 


THE COMMUNITY CO-ORDINATING 
MOVEMENT 


School-community co-operation such 
as that just described exists for specific 
and limited purposes only. It is de- 
veloped to do a certain job; when that 
task is completed, co-operation en- 
deavor along that line ends also. How- 
ever successful the project may be, its 
undergirding structure of co-operative 
activity thereupon ceases to exist. 

‘In recent years the community co- 
ordinating council has been invented as 
an organizational device to prevent such 
recurrent loss and to make permanently 
possible the values inherent in continu- 
ous co-operation among organized com- 
munity groups, including the school. 
Co-ordinating councils take various 
forms and names, but certain common 
characteristics are generally apparent: 
(1) Purpose: co-operative improvement 
of community welfare; (2) Function: 
advisory and planning, not superad- 
ministration; (3) Membership: repre- 
sentatives from many diverse commu- 
nity organizations, as well as interested 
individuals; (4) Major Program Em- 
phases: health, safety, education, rec- 
reation, employment. 

To illustrate council activities, three 
successful co-ordinating councils may 
be briefly described. ‘The first is a lo- 
cal community council, the second a 
state-wide organization serving local 
councils, and the third a regional fed- 
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eration of state and local educational 
organizations. 


Community Council of Sedro Woolley, 
Washington 


The Community Council of Sedro 
Woolley, Washington, is incorporated 
under the Jaws of the state. Its mem- 
bership consists of two persons ap- 
pointed annually by each nonprofit 
charitable and benevolent association in 
the city and in the rural region immedi- 
ately adjacent. Representatives are 
sought from all organizations having as 
one of their principal purposes the ren- 
dering of community service. The com- 
munity’s young people are directly rep- 
resented on the council by two high 
school students selected by the execu- 
tive council of the Associated Student 
Body. 

As stated by the council, its objec- 
tives are: 


a) To carry on and transact all busi-. 


ness and affairs of a charitable and benevo- 
lent nature for the benefit of the commu- 
nity in and adjacent to the city of Sedro 
Woolley. 

b) To carry on and transact all non- 
profit business and affairs in the commu- 
nity constituting the rendition of commu- 
nity service and promotion of the com- 
munity welfare. 

c) To collect an annual community chest 
fund, and to distribute such fund to non- 
profit, benevolent and charitable local, 
State, national and mternational organiza- 
tions; and to use the same for the pur- 
poses herein provided. 

d) To provide, acquire and operate 
properties and facilities of a nonprofit 
character for the benefit of the children 
and youth of the community. 

e) To transact all nonprofit business 
and engage in all activities which shall con- 
tribute to the moral, cultural, or -material 
welfare of the community. 


The council’s affairs are managed by 
a president, a vice president, a treas- 
urer, and a secretary, who together 
with three other elected members com- 
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prise the board of trustees. The group 
meets on call annually about six times 
a year. 


New York State Citizens’ Council 


“To combat forces that divide and 
disrupt; to assist forces seeking to 
unite and bind”—such is the basic ob- 
jective of the nonpartisan, state-wide 
service enterprise named the New York 
State Citizens’ Council, which was 
started in 1943 and “designed to pro- 
mote intelligent community action by 
increasing citizens’ participation and un- 
derstanding in public affairs.” ° More 
specifically stated, its broad purpose is 
threefold: 

(1) To create in communities a unity 
based on free co-operation and free ex- 
change of views; (2) to help citizens reach 
understanding and enjoyment of commu- 
nity; and (3) to equip citizens effectively 
for exercise of practical control over their 
common life. 


Emphasizing the vital necessity of 
building a better America through de- 
velopment of better American commu- 
nities, the council works constantly to 
help stimulate, organize, and expand 
local co-ordinating councils throughout 
the state. Urging such community 
groups, the council points to the im- 
pact of twentieth-century forces and 
factors upon every American commu- 
nity, the chasm between people and 
their government, the conflict between 
the taxpayer-parent and the school, the 
wall between laymen and experts in 
matters Of health, medicine, safety, 
taxation, economic planning, and the 
like. To bridge these gaps, the state 
council (a) facilitates exchange of in- 
formation, programs, and techniques 
among local councils and community 
groups, (b) arranges for citizens to 
make full use of their local, state, and 
Federal resources embodied in state 

3 All quotations are from publicity materials 


issued by the council, 601 East Genesee Street, 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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government departments, ~1niversities, 
colleges, schools, private agencies and 
organizations, and the National Gov- 
ernment, and (c) creates between the 
state organization and local communi- 
ties a two-way street to hep find out 
what communities need and want and 
to guide those that desire counsel. 
Methods and approaches used are 
those of community leadership training 
institutes, projects promoting state- 
wide discussion of public problems, 
monthly bulletins and reports of tech- 
niques and programs, visual aids and 
other materials, research in community 
organization and development, work- 
shops in community development, co- 
operative projects with departments of 
state government, colleges, universities, 
and other citizen-serving groups, re- 
gional conferences on community de- 
velopment, direct field service to indi- 
vidual communities in the state, and 
other special and continuing projects 
and programs on state and local levels. 
Results are sometimes startling in 
their success. The Hamilton (popula- 
tion 1,800) community forum organiza- 
tion, for instance, secured a recreational 
engineer to plan community facilities, 
established a joint community-college 
hospital, organized a citizens’ education 
program in world affairs, and sponsored 
an atomic energy control conference. In 
Springfield (population 3,000) a year- 
round recreation program was organ- 
ized, a co-operative farm mackinery re- 
pair shop was developed, and $50,000 
was raised to renovate the local hos- 
pital. Rome citizens (population 24,- 
000) counseled together and established 
a broad-scale adult education program 
and a summer recreation project. Ac- 
tivities fostered include a chorus, an 
orchestra, a dramatic group, night 


classes, and. public affairs discussions. . 


In Utica (population 105,000) a com- 
munity group organized a regional 
produce market, secured the Institute 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, encour- 
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aged the founding of Utica College of 
Syracuse University, and located the 
housing to meet the school’s needs. 


Southern States Work-Conference 


Since 1940 the state departments of” 
education and the state education as- 
sociations of fourteen states in the 
Southern Region have co-operated in 
working out practical solutions to edu- 
cational problems of common concern. 
The Southern States Work-Conference 


represents the first attempt by a large 
group of educational leaders from an en- 
tire region to view the organization and 
administration of education in-terms of 
its relation to the resources of the region 
and the potential development of those 
resources.* 


Underlying the whole plan and pro- 
gram is a keen awareness that the 
Southern Region, possessing an abun- 
dance of natural and human resources, 
nevertheless has the lowest level of liv- 
ing in the Nation. Assuming, there- 
fore, that many of the region’s resources 
are being wasted or not effectively uti-, 
lized, the work-conference operates on 
the premise that schools and colleges 
of the region must consciously face the 
problems involved and constructively 
help to solve them. The whole pur- 
pose is to gear child, youth, and adult 
education to the basic problem of using 
all actual and potential resources of 
the region for the benefit of its people. 
All research studies and conference re- 
ports are developed within this frame of 
reference. Two conference queries indi- 
cate its orientation: 


1. What readjustments should be made 
in the educational organization, program, 
and procedures in the states in the South- 
ern Region so that the people of the South 
may be prepared to utilize more effectively 


4 From the Foreword to the Report of the 
1944 Work Conference, Building a Better 
Southern Region through Education, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.: Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence, on School Administrative Problems, 1945. 
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the resources of the region for their own 
benefit and that of the Nation? 
2. What steps should be taken to plan 
wand to put into operation the adjustments 
. which are needed in the school program in 
order to assure that the schools will make 
their maximum contribution to the proper 
development of the region? 


Each year a number of timely and 
important educational problems are se- 
lected for special study. These studies 
culminate annually in a two-week work 
conference participated in by school 
_ teachers, principals, and administrators; 
by specialists from colleges, universities, 
and private and governmental agencies; 
and by representatives from each of 
the fourteen education associations and 

` departments of education. These work- 
conference reports are then issued as 
practical handbooks for the guidance of 
school and community leaders through- 
out the South. Local programs of ac- 
tion for educational improvement, often 
jointly planned and initiated by the 
people of the community in co-opera- 
tion with their school, then follow. 
The cumulative result over the years is 
steadily widening opportunity for all 
children to secure, through classroom 
and community, more effective educa- 
tion to meet their needs today and to- 
morrow. 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


Implicit in all such school-community 
developments, and fully expressive of 
them, is a new conception of the school 
itself. Modern schools no longer stand 
academically aloof from current affairs 
and community problems, smugly as- 
suming, as did the traditional school of 
the past, that transmission of the West- 
ern world’s cultural heritage is their 
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sole concern. Neither do these schools 
make expression of children’s interests 
their major purpose, as did the so- 
called “child-centered” or “progressive” 
schools of the 1920’s and 1930’s. The 
modern life-centered community school 
fully recognizes the importance of or- 
ganized knowledge and, of individual 
interests; indeed, it incorporates the 
best of both, while placing primary em- 
phasis upon a human-needs-to-be-met 
program. 

This emerging community school con- 
ceives of education as a community- 
wide responsibility which cannot be left 
to the school alone. It believes, more- 
over, that the school has a primary 
obligation to lead the community in co- 
operative planning and evaluation of 
school policy and program. The com- 
munity school, in brief, finds its pur- 
poses in the individual and group needs 
of people, makes extensive use of varied 
community resources, practices democ- 
racy in all school and community ac- 
tivities, centers its curriculum in the 
major processes of human living today, 
and leads in co-operative community 
effort to improve the quality of life, 
both individual and group. 

Community schools like this already 
exist.” Others are now being developed. 
In them appear the inspiration of the 
past, the practicality of the present, 


‘and the promise for the future of 


American education. 


ő For actual descriptions of community 
schools today see the following accounts: 
Elsie R. Clapp, Community Schools in Ac- 
tion, New York: The Viking Press, 1939; 
Samuel Everett (Ed.), The Community School, 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1939; Edward 
G. Olsen, School and Community Programs, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949 


Edward G. Olsen, Ed D., Olympia, Washington, is Supervisor of School and Commu- 


nity Relations in the Washington State Office of Public Instruction 


He is editor and chief 


author of School and Community (1945), edstor of School and Community Programs 
(1949), and author or joint author of the school and community articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern Education and the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, and con- 
tributes frequently to professional education journals. 


A Democratic Society Needs Professional Teachers 


By W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


HE need for professional teachers 

is greater in our democratic soci- 
ety than it has ever been before. This 
need does not have its origin alone in 
the scarcity of teachers as society usu- 
ally thinks of it. It is true that there 
are not enough teachers to go around, 
especially elementary school teachers. 
The need, however, goes deeper than 


mere numbers. It is also qualitative in- 


nature. A recent study by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments reveals that 
504,172 or 59.1 per cent of a total of 
853,833 public school teachers hold col- 
lege degrees.1 Nearly 10 per-cent of 
the total have had less than two years 
of college preparation. Even if all 
teachers now in service held degrees, 
the need for professional teachers would 
still not necessarily be met. 


BROADER FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOLS 


The need for professional teachers 
also has its origin in society itself. 
Changes that have come about pri- 
marily because of scientific develop- 
ments have made it essential for schools 
to perform a broader function than was 


necessary in a less complex society. 


Two examples will suffice to illustrate 
the nature of the new functions which 
schools must perform to preserve and 
extend democracy. Adolescence has 
been prolonged because of the attitude 
of society toward accepting youth as a 
producer, and the added educational 
requirements set up by most of the pro- 
fessions. This leaves a youth in a state 
of social, suspension after he has ma- 
tured biologically to the point of be- 

1 Council of State Governments, The Forty- 


Eight State School Systems (Chicago, 1949), 
p. 70. 


ing able to accept social responsibility. 
Youth needs identification with the 
“ongoingness” of society. Counts has 
called this need the moral equivalent of 
war, because war seems to provide that 
identification.? One might also say that 
the need is the moral equivalent of 
work, for work in the frontier society 
provided the necessary identification of 
youth with the whole of society. This 
identification of youth with society is, 
then, one of the new functions of the 
modern school, which demands a high 
level of professional competence on the 
part of teachers. 

The change in nature of working re- 
lationships also has implications for 
education. All well-informed people 
know that our society is highly indus- 
trialized and is becoming increasingly 
so. The implications of this fact for 
education, however, may easily be over- . 
looked. The greater the industrializa- 
tion, the larger the units of production 
and distribution. The larger such units, 
the greater the percentage of people 
who will work for somebody else. If a 
democratic society is to continue where 


this condition exists, those who come up 


through the schools must learn to work 
with others democratically and in the 
interest of the general welfare. 

These two examples illustrate the na- 
ture of the broader functions which 
schools must perform to meet the needs 
of society today and in the foreseeable 
future. It is such functions as these 
that schools are most likely to fail to 
perform. To teach a young person to 
be literate and to master to a reason- 

2George S Counts, Education and the 


Promise of America (New York’ Macmillan 
Co., 1945), p 104. E 
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able degree the fundamental skills use- 
ful for further learning, and to provide 
him with the essentials of some voca- 
tion, are simple when compared with 
the necessity of preparing him for his 
broader social responsibility. Society 
can expect schools to perform these new 
important functions only if they are 
staffed by truly professional teachers. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER 


One of the characteristics of a profes- 
sion is that its members must possess a 
body of information not common to all 
persons. The professional teacher must, 
therefore, have some understandings 
and skills not possessed to the same de- 
gree by other persons. Professional 
teachers have to be more than well- 
educated persons. The distinctive un- 
derstandings and skills needed by them 
may not be as great as those needed by 
a physician, but they are as important. 
Since the major function of modern 
schools is to improve living, both social 
and personal, it naturally follows that 
the teacher will draw heavily on his un- 
derstanding of society in his efforts to 
induct youth into the ways of the larger 
social group. 

The undiscerning make the mistake 
of stopping at this point and conclud- 
ing that any well-informed person can 
teach. Further examination of what 
the teacher must know in order to be 
more than a lay practitioner will reveal 
the fallacy of this conclusion. The 
teacher must know the things about so- 
ciety that are important for those just 
entering it to understand. He must 
know the implications of the changes 


that are taking place in society for those - 


who are just entering that society. He 
must understand what society wants in 
the way of social and economic values. 
He must know what is appropriate for 
youth to understand at certain levels of 
maturity. He must understand youth 
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in general, and each person with whom 
he deals as an individual. Also, he* 
must understand the materials of in- 
struction that are available for teach- 
ing, and the uses that can be made of 
them. All of this and more is required 
of a professional teacher in the way of 
knowledges and skills. 

The nature of the professional teacher 
may also be marked by his acceptance 
of an obligation to perform a certain 
kind of service for society. The major 
elements of that service can be identi- 
fied. First of all, the professional 
teacher accepts responsibility for help- 
ing to uphold the values held by so- 
ciety and to come closer to their reali- 
zation. Society has a right to expect 
the teacher to put general welfare ahead 
of his own personal welfare. The 
teacher has a right to expect society to 
permit him to put the general welfare 
ahead of the interest or welfare of any 
group. If at any time the teacher is 
forced to favor one group over another, 
he loses his power to render service to 
society as a whole, and society loses its 
chief safeguard to its own welfare. 
Sometimes this is called academic free- 
dom. The wise society will not pre- 
vent the teacher from dealing with, any 
problem relating to ways and means of 
reaching any values that society pro- 
fesses to hold, nor prevent the use of 
any materials of instruction that will 
shed light on its problems. 


IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS OF THE 
TEACHER 


Concern for and attention to the gen- 
eral welfare is the major function of the 
professional teacher. All other func- 
tions are subordinate to it. Certain of 
them, however, are very important. 
The first of these is to teach a group of 
children. This function of teaching a' 
group of children is quite different from 
the traditionally accepted function of 
teaching a body of subject matter to a 
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group of children. The essential dif- 

° ference is in the relationship between 
teacher and group. If the teacher as- 
sumes that his function is to teach a 
specific body of subject matter, the in- 
terests, needs, and abilities of children 
must be subordinated to that purpose. 
Whether the group learns anything 
about planning or about what it means 
to share responsibility with the total 
group can hardly be considered if the 
focus is on the learning of a specific 
body of subject matter. , The profes- 
sional teacher knows the difference be- 
tween autocracy and democracy and be- 
tween democracy and laissez faire. He 
knows that in a democracy there is an 
appropriate role of participation for 
each member of any group. To the 
professional teacher there is no conflict 
between subject matter and the devel- 
opment of personality, because he sees 
each in its proper relationship. 

A second subordinate but important 
function of the professional teacher is 
to work with all other individuals and 
groups concerned with the improve- 
ment of the total educational program 
of the school and the community. This 
is a relatively new function which the 
professional teacher has assumed. The 
new element is a recognition of the ef- 
fect of certain social and psychological 
forces which operate through groups 
rather than individuals. For instance, 
one teacher may improve his own teach- 
ing by his own efforts, but in so doing 
he may actually do damage to the im- 
‘pact of the total school program on 
all youth concerned. 

“This can happen in at least two re- 
spects. First, the children in the teach- 
er’s room where, for example, the 
teacher and the children plan together 
may go at some hours of the day to 
other teachers who handle groups more 
autocratically. The children are thereby 
taught to respect one set of values in 
one room and another in other rooms. 
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Second, the individual teacher who tries 
to improve his teaching without regard 
for what other teachers are doing runs 
the risk of being resented and rejected 
by his colleagues. When this happens - 
to a few teachers in a building, the or- 
ganic unity of that group is destroyed. 

The professional teacher recognizes 
the importance of group dynamics be- 
cause of the effects on the educational 
program, the individual teacher, and 
the group morale. Therefore, when the 
question of group study arises, he will 
sacrifice his own wishes in the interest 
of the group. Only strong professional 
teachers are able to operate at that 
level. A democratic society must have 
teachers who can work with other teath- 
ers and laymen for the improvement 
of education. ‘What was adequate fifty 
years ago is not adequate today. Only 
the strong professional teacher working 
with others can bring about the neces- 
sary improvements. 

A third function of the professional 
teacher is to help to improve the 
quality of living in the community. 
The professional teacher realizes that ` 
in order to help youth to enter into 
society, he must himself participate 
enough in society to understand its 
major elements. He understands, too, 
that if society is to be improved through 
education it cannot depend alone upon 
the 1,000,000 high school and 270,000 
college graduates each June® to take 
new ideas into society. He believes 
that society-is likely to cancel out much 
of the effects of its own efforts to im- 
prove itself unless the adults of its 
many communities are constantly try- 
ing to improve community living. 

The professional teacher seés the pub- 
lic ‘school as the major agency which 
society has created for the co-ordina- 
tion of efforts for community improve- 
ment. He and his colleagues work, 


8 Round numbers based on data collected 
by the Office of Education in 1948. 
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therefore, with groups that are con- 
cerned with the improvement of gov- 
ernment, health, recreation, landscap- 
ing, zoning, housing, drama, music, and 
art. He also works to bring the diver- 
gent elements, such as labor and man- 
agement, and liberal and conservative, 
into a more harmonious working rela- 


tionship. In brief, he sees his function ` 


as that of a unifying influence to coun- 
teract the tendency toward disunity 
brought about largely by specialization. 

The public supports schools because 
people believe schools make for a bet- 
ter society. This faith is justified only 
when the public makes it possible for 
the schools to deal with things of real 
social significance and when teachers 
are truly professional. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 7 


The source of supply of teachers is 
gradually drying up. Teachers have 
been drawn largely from the more in- 
tellectually able of the lower middle in- 
come families. At the beginning of the 
present century the two fields to which 
able women from that economic level 
could easily turn were teaching and 
nursing. For able men from that eco- 
nomic level with social interest, there 
was little competition. Law, medicine, 
and engineering were too expensive. 

Today, the situation is different in 
two respects. First, both men and 
women from these same social and eco- 
nomic groups now have many socially 
acceptable occupations from which to 
choose. Even if teaching attracts its 
reasonable share from these groups, 
the number will not be enough. Sec- 
ond, the number of teachers needed to- 
day and in the foreseeable future is 
much larger than was necessary at the 
turn of the century, because of the 
temporary increase in birth rate and 
the tendency for a greater percentage 
of youth to be in school. If society is 
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to have an adequate supply of profes- _ 
sional teachers, it must look for new 
sources, publicize the importance of 
teaching, make the profession more at- 
tractive, and do a better job of edu- 
cating those able persons who do elect 
to teach. 


EFFORTS TO ATTRACT TEACHERS 


There are some favorable signs that 
all of these measures are being taken. 
During World War II and immediately 
following it, many articles appeared in 
newspapers and magazines calling at- 
tention to the needs for educational im- 
provement and the unsatisfactory state 
of the teaching profession. Many of 
these articles emphasized overcrowded 
classrooms, poor equipment, and unde- 
sirable restrictions imposed on teach- 
ers by communities. 

Astute observers believe that this 
publicity resulted, on the one hand, in 
the enactment of legislation providing 
more support for education, and, on the 
other, in some temporary discourage- 


-ment to those who were considering 


teaching as a career. A considerable 
amount of legislation has been enacted 
which sets up minimum salary scales 
state-wide in scope. Doubtless such 
legislation has helped to attract able 
high school graduates and college stu- 
dents to teacher-education programs. 
Lay groups, especially women’s clubs, 
have been working with guidance offi- 
cers in secondary schools, with advisers 
in higher institutions, and with state 
department of education officials in re- 
cruiting able persons for the teaching 
profession. The Future Teachers of 
America, an affiliate of the National 
Education Association, has assisted in 
these recruitment efforts and has car- 
ried out independent projects designed 
to interest able~persons in preparing to 
teach. Several states have enacted laws 
establishing teacher education scholar- 
ships, ranging in value from $200 to 
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, $500 per year. These are some of the 
promising efforts to recruit and prepare 
professional teachers, being made largely 

` by the public. 

Equally as hopeful are the efforts 
being made by the profession to supply 
professional teachers to meet the needs 
of democracy. To be mentioned first 
on this list is the work of the National 
Education Association. Through its 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, three 
factors are being emphasized which 
should result in a better supply of pro- 
fessional teachers. The commission has 
urged a minimum salary of $2,400 per 
year for teachers with four years of 
preparation, with a maximum of not 
less than $5,000. Some states have 
adopted the essential elements of the 
scale. As a second emphasis, the 
commission has urged the improvement 
of standards of certification. It has 
pointed out that the nineteen states 
having the highest requirements for 
certification also have the most nearly 

' adequate supply of teachers. 

Perhaps the most promising event 
from the standpoint of providing pro- 
fessional teachers was the recent action 
of this body on the matter of in-service 
teacher education. Approximately five 
hundred representatives of the National 
Education Association from the various 
states placed themselves on record in 
favor of a strong in-service teacher- 
education program for all teachérs.* 
This is significant, for no pre-service 
program, however long or however 
good, can prepare a teacher for a life- 
time of teaching. 

A second powerful organization is at 
work on another phase of this problem. 
The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education is making an 
earnest effort to improve the standards 


4 National Conference on the Growth of 
Teachers in Service, Durham, New Hampshire, 
June 29-July 2, 1949. 
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of institutions that prepare teachers 
and assist them with their programs of 
in-service growth. 


Some Prostems To Bre SOLVED 


Progress has been made, but much 
remains to be done. The major points 
to which attention needs now to be di- 
rected are (1) the basis for teacher 
certification, (2) the internal organi- 
zation of institutions preparing teach- 
ers, and (3) plans and procedures for 
the in-service education of teachers. 

Most certificates to teach are now 
issued by state departments or state 
boards of education. Usually they are 
issued on the basis of a transcript of 
credits from an approved college or 
university. In a few states, if the pro- 
gram for teacher education of an insti- 
tution has been approved, a teacher’s 
certificate will be issued upon receipt 
of a statement from a responsible rep- 
resentative of that institution indicat- 
ing that the person has completed the 
approved program for the certificate 
requested. Standards as to minimum 
requirements, the balance between ele- 
mentary and secondary certificates, and 
reciprocity among the various states are 
also important, but the most urgent 
problem is this one of determining the 
basis on which certificates will be 
granted. 

A second crucial problem is the in- 
ternal organization of institutions that 
prepare teachers. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education called at- 
tention to this problem without pro- 
posing any very satisfactory solution.® 
The intelligence of those competent in 
teacher education cannot be brought to 
bear on the job of preparing profes- 
sional teachers until the internal or- 


5 Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, Vol. II, Organising Higher Education, 
Report of the Presidents Commission on 
Higher Education (Washington: Government 
Printing Office), pp. 59-62. 
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ganization in most multiple-purpose in- 
Stitutions is clarified. In most such 
institutions, responsibility for policy 
formulation and program planning for 
teacher education is widely scattered. 

A third important next step relates 
to in-service teacher education. ‘The 
present awareness of need will not meet 
the needs of teachers, including all edu- 
cational workers, unless much study 
and research are directed to this prob- 
-lem. College faculties, school adminis- 
trators and supervisors, teachers, pupils, 
and laymen all have roles. Also, there 
are kinds of problems on which teachers 
can work and ways they can work that 
will yield better results than time spent 
in other ways. This will probably be 
the frontier in teacher education for the 
next decade. 


SUMMARY 


Our democratic society requires an 
improved educational program to meet 
its changing needs. Only professional 
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teachers with understandings and skills 
related to the nature of our society and 
the nature of human growth and de- 
velopment can provide that education. 
Such knowledges and skills must be ac- 
companied by a dedication to the gen- 
eral welfare. Society, to have such 
teachers, must permit them to guard 
the general welfare even at the ex- 
pense, at times, of some special inter- 
est group. 

There has been a quickening of in- 
terest on the part of the lay public and 
the profession itself in improving the 
professional status of teachers. Much 
has bten done to recruit able persons 
into the profession of teaching, improve- 
ments have been made in school financ- 
ing and teachers’ salaries, and certifi- 
cation standards have been improved. 
Further needs for improvement in the 
profession have been identified. In con- 
clusion, one may say our democratic 
society needs professional teachers and 
is taking steps to get them. 
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Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. He has served as dean of the School of 
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Society’s Responsibility for Teacher Welfare 


By Laurence D. Haskew 


ROGRESS in civilization may be 

measured, one scholar has proposed, 
in terms of the extent to which a so- 
ciety makes provision for the welfare of 
all its members. This proposition that 
collective humans have responsibility 
for individual humans is an earmark of 
the democratic ethic, but decided varia- 
tions occur in the manner in which that 
ethic is applied. Currently, the Ameri- 
can society stands in considerable dan- 
ger because it has not made adequate 
provisions for the welfare of those who 
teach in schools and colleges.* 

An examination of American society’s 
responsibility for the welfare of teach- 
ers should begin with some elaboration 
of the nature of teacher welfare. Then 
it becomes pertinent to inquire into the 
characteristics of society’s responsibility 
for that welfare. From these two for- 
mulations, avenues for the discharge of 
responsibility should become apparent, 
and will be treated in some detail. 


NATURE OF TEACHER WELFARE 


Undoubtedly, teachers of 1949— 
whether employed in colleges, second- 
ary schools, or elementary schools—are 
better off than their predecessors of a 
few decades ago. In one city, 40 per 
cent of the public school teachers owned 
automobiles in 1948, while in that same 
city in 1920 less than 5 per cent of 
them did. This illustration symbolizes 
the clear-cut evidence now possessed 
that in absolute terms teachers are de- 
cidedly better off in creature comforts 
than previously. 


1¥For an excellent statement of the nature 
of this danger, see Benjamin Fine, Our Chil- 
dren Are Cheated, New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1947. 


Yet teachers think they are worse 
off, or at least that they are not well 
enough off. Nonteachers, also, say that 
the teaching profession is neglected. 
Young people in overwhelming num- 
bers are expressing the same opinion 
by avoiding teaching as a career. Why? 

In the first place, welfare is not de- 
fined in absolute terms, but in com- 
parative terms. New Zealand in 1948- 
49 had nearly twice as many applicants 
for teacher training as there were posts 
open. The New Zealand teacher is per- 
haps little, if any, better off than the 
teacher in the United States in absolute 
terms, but in the New Zealand society 
and economy he is in a highly favorable 
relative position, The teacher—and so- 
ciety in general—asks not “How well 
off am I?” but “Am I as well off as my 
neighbors?” 

Second, welfare is a psychological and 
emotional phenomenon. The conviction 
that teachers are discriminated against 
molds behavior of teachers and of non- 
teachers, regardless of the facts in the 
case. For example, many studies have 
shown that college students think teach- 
ers are unpleasantly proscribed by com- 
munity pressures, and the students act 
upon their beliefs regardless of con- 
vincing evidence that such beliefs are 
in error. 

Third, welfare is closely related to 
social status. From the vantage point 
of the twentieth century, the tutor of 
the Middle Ages appears to have lived 
a wretched existence. Yet his con- 
temporary society—-and he—did not 
think so. For his station in life, he 
was doing quite well. So was Ichabod 
Crane; but today Ichabod is thought of 
as a symbol of man’s inhumanity to 
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man. In twentieth-century America, 
teacher welfare must be measured in 
terms of the social status enjoyed by 
those with whom teachers grow up and 
establish companionship. Teachers are 
well off when they can have the per- 
quisites of their station in life—and 
that station is constantly rising in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of their com- 
patriots. ~ 
To summarize, teacher welfare is not 
a static, absolute phenomenon. It 
changes as society itself changes, as 
social mobility is manifested, as ex- 
pectations and realization coincide or 
fail to coincide, and as socially en- 
gendered self-respect rises or falls. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIETY’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Should society be expected to exer- 
cise more concern for the welfare of 
teachers than for the welfare of plumb- 
ers or lawyers or housewives? No final 
answer to that question can be at- 
tempted within the scope of this article, 
but some of the arguments for the af- 
firmative side can be stated. 

The teacher—and in the United States 
that means, for practical purposes, the 


state-employed teacher—is a producer. - 


She has command of techniques and 
skills and attitudes that society needs. 
She adds to the value, defined in terms 
of ethics and of economics, of the ma- 
terial on which she works. Her serv- 
ices are desired, both by individuals and 
by society as a whole. In a system of 


pure free enterprise, she would be in a- 


most favorable position to wrest from 
the economy and from the social struc- 
ture suitable rewards for her prowess. 
Of course, she would at the same time 
subject herself to the rigors of com- 
petitive struggle and to the dangers of 
monopoly. 

The important point, however, is that 
the teacher is a producer. She is no 
mendicant, no burden upon the body 
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politic, and she does not have to be an’ 
extortioner. 
Yet American society has decided 


that the teacher’s skills shall be made 


available to every person. Schools and 
teachers of some kind are to be pro- 
vided for all. The state, for all prac- 
tical purposes, has taken over the mar- 
ket for teachers. It—as the only sig- 
nificant purchaser—sets the price for 
teaching service. The social wisdom 
of, and the necessity for, such state 
monopoly are not being called in ques- 
tion here; the ethical responsibility 
thus placed upon the monopolist is the 
crucial matter in this argument. If the 
state, or organized society, sets the 
price on human services, it has the 
moral obligation to provide a reason- 
able degree of welfare for those who 
perform those services. í 
Another, and perhaps more practical, 
argument follows from the fact of state 
monopoly in the employment of teach- 
ers. The usual means of collective 
bargaining between employee and em- 
ployer are difficult to work out when _ 
an employer is as vague as is a state. 
In fact, it would be much better if no 
employee-employer dichotomy should 
appear. If it does appear, the teacher 
finds herself arrayed against an em- 
ployer whose welfare is the main excuse 
for her service. Bitterness against the 
employer by the teacher is bitterness 
against the state; bitterness against the 
state is hardly a healthy phenomenon 
among the employees to which the state 
entrusts so much of its own welfare. , 
Then, if society does not make ade- 
quate provision for the welfare of teach- 
ers in a free-choice society such as ours, 
workers seek employment in other fields. 
Teaching as a career is avoided, or 
escaped from as rapidly as other op- 
portunities present themselves. The 
evidence that persons of top ability in 
the United States do not choose teach- 
ing as a job is not conclusive, but it is 
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Significantly alarming.? If for no other 
reason than self-interest, society can- 
not afford to neglect the welfare of its 
teachers. The caliber of the persons 
who teach determines in large measure 
the caliber of the educational services 
received by a complex modern society. 
The welfare of teachers thus becomes 
a means to all the ends society seeks to 
achieve through the provision of or- 
ganized education. 


AVENUES FOR THE DISCHARGE OF 
Socrety’s RESPONSIBILITY 


If society does seek to provide ade- 
quately for the welfare of the teachers 
in its schools and colleges, what can it 
do? First, of course, it must become 
increasingly aware of what it takes to 
make teachers sufficiently well off to 
(1) safeguard the quality of teaching 
service, and (2) give them a “square 
deal” as noncompetitors in a competi- 
tive economy and social order. Second, 
it must join with its teachers in draw- 
ing the line that separates fairness from 
special privilege. This latter task is 
by far the more difficult of the two. 

Pressure-group tactics are increas- 
ingly evident in the dealings of organ- 
ized teachers with the remainder of so- 
ciety, just as in the dealings of other 
organized vocational groups. Those 
tactics make it difficult to determine 
where justice ends and extortion begins. 
Within the scope of this article, how- 
ever, it is impossible to do more than 
indicate that “adequate provisions for 
teacher welfare” will not be easy to 
define to the mutual satisfaction of 
teachers themselves on the one hand 
and of taxpayers and school patrons 
and other governmental employees on 
the other hand. 


2See, for example, Ernest L. Welborn, 
“The Quality of Students Attending Teachers 
Colleges,” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 39 (May 1946), pp. 668~70. 
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- Five avenues may be identified for 
the discharge of society’s responsibility 
for the welfare of teachers. Each of 
those avenues will be described in suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, and then attention 
will be turned to the current scene and 
future prospects. 


Assuring suitable economic returns 


Both objectively and psychologically, 
the salaries received by teachers are 
the chief determinants of their welfare. 
Salaries have a justice aspect and a 
competitive aspect. Justice in the mind 
of society should consist in paying 
salaries that enable the teacher to live 
comfortably, with reasonable oppor- 
tunity to share in the benefits available 
to those in the upper middle class of 
each community.* Justice in the minds 
of teachers will consist in part of as- 
suring the same benefits—such as gen- 
eral advances in wages—that other pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional workers 
are getting in their communities. 

Justice in salaries has another im- 
portant aspect. The normal expecta- 
tion in American society is that a 
worker of average or better-than-aver- 
age ability can advance his wages meas- 
urably over a period of time, and that 
those of outstanding ability can expect 
their starting income to double and 
treble within two or three decades. As 
long as society operates a free-enter- 
prise system in which such expecta- 
tions are normal outside of teaching, 
justice demands that it reward teachers 
correspondingly. 

Justice also implies that the teacher 
shall have the opportunity to support 
a family, not just herself. For several 


8 Although studies show that teachers typi- 
cally come from families in the upper lower 
and lower middle classes, their culture con- 
tacts and status influences are chiefly of upper 
middle class variety. Other studies also show 
that parents and other citizens expect teach- 
ers to display upper middle class behavior 
and symbols. 
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decades, teachers’ salary schedules have 
been built on the assumption that the 
teacher is an unmarried young woman 
with no family responsibilities. Recent 
surveys in city systems have revealed 
that from one-fourth to one-half of the 
teachers were heads of families; many 
others were contributing to family sup- 
port. Add to this the fact that “in- 
ability to support my family” is a high- 
ranking reason given by men and 
women for leaving teaching as a career, 
and strong argument appears that a just 
salary is a family salary. 

Competition, also, has its effect on 
the definition of what is a suitable eco- 
nomic status for teachers. However, it 
should be pointed out that salary level 
alone does not determine the competi- 
tive status of teaching as career; the 
salary demanded is closely related to 
the work to be done. Changing work 
loads, social status, or supervisory pro- 
cedures may have more effect than 
changing salaries. Yet there are levels 
at which competition in salary de- 
serves major attention, even in times of 
normal business activity. One of these 
levels is at the point of first employ- 
ment; another is at the period between 
the fifth and ninth years of experience. 

It would appear from the evidence at 
hand that teaching loses out in com- 
petition for persons of suitable talent 
when the beginning salary is 10 per 
cent or more lower than that available 
to the average “fresh” college graduate, 
and when the six-to-ten-year salary is 
as much as 20 per cent lower than other 
offers being received by school person- 
nel. However, an uncompleted study 
by this author seems to indicate that 
the expected long-term earnings in 
teaching have more competitive effect 
than the salary level at either the be- 
ginning or the crucial stage. The com- 
mon policy of sacrificing “career sala- 
ries” to provide high beginning salaries 
is open to serious question. 
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But can society afford the cost of 
just and competitive salaries for school 
and college teachers? Society is al- 
ready affording the support of enter- 
tainers, of salesmen, of engineers, and 
of other occupational groups at much 
higher costs than are contemplated for 
teachers. Society has the means, if it 
has the will. Practically, however, the 
answer is limited by the fact that most 
funds for teachers’ salaries are secured 
from taxation or gifts—not from direct 
or hidden additions to the price con- 
sumers pay for a commodity in the 
open market. 

Neither the American attitude toward 
taxation nor the best tax procedure yet 
devised holds too much promise for 
providing adequate salaries for teach- 
ers. Advance in the science of taxa- 
tion, and changes in public attitudes 
toward collective purchase of services, 
seem to be essential if suitable eco- 
nomic returns for teachers are to be 
achieved. 


Providing reasonable security 


The elements of vocational security 
are fairly well accepted. Assurance 
that faithful and able performance will 
hold one’s job; some protection against 
the blow of physical disability; cer- 
tainty of a living income after retire- 
ment—these are becoming more and 
more common as normal attributes of 
the economic order. 

In assuring teacher welfare, particu- 
Jar importance attaches to the condi- 
tions surrounding job tenure Since 
teaching is a public service, with em- 
ployment ultimately determined in most 
instances by a body politic, it has been 
difficult to safeguard the teacher’s po- 
sition from extraneous considerations. 
Married women have been removed be- 
cause men needed jobs; political ma- 
chines have captured the schools for 


, patronage purposes; organized pressure 


groups have vented their spleen upon 
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those who offended them; donors of 
endowments have demanded dismissal 
of persons with differing ideologies; and 
so on. It is quite likely that the preva- 
lence of such conditions has been greatly 
exaggerated, but as long as teachers and 
prospective teachers think they exist, 
the teacher is not secure. 

At best, teachers are not paid risk 
wages. Society will do well to remove 
much of the needless risk from the 
career of teaching. 


Affording humanized working conditions 


The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education reported that college teach- 
ers were more dissatisfied with working 
conditions than with anything else save 
their salaries. The evidence regarding 
the opinions of public school teachers is 
about the same.® 

Many American school systems have 
no provisions for sick leave for teach- 
ers. Unsanitary and hopeless school 
buildings are far from rare. Poor 
teaching equipment is the rule rather 
than the exception in many sections of 
the country. Elementary school class- 
rooms with forty or more children are 
quite common; high school English 
teachers report typically two hours per 
day after school spent in correcting pa- 
pers. The elementary teacher who has 
even fifteen minutes free in a six- or 
seven-hour day with children is unusu- 
ally fortunate. 

It would be easy to paint the pic- 
ture of working conditions for teachers 
blacker than it is, of course. However, 
it is clear that society may well give 


4 President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, Vol. VI, Staffing Higher Education 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947), pp. 49-50. 

5 For a study of teacher opinion on work- 
ing conditions see: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division, “The Teacher 
Looks at Personnel Administration,” Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, Dec., 1945. 
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increasing attention to more humanized 
working conditions if it is to discharge 
its responsibility for the welfare of 
teachers, 


Increasing satisfaction 


Satisfaction, as a psychoemotional 
state, is an essential component of wel- 
fare. Recent studies in group dynamics 
throw additional light on the impor- 
tance of such things as acceptance by 
others, personal friendships, achieve- 
ment of status, and reception of recog- 
nition as factors in Suey and 
achievement. 

Teaching, as it is practiced in the 
United States, is not calculated to 
satisfy many of the basic urges of hu- 
man nature. The prowess of a teacher 
is not the prowess that wins social ac- 
claim. 

In a fluid society such as that in 
America, formal action:to change the 
social status of teachers is not likely to 
be highly productive of results. About 
the best that can be done is to accord 
to teachers as individuals the oppor- 
tunity to work out a status as indi- 
viduals—not as teachers. In other 
words, society does have the responsi- 
bility to end the teacher stereotype, to 
accord the teacher a chance to be her-- 
self and be accepted as herself. 

Satisfaction, or dissatisfaction, is also 
closely related to the structure within 
which the teacher works. If she is 
treated as a cog in a wheel, as one who 
is to be told but not consulted, as one 
who is a hireling or a servant of the 
social powers-that-be, she is not well 
off and usually is not satisfied. If, on 
the other hand, the school or college is 
a “we” enterprise, if teachers feel that 
they are considered important and in- 
telligent, if they know and believe in 
the “why” of what they are doing, 
satisfaction is more common. 

In brief, then, society may well move 
along the avenue of increasing the satis- 
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faction of teachers. Movement may 
take the form of ending stereotyped so- 
cial status for teachers, of affording 
more opportunities for teachers to be 
human beings, and of insisting upon 
administrative and public-relations poli- 
cies that recognize the worth of teach- 
ers as persons. 


Protecting integrity 


The teachers of any nation hold a 
sacred trust because of the power that 
is put into their hands. That power is 
the opportunity to free the minds of 
men. 

Perhaps the teachers of the United 
States have not merited this trust, but 
many of them believe they have. Be- 
cause they do so believe, they have re- 
garded their vocation as honorable, and 
themselves as honor-bound trustees. 

Attacks upon their freedom to teach 
for free minds, therefore, are regarded 
as attacks upon their personal integrity. 
Limitations of their spheres of inquiry 
are regarded as limitations upon their 
worth-whileness. Pressures not to teach, 
not to consider, are counted as pressures 
to surrender the birthright of democ- 
racy. Their reaction is roughly analo- 
gous to that of a surgeon who is for- 
bidden to operate upon certain portions 
of the patient’s body, told that he must 
not use certain instruments, and re- 
quired to sign an oath that he does not 
intend to murder the patient. 

Teacher welfare, then, implies the 
right to have a conscience and to fol- 
low that conscience. It demands recog- 
nition of, and regard for, professional 
integrity. Society has every right to 
expect that much recognition and such 
regard shall be earned. If they are 
earned, -however, society has the obli- 
gation to respect them. 


THE CURRENT SCENE 


Teacher welfare, as defined in this 
article, is made up of economic returns, 
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vocational security, humanized working 
conditions, psychoemotional satisfac- 
tion, and personal integrity. What is 
the status of teacher welfare in 1949? 
Salaries 

In 1948-49 median salaries paid ele- 
mentary teachers ranged from $2,483 
in cities of 2,500-5,000 population to 
$3,663 in cities over 500,000 popula- 
tion. The median beginning salary, 
based on four years of college, approxi- 
mated $2,400. Median maximum sala- 
ries, provided for by salary schedules in 
force in the cities reporting, approxi- 
mated $4,200. In smaller cities, median 
salaries have doubled (in dollars) since 
1938-39; in larger cities, the median 
increase has been 71.9 per cent; in the 
largest cities, 52.2 per cent. 

Charles Hoff reports that the average 
salary for college professors in 1947-48 
was $4,560, and that for associate pro- 
fessors was $3,866.7 These figures are 
based on nine-months terms, however, 
and may be under the actual average. 
Average salaries for college teachers 
had been increased an estimated 45 per 
cent since 1940-41 by 1948-49. 

From the justice standpoint these 
salaries are still low, though much im- 
proved. Some small additional in- 
creases will go into effect in 1949-50, 
but the period of rapidly increasing pay 
rates seems to be over. Although a few 
localities in the country have estab- 
lished salary levels that approach the 
justice criterion, most school systems 
have stopped far short of such goals. 

In competition, salaries offered teach- 
ers have made little comparative gain 
since World War II. In 1947 the all- 

8 National Education Association, Research 
Division, “Salarles and Salary Schedules of 
City-School Employees, 1948-49,” Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No 2, April 1949. 

T Charles Hoff, “Trends of Enrollments, 
Fees, and Salaries,” Association of American 


Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, Oct. 
1948. 
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employed-workers’ average salary was 
$2,595; that for the teaching group was 
$2,350.82 It is quite likely that the 
average salary for the teacher group in 
1949 will be above that for all-em- 
ployed-workers, but this is far short of 
the average salaries for the vocational 
groups with which teaching is competi- 
tive. Harold F. Clark pointed out that 
in February 1949 the average real 
wages—salary divided by cost of liv- 
ing—of teachers were only 4 per cent 
above their real wages in 1939, and 
that the real wages of teachers had ad- 
vanced only 70 per cent as much as the 
real wages of all other groups in the 
period between 1931 and 1949.° 


Security 


In spite of abnormally high teacher- 
turnover rates since 1942, conditions 
surrounding tenure of position by teach- 
ers have improved markedly. Wisely 
or unwisely, statutory permanent tenure 
now covers nearly 60 per cent of the 
Nation’s public school teachers. For- 
mal guarantees of academic tenure are 
not so common in colleges and wniversi- 
ties, but unwritten law seems to be 
quite effective. The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and vari- 
ous regional accrediting associations are 
exercising increased vigilance and pres- 


» sure to prohibit violations of what they 


deem to be fair dismissal practices. 
What will be the effect of the reappear- 
ance of a surplus of qualified teachers 
no one knows, but teacher dismissals in 
1948-49 are apparently at an all-time 
low. 

Almost every “permanent” public 
school teacher in the United States is 
now covered by some form of old-age 


8 See note 6 supra. 

9 Harold F. Clark, “Teachers? Salaries and 
the Cost of Living,” School Executive, Vol. 
LXVII, No. 8 (April 1949), p. 71. 
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retirement plan.° Estimates of the 
proportion of college faculty members 
so covered range from 60 to 75 per 
cent. However, it should be borne in 
mind that current retirement plans have 
several weaknesses: (1) They are based 
on percentage contributions from very 
low salaries. (2) Many carry “ceil- 
ings” that make it impossible to ac- 
cumulate on the higher salary levels of 
recent years. (3) The earned retire- 
ment allowances available, usually not 
over $100 per month, are seriously re- 
duced by lowered dollar values. Since 
teachers are not eligible to participate 
in the benefits of the Social Security 
Act, it seems imperative that upward 
adjustments in retirement benefits be 
made immediately. 

Unemployment compensation is not 
available to teachers, with a few excep- 
tions. Protection against physical dis- 
ability is not at all common, and most 
existing plans are very inadequate. 
Employer-shared hospitalization or life 
insurance plans are frequent, but not 
typical. 

In brief, America has made decided 
strides toward sound personal welfare 
policies for teachers, but it has not 
gone as far as most enlightened big 
business corporations have gone for 
their employees. 


Working conditions 


Teacher-pupil ratios in elementary 
schools and in colleges have increased 
markedly over those prevailing in 1940 
—one indication that the work load of 
the individual teacher is up. Further 
increases at the elementary level im- 
pend, as the schools attempt to absorb 
some of the increased load of children 
into existing classrodms. 


10 National Education Association, Research 
Division, “Statistics of State and Local Teacher 
Retirement Systems,” Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXII, No. 2 (April 1945), pp. 27-55. 


Socrety’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHER WELFARE 


Very few school systems have worked 
out plans for giving elementary teach- 
ers any “breather” during the work- 
day. With salary levels still too low, 
most school boards will be reluctant to 
employ additional personnel—even if 
available—instead of granting salary 
increases. In other words, the outlook 
for reducing the work load of teachers 
is not bright. However, it does not 
follow that most teachers will be over- 
worked; the evidence at hand indicates 


only that some teachers do have inhu- ° 


man loads. ` 

The need for new school buildings 
and equipment is prodigious. In New 
England cities, for example, in 1947—48 
it was estimated that 42 per cent of the 
school buildings in use had been con- 
structed before 1900. From 16 to 36 
per cent of all pupils in cities over 2,500 
population were in overcrowded school 
buildings in 1947—48. Work in such 
surroundings is onerous, causing a drain 
of energy that makes teaching some- 
thing less than an unalloyed pleasure. 


Satisfaction and professional integrity 


Generalizations are impossible here, 
since objective evidence is scanty. In 
one study, a high proportion of teachers 
said they would not choose teaching as 
a career if they could live their lives 
over, and only a bare majority of teach- 
ers said they would stick with the pro- 
fession.1? Most teachers apparently do 
not think that their personal lives are 
unjustly proscribed by community pres- 
sures, and most of them think they have 
as much academic freedom as they 
want. 


11 National Education Association, Research 
Division, “School Housing Needs in City 
School Systems, 1947-48,” Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVI, No 4 (Dec. 1948), pp. 146-49. 

12 National Education Association, Research 
Division, “The Teacher Looks at Personnel Ad- 
ministration,” Researck Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
No 4, Dec. 1945, 


” 


On both points, however, sig- 
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nificant numbers of teachers have de- 
cided opinions to the contrary. 

An unpublished recent study found 
that the vast majority of teachers in a 
nationally selected sample thought that 
the administration of their school sys- 
tems was democratic in most important 
respects, and that most teachers par- 
ticipated as much as they desired in 
the determination of school policies. 
Again, however, significant numbers of 
teachers expressed contrary views. 

Certainly, the years 1948 and 1949 
have seen a record number of legisla- 
tive attacks upon the professional in- 
tegrity of teachers. Tensions and fears 
in society have been at a new high, and 
pressures upon teachers to conform and 
be defenders of the status quo have, as 
usual under such conditions, increased. 
The outlook for protection of profes- 
sional integrity is not optimistic, in the 
opinion of the author. 

Experienced school administrators in 
large numbers testify that a new rest- 
lessness, a new degree of open dissatis- 
faction, is apparent among teachers. 
Perhaps the increased social mobility 
occasioned by the war and postwar 
prosperity are the chief causes. Marxi- 
ans might find evidence of a growing 
class consciousness, and Freudians of 
increasing frustrations. The restless- 
ness may be part and parcel of general 
social unrest, likely to pass as society 
itself settles down; it may be the fore- 
runner of an explosive rebellion against 
conditions of psychological and social 
insecurity that are deemed intolerable. 


TEACHERS FOR THE FUTURE - 


The welfare of teachers as a group 
is one of the determining factors in fix- 
ing the supply of teachers for the fu- 
ture. The United States is in a time 


18 Mattison Lee Story, “Differences in Opin- 
ions Regarding Democracy in School Ad- 
ministration,” unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Texas, 1949. 
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of unprecedented demand for teachers. 
One estimate says that one hundred 
thousand persons now holding classes 
would be replaced immediately if quali- 
fied personnel could be found, Within 
the next ten years, more than one mil- 
lion new elementary teachers will be 
needed, according to several authorita- 
tive predictions. Colleges and universi- 
ties need to add nearly 50 per cent more 
new teachers in the 1950-59 decade 
than they added in the 1930-39 decade. 

It is customary to speak of a great 
shortage of teachers, and to imply that 
if the welfare of teachers were im- 
proved such shortage would be over- 
come. There may be decided elements 
of truth in this argument. Yet the 
shortage should be defined more care- 
fully. 

In the spring of 1949, in most sec- 
tions of the country, an actual over- 
supply of certificated high school teach- 
ers existed. Nearly 60 per cent more 
college students completed certificate 
requirements for high school teaching 
in 1949 than in 1941, and the evidence 
indicates an even greater increase for 

14 Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in the United States, Washington: Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards, National Education 
Association, 1949. 
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1950 and 1951. Similarly, college teach- 
ing positions were not available for all 


the new Ph.D.’s who were seeking such 


employment, except in a few fields. 

In other words, the real shortage ex- 
ists in the case of elementary teachers. 
While some upturn in the numbers pre- 
paring to teach in elementary schools 
has occurred, it is not comparatively 
significant. An acute and unsatisfied 
demand for new elementary teachers is 
likely to exist for a decade or more un- 
less unusual measures are taken. In 
the world of free enterprise, a sharp in- 
crease in market price for such work- . 
ers could be expected; will the same 
thing occur inside the world of state 
monopoly? 

Of course, if “shortage” were defined 
in terms of the availability of teach- 
ers with the personal and professional 


_ qualifications American society needs, 
- the results would be shocking. 


The re- 
wards offered by teaching have never 


-been, and are not now, sufficient to at- 


tract and hold against the competition 
of other vocational opportunities more 
than one-third to one-half of the -num- 
ber of really adequate persons needed 
to staff our schools and colleges. A 
permanent cure for this kind of short- 
age must be found. 
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-The Profession Looks at Itself. 


‘By T. D. 


OR more than a century individu- 

als and organizations of teachers in 
our country have been at work trying 
to build teaching into a vocation which 
will be universally recognized, by those 
who are engaged in it as well as by the 
public generally, as a profession. The 
credentials usually suggested as neces- 
sary to entitle a vocation to qualify as 
a profession are evidence that: 


1. It involves primarily intellectual 
activities. 

2. It requires mastery of a special- 
ized body of subject matter. 

3.: It requires mastery of specialized 
skills in handling that subject matter. 

4. It requires continuous in-service 
learning and growth. 

5. It sets up and enforces its own 
standards. 

6. It affords a life career. 

7. It exalts service above personal 
gain. 

8. It has closely knit and well-inte- 
grated local, state, and national organi- 
zations. 


While progress toward building teach- 
ing into a profession has been slow, it 
has been very real and very significant. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 


With corporal punishment by teach- 
ers relegated largely to the past, few 
will argue that teaching is not ‘pri- 
marily an intellectual activity. Of 
course, some college professors who 
scoff at the claims of elementary and 
secondary schoolteachers to being mem- 
bers of a profession may smile cynically 
at the suggestion, but the public in gen- 
eral is willing to grant it. 


MARTIN 


Specialized subject matter and skills 


A half-century ago a wide gulf ex- 
isted between the large majority of 
teachers who were teaching in the ele- 


‘mentary schools and the college profes- 


sors who were teaching in the institu- 
tions of higher learning; and two con- 
flicting and equally fallacious theories 
were widely current and generally ac- 
cepted—“anyone can teach,” and 
“teachers are born and not made.” 

Elementary teachers were seldom 
thought of as belonging to a profes- 
sion. Certification requirements for 
them were low and largely local. Even 
graduation from high school was not 
considered essential for certification and 
graduates from one-year and two-year 
normal schools were regarded as fully 
qualified if not fully professional. 

College professors were not only the 
aristocracy of the profession, they were 
the profession insofar as it existed at 
all. Secondary schools were few and 
far between. Most of those that did 
exist were dominated largely by con- 
servative, classical college entrance re- 
quirements. Most of their students in- 
tended to enter college. While most of 
the faculty members were expected to 
be college graduates, they were not re- 
quired to have specialized professional 
preparation. Mastery of subject matter 
certified by a college degree was gen- 
erally considered adequate for a teach- 
ing certificate. 

During the first half of the twentieth 
century two contemporaneous move- 
ments tended to fill the gulf between 
the elementary schoolteacher and the 
college professor—the growth of the 
American high school, with its resulting 
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increase, in the number of secondary 
school teachers, and the growth of the 
American teachers’ colleges. This latter 
resulted from and contributed to the 
recognition of the fact that good teach- 
ers could and should be made, and that 
there was not only a body of subject 
matter which needed to be learned but, 
also a goodly number of specialized 
skills which must be mastered in order 
to make a born teacher a better teacher. 


In-service growth 


As long as the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school was limited to “the 
three R’s” and the curriculum of the 
secondary schools was limited to the 
mathematics and language courses re- 
quired for college admission, the de- 
mands for in-service growth and con- 
tinuous training were not great. How- 
ever, with the broadening of both the 
elementary and secondary school cur- 
riculums and the raising of certification 
requirements, summer school sessions 
and extension courses increased rapidly 
in both number and size, and improved 
in quality. Many progressive school 
boards encouraged in-service growth by 
offering salary increments to teachers 
who secured extra credits and thereby 
increased their efficiency. 


Setting up and enforcing standards 


While the setting up and enforcing of 
higher certification standards have been 
secured in the teaching profession—as 
in law, medicine, and other regularly 
recognized professions—largely through 
state legislation, teachers’ organizations 
have usually been active in securing this 
legislation. Although some states still 
have woefully low certification require- 
ments, material progress has been made 
during recent years. 

Fifteen states, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have established four 
years of college work as their minimum 
standard of preparation for elementary 
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schoolteachers. Forty-three states re- 
quire at least four years of preparation 
for their regular secondary school cer- 
tificate, and five states and the District 
of Columbia require five. Several state 
associations and the National Educa- 
tion Association are, at the present 
time, waging vigorous campaigns for 
improvement in this connection. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


A profession must not only set up 
and enforce standards of preparation 
for those who would enter it; it must 
also establish and implement standards 
of professional conduct for its mem- 
bers. During the first half of the 
twentieth century interest in improving 
professional relationships and conduct 
has been conspicuous within the vari- 
ous professions. 

The American Bar Association adopted . 
its “Canons of Professional Ethics” in 
1908. In 1912 the American Medical 
Association adopted its “Principles of 
Medical Ethics’ and in 1923 the 
“Canons of Judicial Ethics” were pre- 
pared. In 1924 Dr. Edgar L. Heer- 
mance published a book entitled Codes 
of Ethics which included two hundred 
codes of ethics and official statements 
of standard practice for professional 
and industrial groups. 

Among teachers the development of 
professional standards of conduct has 
paralleled roughly the movement in 
other vocational groups. The first state 
code of ethics for teachers was adopted 
by the Georgia Education Association 
in 1896. Since then forty-five other 
state associations and Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico have adopted similar docu- 
ments, and hundreds of codes have 
been prepared by individual teachers 
and local groups of teachers. The Na- 
tional Education Association appointed 
a committee on ethics in 1924, which, 
after five years of careful study, pre- 
pared a national code for teachers 
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which was Officially adopted by the 
NEA in 1929. Approximately half of 
the current state codes are identical 
with or very similar to the NEA Code. 


One code or many? 


Leaders in the teaching profession 
differ widely in their opinions regard- 
ing the question whether teachers 
should have a single code of ethics or 
several codes. Those who believe in 
one code argue that a single code tends 
toward unity within the profession, and 
that a code like the NEA Code, which 
was prepared after years of careful 
study by national leaders, is likely to 
be superior to those which are pre- 
pared by individuals or local groups. 

On the other hand, those who advo- 
cate many codes maintain that a single 
code must, of necessity, consist largely 
of generalities; while in order to be 
most effective, a code of professional 
ethics should consist as far as possible 
of specific standards, rules, and regula- 
tions. They also argue that, since no 
perfect code has as yet been produced, 
it is better educational technic to chal- 
lenge each group interested in the field 
to prepare a code which meets its par- 
ticular needs more effectively. The 
medical profession has a single code 
The legal profession has two codes, one 
for lawyers and one for judges. 


Instruction in professional ethics 


Among teachers, as well as in other 
professional groups, all leaders agree 
that prospective members of the profes- 
sion should be acquainted with the 
ideals and standards of the profession 
as expressed in the codes of professional 
ethics; but they differ in their opinions 
as to how and when this instruction 
should be given. Some professional 
schools depend entirely on incidental 
instruction. Others, believing that inci- 
dental instruction is usually accidental 
instruction, provide ethical instruction 
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as definite units of broader courses. 
Still others, feeling that prospective 
members of the profession cannot be 
trained adequately in the ideals and 
standards of the profession without 
Separate courses in the subject, pro- 
vide special courses in professional 
ethics. 


Enforcement of professional ethics 


The NEA Code and many of the 
state and local association codes carry 
definite provisions for the enforcement 
of the codes. However, to date com- 
paratively few disciplinary cases have 
been handled by the profession. Dur- 
ing recent years several cases have been 
called to the attention of the Ethics 
Committee of the National Education 
Association, but only one has resulted 
in disciplinary action. The others have 
all been referred back to local and state 
associations for investigation and ac- 
tion. The one case which the National 
Association has handled was that of the 
superintendent of schools in a large 
city who, in 1946, was summoned to 
appear before the NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics to show cause why 
he should not be dropped from mem- 
bership in the association for flagrant 
violation of the professional standards 
of the association. He ignored the sum- 
mons, but the charges against him were 
presented officially at an open hear- 
ing, and after careful consideration of 
the evidence presented, the committee 
passed unanimously a motion expelling 
him from membership in the associa- 
tion. This action was hailed by many 
as a new milestone in the progress of 
teaching toward the status of a real 
profession. 


TEACHING AS A CAREER 


If teaching is to become a profes- 
sion, it must be made attractive as a - 
career. In this connection considerable 
progress has been made. Take the mat- 
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ter of salaries. In 1870 the average an- 
nual salary of teachers in this country 
was $189; in 1900 it was $325; in 1925, 
$1,250; and in 1949 $2,750. In 1946 
the National Education Association 
came out in favor of a minimum an- 
nual salary of not less than $2,400 for 
qualified beginning teachers and salary 
schedules with annual increments which 
would eventually yield superior teach- 
ers $5,000 to $6,000 per year. While, 
of course, these figures will not attract 
to teaching large numbers of the finest 
and best of each generation of young 
people, they do represent progress, 
which, if continued, will help to build 
teaching into a real profession. 

For more than half a century local, 
state, and national organizations of 
teachers have been working for. effec- 
tive tenure regulations and adequate 
retirement systems. Three-fourths of 
the states now provide by law for some 
type of professional security for part 
if not all of their teachers, and state- 
wide retirement systems or pension 
plans have been established in all forty- 
eight states, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia Some of these are excel- 
lent, others are inadequate; all need 
improvement. Teaching never has been 
and probably never will be attractive 
to individuals who are fundamentally 
selfish—the work is too hard. It is 
handicapped by the professional and 
political hazards which come to all 
those who work as servants of the pub- 
lic, and its financial rewards are low. 
However, its opportunities for vital 
service are unlimited and its psychic 
income is high. 


TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


In building a teaching profession 
teachers’ organizations, local, state, and 
national, have played an important 
part. The first local and regional as- 
sociations of teachers in the country 
were established in the latter part of 
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the eighteenth century and the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Among these 
were the Society of Associated Teachers, 
organized in New York City in 1794; 
the Western Literary Institute and Col- 
lege of Professional Teachers, organized 
in Cincinnati in 1829; the American 
Institute of Instruction, established in 
Boston in 1830; and the National 
Teachers Association, organized in 
Philadelphia in 1857, which later be- 
came the National Education Associa- 
tion. l 

Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century teachers’ organizations in the 
United States have multiplied rapidly 
and become both more definite in pur- 


-pose and more permanent in form. The 


Educational Directory, published an- 
nually by the United States Office of 
Education, lists approximately five hun- 
dred national and regional associations 
and more than a hundred state organi- 
zations. Local associations have be- 
come so numerous that no effort has 
been made to include them in this di- 
rectory or even to count them. More 
than 2,500 are affliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Local associations 


The local teachers’ associations are 
the oldest, the most varied in character, 
and the most numerous in the United 
States They exist not only in practi- 
cally every city but also in many rural 
districts. While these local associa- 
tions vary considerably in purpose and 
form, most of them follow certain more 
or less definite patterns. 

The ultimate objectives of these local 
groups, as of practically all teachers’ 
associations, may be said to be the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the teach- 
ing profession and the promotion of the 
cause of education. 

In most of the states, local associa- 
tions serve as units of the state organi- 
zation and therefore play a dual role, 
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functioning in the solution of local 
problems and serving as the medium 
through which the teachers of the group 
participate in the broader prcgrams of 
the state and national associations. 
The committees of local units fre- 
quently parallel those of the state and 
national associations and co-operate 
with these in the assembling of informa- 
tion and in the dissemination of facts. 


State associations 


The first state teachers’ associations 
were organized in 1845 in Rhode Island, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. By 1856 seventeen state as- 
sociations had been formed. During 
the next ten years five more were or- 
ganized, and before the end of the cen- 
tury practically every state had its own 
teachers’ association. Thirteen of the 
southern states have separate state as- 
sociations for colored teachers. 

Membership in state associations was 
comparatively small prior to the ap- 
pointment of full-time secretaries. It 
grew from 65,993, less than 14 per cent 
of the teachers employed in the nation 
in 1907, to 436,392, approximately 62 
per cent of the teachers employed in 
1933; and in 1948 it was 755,740, or 
85 per cent of the teachers of the coun- 
try. 

In their early years most state asso- 
ciations functioned as pure democracies. 
All members who attended the annual 
conventions were eligible to vote for 
officers and to participate in the trans- 
action of other business. This pro- 
cedure has been largely replaced by 
representative assemblies zo which dele- 
gates are sent from local or regional 
units. 

Prior to the modernization movement 
which began about 1910 most state as- 
sociations held an annual state conven- 
tion for their membership; but dis- 
tance, cost, and lack of auditorium fa- 
cilities prevented many members from 
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attending. Many of the states have 
now set up sectional convention districts 
covering an area large enough to bring 
together an inspiring group and yet 
small enough to include all mernbers. 
The programs of these conventions 
vary from addresses on subjects of na- 
tion-wide interest to highly specialized 
round-table conferences, 

The activities of state associations 
vary considerably. However, they usu- 
ally include: conventions, publications, 
legislation, research, field service, pub- 
lic relations, teacher welfare, reading 
circles, library and magazine service, 
co-operation with national associations, 
and membership recruiting. Members 
of state associations, as of local associa- 
tions, are usually divided into groups 
according to subject matter taught or 
position in the school system. Each of 
these departments conducts programs 
according to its special interests. 

Each of forty-seven of the state as- 
sociations now publishes a journal which 
contains news of the association’s ac- 
tivities and articles of general profes- 
sional interest. Several publish sup- 
plementary legislative bulletins, re- 
search reports, and public-relations 
pamphlets. The legislative work of 
state associations has become increas- 
ingly significant and is one of the most 
important means by which educational 
conditions have been improved in the 
different states, 

The outstanding feature of the re- 
organization movement in state teach- 
ers’ associations was the provision for 
a full-time executive secretary and a 
salaried staff. California employed the 
first full-time secretary in 1909. Six 
States followed its example during the 
next decade, and at the present time 
forty-six states, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico have full-time secretaries and 
staffs of from 2 to 17 employees. Nine- 
teen of the state associations own their 
office buildings. Dues range from a - 
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dollar to one-half of one per cent of a 
member’s annual salary. The unified 
dues plan, by which dues are collected 
by the local associations for the local, 
state, and national associations, is 
growing in favor. 


The National Education Association 


The National Education Association 
of the United States is the largest pro- 
fessional organization in the world. As 
noted above, it traces its beginnings 
back to the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was organized in Phila- 
delphia in 1857 by 43 educational lead- 
ers representing twelve state associa- 
tions and the District of Columbia. 

Prior to 1917, when the headquar- 
ters office was established in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the National Education As- 
sociation was an aristocratic, itinerant 
institution Its address depended on 
the location of the home of the secre- 
tary, and its membership on the loca- 
tion of the annual convention and the 
vision and vigor of the president. For 
sixty years ‘the membership ranged 
from the original 43 charter members 
to 9,115 in 1887. In 1907 it was 5,044, 
and in 1917 it was 8,466. During the 
next decade it grew by leaps and 
bounds, and in 1927 it was 170,053. 
During the 1930’s the growth was 
slower but continuous, except for the 
depression years, 1931-33, and in 1949 
it was nearly 450,000. The growth in 
membership since 1917 has been due 
largely to the fact that the nation has 
been twice shocked by the widespread 
illiteracy revealed by the military drafts 
of World Wars I and II; to a growing 
professional spirit among teachers; to 
the expanded program of services which 
the association has developed; and to 
aggressive enrollment campaigns which 
have stressed the importance of educa- 
tion and emphasized the need for or- 
ganized action by teachers through their 
` professional organizations. 
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The expanded program of the asso- 
ciation has included campaigns to im- 
prove educational technics and to raise 
the professional standards of teachers, 
as well as campaigns for increased 
salaries, tenure, retirement allowances, 
improved working ‘conditions, and 
higher social recognition of the voca- 
tion of teaching; supplying the public 
with correct educational information; 
showing the need of more money to 
support public education; and securing 
desired educational legislation. 

In 1921 the association began to pub- 
lish a monthly magazine which goes to 
every member and which serves both as 
a house organ and as a means for 
stimulating professional growth. A re- 
search program was inaugurated in 
1922 which enables the association to 
assemble up-to-date information needed 
for the solution of many of the prob- 
lems with which the profession is con- 
stantly confronted. About this same 
time a public-relations program was 
undertaken, designed to interpret the 
work of the schools to the public and 
to develop a public opinion which 
should not only favor but demand good 
schools. 

In 1920 the association found reor- 
ganization necessary and adopted a 
plan by which state and local associa- 
tions became affiliated units These 
elect delegates to a representative as- 
sembly, which meets annually and de- 
termines the policies of the association. 
The official setup of the association in- 
cludes, in addition to the representa- 
tive assembly, a president and twelve 
vice presidents elected annually by the 
representative assembly for a term of 
one year; a board of directors consist- 
ing of a member from each state and 
territory, one-third of the group being 
elected each year for a term of three 
years; an executive committee; a board 
of trustees; numerous standing com- 
mittees, commissions, and councils; 
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twenty-nine departments; and a head- 
quarters staff of more than 300 em- 
ployees. 

The departments, for the most part, 
conduct their own activities, fix their 
own dues, and issue their own publi- 
cations. Through these departments 
leaders in special fields co-operate in 
solving their common problems, grow 
in the experience of leadership, and co- 
operate in expanding the services of the 
parent association. 


TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


The first teachers’ unions were or- 
ganized in Chicago and San Antonio in 
1902. In 1916 delegates from eight 
locals organized the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, which became affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. At that time the membership 
of these locals totaled 2,800. Since that 
time the membership of the A F of T 
has fluctuated widely in response to 
general economic conditions and their 
influence on school budgets. In 1920 it 
was 12,000 and in 1926 it was 3,000. 
At the present time it is approximately 
50,000. The membership consists pri- 
marily of classroom teachers, since su- 
perintendents and other administrative 
and supervisory officers may join only 
by special action. 

The program of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers stresses ‘Democ- 
racy in Education and Education for 
Democracy.” It emphasizes the social 
and economic welfare of teachers, and 
advocates adequate salaries and pen- 
sions, smaller teacher load, effective 
tenure regulations, sabbatical leave, and 
academic freedom. It also advocates 
improved professional standards, mod- 
ern curriculums and methods, federal 
aid for education, and abolition of war. 
The American Teacher, founded by a 
group of teachers in New York City in 
1912, became the official organ of the 
federation in 1918. 
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The advisability of teachers’ joining 
labor unions has been widely discussed 
both within and outside the profes- 
sion. The arguments usually offered in 
favor of teachers’ joining labor are that 
alliance with organized labor would 
broaden the horizon of teachers, 
strengthen their welfare programs, and 
therefore further the cause of educa- 
tion; and that teachers, as American 
citizens, have a right to join such or- 
ganizations as they wish. Those who 
are opposed to teachers’ joining labor 
unions argue that since education is 
a public service, teachers are public 
employees—instructors of all the chil- 
dren of all the people—and, therefore, 
should not ally themselves as a group 
with any other political, social, or eco- 
nomic group; that they can accomplish 
their welfare objectives equally well by 
developing their own professional or- 
ganizations; and that by so doing they 
will contribute more effectively to the 
development of a real teaching profes- 
sion. 


TEACHER STRIKES 


The problem of teacher strikes is 
one with which teachers’ organizations 
have frequently struggled, especially in 
periods of unusual social and economic 
confusion. Early in 1947 the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association issued an official state- 
ment entitled “The Professional Way 
to Meet the Educational Crisis,” from 
which the following paragraphs are 
taken: 


WE PLEDGE the National Education 
Association, its resources, and its influence 
—in co-operation with state and local as- 
sociations—to a vigorous campaign to 
safeguard and develop our public schools 

WE BELIEVE that a resolute program 
on the part of teachers everywhere to lift 
their economic status is essential to the 
welfare of the schools. 
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WE BELIEVE that this effort should 
express itself through professional group 
action in co-operation with responsible offi- 
cials and the people on both immediate and 
long-range issues. 


1, An adequate educational opportunity for 
every child is imperative for the nation’s 
welfare. 


2. The profession and the public must raise 
professional standards and improve the 
services ‘of the schools. 


3. Teachers should keep 
agreements. 


4. Teachers should insist upon professional 
salaries. 


5. Teachers in all local school systems 
should seek adequate salaries through pro- 
fessional group action. 

6. Action on such agreements should be 
achieved through democratic co-operation 
of teachers, administrators, board mem- 
bers, and other community leaders. 


7. More state and federal financial sup- 
port for education is imperative. 


8. Teachers will make most progress to- 
ward their objectives through professional 
organization and by professional methods 


The Code of Ethics of the National Edu- 
cation Association provides. “A contract 
once signed should be faithfully adhered 
to until it is dissolved” The association 
does not endorse the breaking of contracts 
by members of the teaching profession 
When teachers break contracts and strike, 
they deprive the children of the commu- 
nity of the educational opportunity which 
they agreed to provide. Such teachêrs set 
an example of breaking faith which the 
teaching profession cannot afford or justify. 

The Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association also provides that 
“teachers should insist upon a salary sched- 
ule commensurate with social demands laid 
upon them by society.” Teachers have not 
only the right but the duty to insist upon 
contracts or agreements calling for salaries 
in keeping with their preparation and their 
responsibility. 

It is professional for teachers to seek 
adjustments in saleries during current con- 
tracts if conditions justify increases. 


contracts and 
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As teachers fulfill the terms of current 
contracts or agreements, they should in- 
sist upon new contracts calling for salaries 
and working conditions which are accept- 
able. 


Officials of the American Federation 
of Labor have allowed teachers’ unions 
exemption from the use of strikes. At 
the 1947 convention of the American 
Federation ‘of Teachers, after several 
hours of vigorous debate, the official 
thirty-year-old no-strike policy of the 
Federation was reaffirmed. 


TEACHERS AS A SOCIAL Force 


Teachers are potentially the strong- 
est professional group in America. Few 
people realize this, but the following 
facts suggest convincing evidence: 

1. There are more of them—nearly 
a million—and numbers count, particu- 
larly in politics. The comparative sta- 
tistics for other professions are 71,000 
dentists, 166,000 physicians, 180,000 
lawyers, 356,000 nurses. 

2. They are all educated, more or 
less, and this situation is improving. 
Knowledge may not always be power, 
but it usually increases strength. 

3. Most teachers have an altruistic 
philosophy of life, otherwise they would 
not have chosen teaching as their life- 
work; and altruism is stronger than the 
profit motive. 

4. They have immediate and almost 
daily contact with one of the best ad- 
vertising mediums in the nation— 
30,000,000 boys and girls. 

5. They may have influence as indi- 
vidual leaders in their communities. 

6. They have an opportunity to 
work as organized groups through local, 
state, and national professional organi- 
zations. 

Unfortunately, the teaching profes- 
sion is not as strong actually as it is 
potentially. Why? Long ago, William 
Shakespeare put the answer to this 
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question into the mouth of* Cassius 
when he said, “The fault, dear Brutus, 
lies not in our stars but in ourselves 
that we are underlings.” Thre charac- 
teristics of teachers are largely respon- 
sible for the current impotence of the 
teaching profession, which might be so 
powerful—ignorance of the technics of 
organized action; indifference to the 
problems with which the profession is 
confronted; and rabid individualism. 
Teaching may realize its potentialities 
if the teachers of our country will learn 
the importance of organized co-opera- 
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tion and the techniques of group action; 
if they will-attack enthusiastically, both 
individually and as an organized group, 
the problems with which ‘their profes- 
sion is confronted; and if they will 
learn to compromise, not on funda- 
mental principles but on minor mat- 
ters, when compromise is necessary in 
order to achieve progress. Our profes- 
sional organizations offer unlimited op- 
portunity for individual participation 
and group action. Through these a 
real profession of teaching can be— 
and is being—built., 


T D. Martin, Ph.D., Washengton, D C, has served as Director of Membership of 
the National Education Association since 1925. He was the first full-tame executive 
secretary of the Utah Education Association, 1924-25. He is the author of the NEA 
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> A Citizen Looks at His Schools . 


By Roy E. LARSEN 


Our free elementary and secondary schools should be the first concern of all 
thoughtful believers in American democracy. 


HIS nation’s great public school. 


system is in serious trouble. ` It is 
underhoused, underfinanced, and under- 
staffed. Its standards and goals are too 
frequently confused and inadequate. 
Consequently our public schools are 
confronted with what can only be de- 
scribed as a crisis—a crisis shared, in 
one degree or another, by even the 
best public schools. Or, to phrase it 
yet another way, American boys and 
girls in the public schools—who pres- 
ently will be American men and women 
—are in grave danger of being “sold 
short.” 

Because our public education is 
grained into our whole American way 
of life, this crisis of the schools is preg- 
nant with deep troubles for the nation. 
Unless our public schools are improved, 
their shortcomings threaten the inward 
strength of our democracy and, ulti- 
mately, our power to survive with free- 
dom in a world taat will be divided for 
a long time to come. i 

Agreement on the foregoing state- 
ments would be reached, probably, by 
a very great many school administrators 
and teachers, and some (though not 
nearly enough) laymen 

What of the remedies? As to sum- 
marizing them, it would patently be 
presumptuous of me to try. I do not 
know the cure; I am trying to find out 
what it is. Educators themselves have 
suggested the broad area of cure. The 
National Education Association was the 
earliest educators’ group to urge greater 
citizen participation in the schools. The 


—-James Bryant Conant 


Metropolitan School Study Council in 
New York, through its 70 member-ad- 
ministrators, has declared that lay par- 
ticipation is the greatest single need of 
the public schools. James Conant of 
Harvard, president of the richest pri- 
vate school, has repeatedly urged the 
indispensable need for citizen participa- 
tion in public elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

This need for citizen participation is 
one that I subscribe to unreservedly. 
It is also the need which brought about 
the formation of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 
This new organization was launched on 
May 16, after more than two years’ 
preparation, with the financial support 
of the Carnegie Corporation and the 
General Education Board It has since 
been rather widely reported in the press, 
so that some of its main purposes are 
perhaps already known 

Among all the uncertainties and de- 
bates concerning the public schools’ 
critical problems, the principle of citi- 
zen participation has come nearest to 
winning acceptance in all quarters. 
How this has come about is a story of 
great significance for the United States. 
If the principle of citizen participation 
can be successfully applied in practice, 
that story will be of far greater signifi- 
cance—it will in fact constitute one of 
the great milestones in education his- 
tory. 

My own “look” at the schools is 
based upon, first, the crucial need for 
such citizen participation, and secondly, 
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upon the search for ways and means of 
bringing about such participation. 

The problem is nationwide. The 
solution, I’m convinced, is to be found 
in the states and the individual com- 
munity. 


THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL 
STRENGTH 


My underlying concern is with the 
end use of public education. This na- 
tion faces, and will continue to face, 
very serious challenges. Are the public 
schools preparing American youth to 
face up to those challenges? ‘This is 
not an academic question, but an ur- 
gent question of the most practical and 
pressing concern to this nation. On the 
answer we give depends our whole so- 
cial health as a people—yes, and’ our 
survival as a people as well. Our main 
powers as a people—physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral—have always been di- 
rectly fed by our public education, for 
it was the unique role of the public 
schools to give substance to the unique 
American ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity. Whether we survive with free- 
dom will depend on how that ideal is 
translated into living reality And it 
can be translated only through our pub- 
lic education The fate of the Ameri- 
can public schools can be directly 
equated with the fate of our country. 
It is in this context that I view the 
problems of the public schools. 

The problem of the public schools is 
indeed a national problem, in the deep- 
est sense. Yet it is a problen which 
differs quite sharply from a national 
problem such as, let us say, a national 
defense program. Public education is 
not a problem which can be resolved 
by means of national policies laid down 
by the Federal Government. This is 
the defect of a great virtue—the virtue 
of a genuinely democratic institution, 
deeply rooted in the communities of a 
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country, and requiring the active sup- 
port and loyalty of a whole people. 

Hence it is that the American people, 
community by community, will have to 
decide for themselves whether or not 
their schools meet their needs. In each 
community, they will have to establish 
their educational standards—physical, 
intellectual, and moral—and then meas- 
ure their schools by those standards. 
This is, let it be emphasized, the re- 
verse of the all-too-common present 
practice. For some years past, too 
many communities have tried to meet 
their educational needs by deciding 
what they want to spend on their pub- 
lic schools. Then, having set up a 
Procrustean public school budget, they 
have chopped down the quality of edu- 
cation accordingly. 

The basic responsibility, then, rests 
with the communities: with the basic 
units in our free public school system. 
But the community exists in a complex 
society; it is indivisibly bound to the 
nation’s complex social, economic, and 
political structure—which in turn is 
indivisibly part of a divided world. 
The community’s educational problems 
reflect these complexities. This being 
inescapably true, it is small wonder that 
the problems of the community’s pub- 
lic schools defy the ability of any one 
group, professional or lay, to handle 
them. 

The job of our public schools is too 
big for anything less than the com- 
bined efforts of all the citizens of a com- 
munity; the combined efforts of ‘all the 
existing groups—educational, parent- 
teacher, civic, religious, fraternal, and, 


in the case of some communities, a. 


group (or groups) still to be organized. 

This comes to the heart of my own 
view of the solution for the problems of 
the public schools; and it is the heart 
of the program and perspective of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 
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ORGANIZATIONS OLD AND NEW 


The question has been asked of me: 
Why is it necessary to organize a Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools? We have school boards, 
parent-teacher associations, state boards 
of education, school administrators’ or- 
ganizations—why is this new organiza- 
tion necessary? The question is valid 
—none more so. 

Local school boards have not failed. 
State boards have not failed. PTA’s 
most certainly have not failed. School 
administrators have not failed. Quite 
the contrary. During the past few 
years, when the great majority of citi- 
zens have held aloof from the schools, 
these groups have worked as never be- 
fore. 

School administrators, both individu- 
ally and through the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, have 
fought public education’s battles with 
great vigor. They have sounded the 
alarm on the serious Jags in our schools; 
and, more recently, they have insist- 
ently urged laymen to share in a crucial 
problem which they, the educators, ad- 
mitted they could not handle alone. 

Many school boards have listened 
with growing sympathy and concern to 
the schools’ appeals; they have worked 
for more buildings and better salaries, 
and have gained something—sometimes 
quite a lot—of both. But school boards 
are not taxing bodies: even the best of 
them cannot rise very far above the 
community’s wishes as to its schools’ 
needs. l 

In the case of the. parent-teacher 
groups, now numbering 5,600,000 mem- 
bers, their growth and activity over the 
last fifty years is certainly one of the 
great achievements of all education his- 
tory, and of our national history as 
well. It would not be too much to say 
that, of all citizen groups, the parent- 
teacher associations have consistently 
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made the greatest single contribution 
to the public schools. The sum of their 
influence for good is incalculable. 

Yet the needs of the public schools 
grow faster than the parent-teacher as- 
sociations—a fact which their own lead- 
ers point to with increasing concern. 
Because PTA leaders are more ‘inti- 
mately acquainted with the schools’ 
problems than most citizens, they are 
increasingly aware of this all-important 
fact: that if our schools are to over- 
come their dangerous lag and go for- 
ward in keeping with the people’s needs, 
then the schools must be backed with 
the total citizen resources of the com- 
munity. Unless the best talents, en- 
ergies, and zeal of the whole commu- 
nity are enlisted, it will not be possible 
to build the buildings we need, hire 
the calibre of teachers we must have, 
achieve the high goals which alone can 
carry our public schocls through this 
crisis. 

How this support is to be enlisted, 
and what groups it will work through, 
are questions to which various answers 
will be given. If, as I believe, the time 
is turning ripe for a strong citizen move- 
ment on behalf of the public schools, 
we may expect to see a great variety of 
citizen participation. 

Some citizens, when aroused to their 
schools’ needs, will go directly to their 
school board or school superintendent 
and strike up an alliance which will 
bring the schools’ needs to the atten- 
tion of the whole community. Other 
citizens will feel that they can best sup- 
port their schools by working through 
their civic group, fraternal organiza- 
tion, trade union, veteran group, church 
organization, or a combination of some 
or all of these. Members of a PTA 
may find full outlet for their -interest 
in expanding its present programs In 
still other communities, entirely new 
organizations may be formed to im- 
prove the public schools, and these may 
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have their origin in existing groups 
(like PTA’s) or include representatives 
from a number of groups. Whichever 
the case, the act of converting interest 
into action is the significant and en- 
couraging thing, and not the particular 
organizational form it takes. At this 
stage, every increase of activity, every 
show of interest, on behalf of the pub- 
lic schools is cause for gratification—is 
something to encourage and support. 


Tue NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION 


Our citizens’ group—the National 
Citizens Commission—has been estab- 
lished as a national group, then, not 
because we think there can be a na- 
tional solution to the problems of our 
public schools. On the contrary, we 
believe that the problems of our schools 
are primarily community problems. 

In this connection, the National 
Citizens Commission wants to make it 
clear that it has no intention of trying 
to impose any program of its own on 
the communities. Rather, at first, the 
commission will act as a clearinghouse 
to enable any .group of laymen work- 
ing for better public schools to benefit 
from the experience of others. While 
the commission recognizes that the 
situations in no two communities can 
ever be exactly alike, and no pat solu- 
tion can be offered to anv, it is con- 
vinced that community efforts now be- 
ing carried on in isolation would benefit 
immeasurably from the ccntinuing en- 
couragement that comes from a pool- 
ing of experience and the knowledge 
that others are working toward the 
same goals, 

Although the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools has been 
in existence barely a month, what we 
have learned in that month, and in the 
exploratory period preceding it, has 
been most heartening. The past few 
years have produced a tremendous in- 
crease in the kind of citizen action 
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which I have suggested. In addition, 
there are indications of an immeasur- 
able amount of latent interest which 
can be harnessed and implemented in 
almost every community. 


RECENT EXAMPLES 


In a suburb of New York City— 
Great Neck, Long Island—a commu- 
nity organization enlisting all the vari- 
ous interests of the community was 
started five years ago. The school su- 
perintendent, Dr. John L. Miller, very 
wisely made no effort either to take over 
or direct this citizens’ committee. In- 
stead he has encouraged its assuming 
more and more responsibility. As a re- 
sult, there have been conflicts on quite 
a number of decisions. Dr. Miller ob- 
served that in some of them the po- 
sition taken by the citizens’ committee 
was sounder than his own. It is a no- 
table fact that this Great Neck citizens’ 
committee, although it is only a little 
more than two years old, has been able 
to double the funds available in the 
community for public elementary and 
secondary schools. At what other tim® 
in American history would this have 
been possible? In earlier days such an 
advance might well have taken a full 
generation. Now it is accomplished in 
a matter of a few years. 

The speed with which broad citizen 
interest can be aroused and made ef- 
fective was demonstrated again by a. 
citizens’ committee organized in Arling- 
ton, Virginia, two years ago. Arling- 
ton, a suburb of Washington, D. C., 
has grown from 30,000 to 124,000 in 
the last 15 years. The community had 
made only tentative and passing ef- 
forts to keep its school system abreast 
of this tremendous growth. Two years 
ago a few interested citizens—two PTA 
members, to be exact—started to work 
on the problem and formed a commu- - 
nity group which now numbers 1,400. 
This forceful citizens’ group has been 
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largely responsible for voting two large 
bond issues for construction and better 
teachers’ salaries, and it has triumphed 
over an unimaginative political regime 
-—in a lawsuit that went all the way to 
the State Supreme Court—by getting its 
school board changed to an elective in- 
stead of an appointive one. 

In the nearby state of Delaware, a 
young DuPont executive agreed to serve 
as a substitute for his wife on a parent- 
teacher committee to investigate teach- 
ers’ salaries. This led him to a much 
deeper interest in Delaware’s public 
school problems, and he formed a citi- 
zens’ committee with 159 representa- 
tives from the state’s leading civic or- 
ganizations In its two lively years of 
existence, this clear-sighted group has 
translated the state’s school laws into 
laymen’s language; it has brought 
about increases in teachers’ salaries; 
and it has aroused such interest in the 
need for improving the public schools 
that they became a major issue in the 
campaign for the governorship. 


e 
EFFECTIVE METHODS 


The National Citizens Commission 
has heard from dozens of other com- 
munity groups working for their schools. 
Some of them are already well on their 
way to achieving their goals. Others 
are still in a formative stage. In all of 
these cases, two important facts stand 
out It is noticeable, first of all, that 
the most effective citizens’ organizations 
have been those which worked with all 
the leaders in the community—local 
merchants, labor leaders, real estate 
people, doctors, lawyers, as well as the 
parents. A second noteworthy fact is 
the really startlirg speed with which 
such organizations are able to achieve 
tangible results I would hazard the 
guess that at no previous time in Ameri- 
can history has it been possible to win 
such fruitful results so quickly from 
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broad citizen interest and activity for 
such an important community concern. 

The fact is, of course, that every 
community is capable of better than it 
knows: it is a reservoir of untapped 
vitality, inventiveness, and achieve- 
ment; and all of these are tapped when 
the community’s citizens are fired with 
enthusiasm for a great cause. The 
cause of the public schools, if it is pre- 
sented to a community in its true light, 
can awaken the people’s creative en- 
thusiasm. 


History oF PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Such enthusiasm was the dynamic 
upon which our public schools were 
founded and grew to greatness. With- 
out strong citizen support public educa- 
tion could have come to little. With- 
out Americans’ deep faith in the public 
schools—their unshakeable confidence 
that public education embodies the very 
spirit of American democracy—certain 
it is that our public school system could 
not have grown great. Certain it is, 
too, that neither could our nation have 
grown great. 

The whole long history of American 
education is the history of Americans 
working for better schools. It is a. 
meaningful history for the interested 
layman; for he will find it rich in ex- 
amples of effective public support for 
the public schools Some of those ex- 
amples are highly relevant to the situa- 
tion we face today. 

For about 300 years Americans have 
worked for better schools. In some 
periods their numbers have become a 
mere trickle, in other periods they have 
swelled to a veritable torrent It should 
be remembered, however, that in dif- 
ferent periods of our history our public 
schools have been called upon to serve 
different needs. The earliest need, as 
exemplified in the Massachusetts laws 
establishing universal education 300 
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years ago, was for a public education 
which would serve the nation and the 
community. 

In their frontier society, our states- 
men feared that American democracy 
would degenerate into a government 
and society of the ignorant. If the 
people were truly to control the gov- 
ernment, and rule with wisdom, they 
must as a whole people possess an edu- 
cation hitherto given only to the privi- 
leged few. The public schools must be 
the means of guaranteeing this great 
objective. In his farewell address on 
September 17, 1796, George Washing- 
ton declared: “Promote, then, as an 
object of primary importance. institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 

The leaders of the Republic estab- 
lished the free public schools as one of 
their greatest acts of leadership; the 
people’s consent was given in one of 
their greatest-felt-acts of loyalty. By 
1830 a great number of them had joined 
foxces to safeguard the nation and im- 
prove the community. In that year 
the governors of Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Ohio, and [llinois proclaimed the 
need for good schools Governor Mc- 
Arthur of Ohio bespoke their typical 
sentiment when he declared that every 
member of the community has a 
“solemn duty” to give active support to 
the common schools 
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Clearly, America’s leaders were con- 
cerned with establishing public schools 
dedicated to a new vision of self- 
government. And when, in the early 
1800’s, the infant school system faltered 
and threatened to fail, its critical need 
was met by a great citizens response. 
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In 1824 there was founded the Ameri- 
can Lyceum, a grassroots organization 
which rapidly enlisted thousands of 
citizens in hundreds of communities in 
the cause of the public schools. By 
1832 the lyceum could count some 900 
town groups, among which the Salem, 
Massachusetts Lyceum alone numbered 
1,200 members. Of this popular move- 
ment the historians Edwards and 
Richey wrote: “The service rendered 
the cause of public schools by the 
lyceum movement would be difficult to 
overestimate The testimony is over- 
whelming that wherever local lyceums 
were established, interest in and con- 
cern for public education were soon 
manifested"... The lyceums aided 
in stirring parents from their general 
apathy toward education, long recog- 
nized as one of the most important ob- 
stacles to educational development.” ? 

The next nation-wide citizen, move- 
ment in support of the ailing schools— 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, founded more than 50 years 
after the lyceum—showed a significant’ 
shift of emphasis This time, it was not 
the nation’s leaders who took the lead 
in “stirring parents from their general 
apathy toward education.” Instead, 
in the founding of the parent-teacher 
associations, it was the parents who 
took the lead in stirring the leaders 
from their general apathy! 

In this reversal, a new emphasis was 
put upon the role of the public schools: 
they were to serve as the chief means 
of opportunity for the individual. 
Whereas the old lyceum had related the 
public schools to the needs of the na- 
tion and the community, the parent- 
teacher groups, with popular sentiment 
on their side, related the public schools 


1 The italics are mine. 

2 Edwards, Newton, and Herman G Richey, 
The School in the American Social Order 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1947), p 
337 
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primarily to the needs of the child. 
The forces of the community were to be 
united for education and youth, not 
education and youth for the community. 
As the soaring strength of the PTA’s 
was to demonstrate, the vigor of this 
new line of thought has been extra- 
ordinary. 


Two Concerts oF EDUCATION 


Thus our public schools as they exist 
today are in the main the outgrowth of 
two principal American concepts of pub- 
lic education: the concepts, namely, of 
good schools for the sake of the nation 
and the community, and of good schools 
for the sake of the individual child. 

Today, in a new time of crisis for 
the public schools, we face the need for 
fusing both of these traditions. “In a 
democracy,” declared Noah Webster, 
“the whole power of education must be 
used.” But education cannot exert its 
whole power without the support of the 
whole community. The leaders of 
America, on the national level and in 
each community, must support the pub- 
lic schools with their whole power, and 
with no less a sense of the schools’ im- 
portance for the nation and the com- 
munity than was felt by America’s 
great early leaders. They must feel, in 
addition, a personal sense of the worth- 
whileness of each child in the educa- 
tional scheme of things; this is, after 
all, only saying that leading citizens 
must again recover the full sense of 
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people as the most precious asset of 
the community and the nation. 

Responsible citizens, whatever their 
place in the community, must be en- 
couraged to work, in whatever organiza- 
tion, for the public schools. If their 
interest is solely in the child, that is a 
worthy incentive. If their interest can 
be directed toward a wider understand- 
ing of the place of public education in 
our whole national life, so much the 
better. 

The individual community, with its 
creative and warmly human environ- 
ment, is the root place in which to work 
out the fusion of the two main con- 
cepts of the public schools—the con- 
cept, on the one hand, of education for 
the good of the nation and the com- 
munity, and on the other hand, of edu- 
cation for the good of the individual. 
The communities are the crucible in 
which the strength of America’s public 
school system will be tested. I believe 
they will rise to the occasion. I believe 
we are about to see a great national 
citizens’ movement for public education 
—a movement which will find its ex- 
pression in thousands of individual com- 
munities throughout the land. In such 
a movement our public schools will 
triumph over their present crisis, and 
achieve unprecedented goals. In such a 
movement the people of America will 
be rewarded with that deep sense of 
personal enrichment that comes in help- 
ing to create a better community and a 
better nation. 
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gathering were carried on in the Army, but 
“the basic data upon which these volumes 
are built, in the form of IBM punched 
cards and declassified reports, were made 
available to the Social Science Research 
Council in order to insure a frank and im- 
partial analysis free from any censorship 
The Army has exercised no control on the 
interpretations or conclusions . €x- 
pressed, which are the sole responsibility of 


the authors in their capacity as civilian’ 


social scientists ” 

The American Soldier provides a tre- 
mendous illustration of strengths and weak- 
nesses of group or assembly-line research 
and also of research carried out with the 
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value orientation characteristic of manage- 
rial technicians; it is quite possible that 
this illustrative contribution to method- 
ology will become the chief continuing use- 
fulness of the two volumes. 

As group research, the work reflects the 
availability of the vast resources of the 
Army for making some 170 surveys and 
for gathering related factual materials It 
thus presents, impressionistically and sta- 
tistically, a running picture of American 
regular and civilian soldiers as they re- 
acted to the military system and conditions 
throughout the world It tells what they 
said they thought about the war, how they 
hiked their assignments, how they reacted 
to the status system, and what they said 
and did about racial and ethnic divisions 
among themselves It also recounts at length 
how our soldiers reacted to the possibili- 
ties and actualities of combat, what psycho- 
neurotic symptoms became evident, and 
how soldiers anticipated discharge and 
planned for their own return to peacetime 
occupations Where possible, attitudinal 
materials are related to surveys of non- 
verbal behavior Every effort is made, too, 
to examine the degree of verification af- 
forded by replications, and to account for 
inconsistencies. 

On the theoretical side, the writers em- 
phasize especially their group’s work on at- 
titudinal dimensionality and on survey 
comparison and analysis. In this, as they 
say, “the questionnaires used were never 
wholly satisfactory instruments,” but “they 
were able to do the practical job for which 
they were designed, more quickly and more 
accurately than any alternative method 
available” This work led to “a new at- 
tack on the problem of scale construction 
with the hope of getting some simple and 
reliable instruments whose unidimension- 
ality would be demonstrable” The in- 
vestigators thus worked out “a new con- 
ceptual model, called the scalogram, which 
has many interesting theoretical and practi- 
cal properties for the ordering of respond- 
ents along a single continuum.” This was 
later generalized “by the introduction of 
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the concept of principal components,” and 
then Paul F. Lazarsfeld still later worked 
out his “latent structure theory” which is 
set forth in Volume IV. The writers also 
point to the group’s “concept of varying 
profiles” and their “theory of relative 
deprivation” as conceptual tools which 
“may be of considerable importance for 
the student of social psychology.” 

As group research, the work has such 
strengths. It also has the weaknesses of 
group efforts. Theoretical integration 
arises from long and careful working and 
reworking of data by an individual scientist, 
and this work has far less of such integra- 
tion than would satisfy many of the out- 
standing social scientists who are its co- 
authors—if it had been the responsibility of 
one of them. It is somewhat episodic and 
uneven in analysis because of varying 
authorship. It also reflects the conse- 
quences of “committee thinking,” with all 
that that process implies. “Committee 
thinking” places a premium on the plausi- 
ble, the pat, and the salable, and on the 
ideas of those who carry weight for rea- 
sons of personal presence, status, and/or 
power. That “committee thinking” has un- 
doubted utility in the processes of demo- 
cratic decision-making has no necessary 
relevance to a discussion of its utility in 
the processes of scientific investigation. In 
spite of such handicaps, such individual 
chapters as the one on Negro soldiers have 
special merit, and the quotation of special 
documents by such social scientists as 
Arnold M. Rose helps to provide greater 
insight. 

To turn to the second methodological 
situation upon which the work sheds light, 
let us mention certain strengths and weak- 
nesses of research carried out with the 
value orientation characteristic of manage- 
rial technicians, A large percentage of the 
leading social psychologists in this country 
participated in the branch’s efforts as pro- 
fessional and administrative personnel. 
Volume I lists 134 persons in an incom- 
plete roster of military and civilian staff 
members and consultants. The Director 
of the Information and Education Divi- 
sion, former Major General Frederick 
Osborn, asserts in his Foreword something 
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of which one would be certain from the 
personalities involved: that these scientific 
and administrative specialists not only 


“were “loyal, patriotic, and moved by the 


hope that their specialized efforts might 
make some contribution to winning the 
war,” but that they also had “a deeper 
motivation. They believed that in this 
major application of the scientific approach 
to human problems might be found keys to 
the improvement of human relationships.” 
The intelligence and personal prestige of 
General Osborn assured a high degree of 
co-operation and understanding from the 
Army brass, which was apparently help- 
ful in maintaining morale and a degree of 
scientific enthusiasm. 

The social scientists connected with the 
branch could thus tell themselves that they 
were helping to make an authoritarian 
framework into one which would both work 
better to win the war and do less damage 
to the citizens temporarily wearing uni- 
forms and through them to our democracy. 
They looked upon the work of the branch 
as a great opportunity. As General Osborn 
notes in his Foreword, “What was too 
novel, too contrary to tradition to have 
gained general acceptance in our univer- 
sities or in industry, was accepted by the 
Army at the very time of its greatest pres- 
sures for training and combat.” 

If resources were available to assure a 
broad and exhaustive attack upon a wide 
range of social-psychological problems in a 
wide range of orientations, one would wel- 
come The American Soldier with unmixed 
enthusiasm. But the high selectivity which 
operates in the choice of social science 
problems makes value judgments as to 
choice imperative. If managerial prob- 
lems for industry and the military are to 
continue to dominate the research of lead- 
ing social psychologists and sociologists, 
the value orientation of the managerial 
technician rather than the value orienta-- 
tion of the social science educator will 
dominate what evolves and is called social 
science The emphasis can thus shift from 
service to citizens in a democracy to service 
for those who temporarily control and who 
wish to continue to control segments of our 
society. This is the major challenge of 
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this type of research. Let us hope that its 
consequences will be those apparently 
hoped for by the branch’s social scientists. 
Let us hope that the consequences of this 
and similar studies for the military and for 
industry will be to strengthen social sci- 
ence rather than to strengthen authoritarian 
human engineering. 
Atrrep McCiunc LEE 
Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York : 


Kent, SHERMAN Strategic Intelligence for 
American World Policy. Pp. xii, 226. 
Princeton: Princeton Universizy Press, 
1949. $3.00. 

This book is an able and seemingly ex- 
haustive analysis of the work that goes on 
within the Government of assembling in- 
formation about other countries and mak- 
ing it available for policy makers. The 
knowledge that is sought is the knowledge 
vital for national survival, and Mr. Kent 
essays to make it clear to the reader why a 
vast network of intelligence agencies is 
necessary and how it is made to operate. 
The author writes with authority and with 
understanding of even the most minute de- 
tails, for he himself was for the six years 
1941 to 1947 on the inside of things in 
Washington, serving in various responsible 
capacities such as the directorship of the 
Europe-Africa division of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Service. He has produced a manual 
indispensable to professional persons em- 
ployed, or seeking employment, in agencies 
involved in work of this kind; but whether 
he will reach the “general reader,” who is 
the declared object of his book, is open to 
doubt. The book has too much of the 
professional touch to achieve success in this 
direction. And phrases like “high-level 
foreign positive intelligence” and words like 
“expertise,” of which Mr. Kent is very 
fond, repel readers who are unfamiliar with 
the jargon of his profession. Nevertheless, 
his work throws light on a difficult and 
complex governmental organism, and it is 
to be hoped that some of its ravs will filter 
through to the general reading public. 

Mr. Kent presents his subject in the 
form of three propositions. First, he says, 
intelligence is knowledge. “The kind of 
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knowledge wanted, the variety of persons 
who are engaged in accumulating it, and 
the ability to make use of it in order to 
be foresighted are analyzed in four chap- 
ters. Second, intelligence is organization 
In this section the Central Intelligence 
Agency and its relationship with older de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
make up the chief subject of discussion. 
Third, intelligence is activity. Here the 
author tries to explain the methods by 
which pertinent information is collected 
and subjected to evaluation in order to be 
put to use. As in the previous sections, he 
offers occasional illustrations taken from 
World War II experience in order to prove 
his point. But the discussion remains on 
the whole abstract and elusive, and the 
reader finishes the book convinced of the 
author’s erudition but with the feeling that 
he himself has been floundering in a sea of 
words 
RicHarp W. VAN ALSTYNE 
University of Southern California 


Lonpon, Kurt. How Foreign Policy is 
Made. Pp. x, 277. New York: D. Ven 
Nostrand Co., 1949. $3 50. 


This is a lucid and straightforward de- 
scription of the day-to-day mechanics of 
the Department of State and the United 
States Foreign Service by one who has 
labored therein and knows whereof he 
speaks, but it is scarcely an adequate de- 
scription otherwise of how foreign policy 
is made. Like so many books on the 
theme it fails to draw a distinction between 
foreign policy and diplomacy, between 
guiding principles and the varying circum- 
stances under which they are executed. It 
pays little attention to the long historical 
background in which the fundamentals of 
policy have been formulated and developed 
and changed according to the shifting 
strategy of American diplomacy and de- 
fense. The bibliography is limited to con- 
temporary international affairs, with no ref- 
erence to the standard historical works on 
American foreign policy. For the young 
Foreign Service officer who is already fa- 
miliar with this background of history, the 
present treatise will be a convenient de- 
scription of the kind of work he will have 
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to do at his desk, whether in a legation or 
consulate abroad or in the Department of 
State in Washington 
SAMUEL Fracc Bemis 
Yale University 


2 
SELZNicK, Puur TVA and the Grass 
Roots Pp. ix, 274. Berkeley’ Uni- 
versity of Cahfornia Press, 1949 $3.75 


This challenging study of a controversial 
subject proceeds upon two levels. At one 
level it is an luminating and sophisticated 
analysis of the results of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s policy of administer:ng 
its program, particularly ın the agricultural 
field, through the use of local institutions. 
This method has been widely publicized by 
TVA’s former chairman, David E Lilien- 
thal, as the “grass roots” approach to 
Federal administration, and it has gen- 
erally earned the TVA high praise Selz- 
nick, however, sees the grass roots approach 
as essentially a strategem rather than a 
philosophy of administration, which was 
adopted by the TVA as a tactic for winning 
friends and influencing people in the poten- 
tially hostile valley in which it was set 
down to do a development job By tum- 
ing the admunistration of the TVA agri- 
cultural program over to the Farm Bureau, 
the land-grant colleges, and the Extension 
Service, the TVA won the support of power- 
ful local interest groups with great in- 
fluence ın Congress. 

While the grass roots policy may thus be 
in large part responsible for the fact that 
the TVA was able to exist at all, Selznick 
points to the unanticipated consequences 
of the doctrine It meant, he believes, that 
the TVA became a hostage of the influen- 
tial local agricultural groups and largely 
adopted their orientation, which was that 
of the white, larger landowning, conserva- 
tive farmers in the region. The TVA was 
consequently unable to co-operate with the 
more New Dealish farm programs, such as 
those of the Farm Security Administration 
and the Soil Conservation Service. ‘The 
grass roots approach in fact is presented by 
Selznick as resulting in a general maladjust- 
ment of TVA to the regular Federal agen- 
cies, accounting for the antagonism which 
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the Washington departments have generally 
manifested toward proposals to set up any 
new valley authorities 

At this level the book is a very stimulat- 
ing, even if somewhat overdrawn, account 
of how administrative policies are formu- 
lated and how the units in an organiza- 
tion jockey for control of administrative 
decisions. No one else has pointed out so 
well the ambivalent tendencies in the TVA 
which resulted ın such a marked difference 
between the social character and the politi- 
cal direction of its agricultural and power 
programs 

The study also proceeds on a second 
level, that of sociological theory, as the 
subtitle indicates “A Study in the Soci- 
ology of Formal Organization.” Students 
of public administration should welcome 
assistance in development of a theoretical 
framework for the study of administrative 
behavior and formal organization, from 
whatever source it comes. But this re- 
viewer is not convinced that Selznick’s gen- 
eralizations are any more scientific, and 
they are certainly more obscure, that those 
of less theoretically clined students who 
have concerned themselves with admunis- 
trative constituencies and the relationship 
of administrative agencies to pressure 
groups What Selznick sees at work in the 
TVA agricultural program is “‘co-optation,” 
which he defines as “the process of ab- 
sorbing new elements into the leadership 
or policy-determining structure of an or- 
ganization as a means of averting threats 
to its stability or existence” This prin- 
ciple has long been extant in a more under- 
standable form. “If you can’t beat ’em, 
join ’em.” 

However, the author’s theoretical formu- 
lations must be credited with having pro- - 
vided him with the footing from which to 
proceed on a very fruitful exploration into 
the way men behave in a bureaucracy. The 
fact that the TVA is such an admittedly 
successful agency makes its administra- 
tion an excellent subject for clinical study. 
For as the author says by way of con- 
clusion “The things which are important 
in the analysis of democracy are those 
which bmd the hands of good men We 
then learn that something more that virtue 
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is necessary in the realm of circumstance 
and power.” 
C. Herman PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


APPLEBY, PauL H. Policy and Administra- 
tion. Pp. xii, 173. University: Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, 1949. $2.50. 
This little book by the Dean of the 

Maxwell Graduate School is a compilation 
of a series of lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Dr. Appleby’s thesis 
is that public administration is not merely 
policy execution; in a very real sense it is 
policy formulation as well. Public adminis- 
trators make policy both before and after 
law making. Before enactment, they ad- 
vise the legislative branch on what the 
legislation should be; after enactment, they 
determine what the law is and what it 
means in terms of action. Thus the powers 
of the courts and even the powers of the 
legislative branch itself are in the main re- 
serve powers. 

There is nothing strange or mysterious 
about this. Nor is this a new phenomenon 
in our governmental system It is merely 
more visible today because: both policy 
and administration are more visible. More- 
over, in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
proposition itself is a rather obvious one. 
That public administrators are policy 
makers, few people will deny, least of all 
the ‘“no-interference” attackers of the 
“bureaucrats.” 

Most of the attacks of the anti-bureau- 
crat people are based on the assumption 
that bureaucrats make policy. These at- 
tacks are based on the false assumption, 
however, that such policy making is irre- 
sponsible. True, public administrators are 
pretty powerful people. They may and 
often do temporarily resist sudden shifts 
in the philosophy of government, such as 
shifts from conservatism to liberelism and 
the reverse. Even so, they are by no means 
all-powerful They are not a dominant 
group sitting on top of the world and de- 
termining its destiny. 7 

Everything that government does and 
everything having to do with government is 
political. In a democracy, public adminis- 
trators are subjected to the same pres- 
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sures and counter pressures to which party 
leaders and other leaders are subjected. 
They are constantly being investigated by 
interest groups, opposition parties, the 
press, and so forth. New issues or possible 
issues are continually being ‘presented. As 
public opinion is mobilized and crystallized, 
governmental adjustments follow. In the 
words of the author, “It is policy-making 
on a field where might forces contend, 
forces engendered in and by society. It is 
policy-making subject to still other and 
various policy makers. Public administra- 
tion is one of a number of basic political 
processes by which this people achieves and 
controls governance.” 

Dr. Appleby is an able scholar and a 
brilliant writer. This book should be read 
not only by all students of public adminis- 
tration and all students of politics, but by 
all citizens who fear government. 

E. Atten Hetms 

Ohio State University 


Howard, Joan Exprep. Parliament and 
Foreign Policy in France. Pp. 172. 
Forest Hills, N. Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 
1949. $3.25. 


This little essay deals with a subject of 
growing importance for students of con- 
temporary international politics: the shift- 
ing balance between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of government in the 
formulation and administration of foreign 
policy under democratic conditions. The 
subtitle of the volume indicates its scope: 
“a study of the origins, nature, and methods 
of the Parliamentary control of foreign 
policy in France during the Third Repubilic 
with special reference to the period from ` 
1919 to 1939.” Originally written before 
World War II as a thesis for an Oxford 
degree, it is now published without any 
substantial alteration of fact or form. 

Drawing extensively upon parliamentary 
records and the French press, the author 
deftly surveys the increasingly significant 
impact of the French Chamber and Senate, 
and their committees of foreign affairs, on 
the course and tempo of French diplomacy. 
Broadly considered, this impact resulted 
from a more active interest in foreign 
policy on the part of French political 
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parties and the public after World War I. 
In some measure, it was also due to the 
emphasis on “open covenants” introduced 
into the Wilsonian League of Nations. 

Parliamentary control during the Third 
Republic (and much the same pattern ap- 
pears to prevail today) was exercised within 
the broad context of cabinet responsibility. 
This meant that, unlike the situation that 
frequently arises, or at least used to arise, 
in Washington, the French Executive and 
Parliament must always be in essential 
agreement as to the ways and means of 
foreign policy. There could be no pro- 
longed periods of deadlock or stalemate 
between the Quai d’Orsay and the Palais 
Bourbon. 

Within this context, the role of the 
Chamber, and to a lesser degree the Senate, 
was to compel the government to reveal its 
intentions, or to temper an announced 
policy proposal, or to ratify formal deci- 
sions on policy presented as faits accomplis. 
Given the tradition of independent diplo- 
matic action by the executive, the latter 
frequently refused to divulge such informa- 
tion as was requested; even less was it wont 
to consult with opposition parliamentary 
leaders during the earlier stages of diplo- 
matic negotiation. ‘“Multipartisanism” in 
foreign policy had a broad or narrow base 
in proportion as unified popular support 
yielded to the exigencies of internal party 
conflict. 

Mr. Howard’s analysis reveals that only 
on three occasions during the period 1919- 
39 was a French Cabinet voted out of office 
by Parliament on an issue of foreign policy. 
Comparatively few “interpellations” in this 
field took place, while parliamentary “ques- 
tions” on current international develop- 
ments were seldom asked. No formal 
treaty submitted to Parliament was ever 
defeated; nor were “reservations,” in 
America senatorial style, ever attached to 
consent to ratification. When the proceed- 
ings were not too hurried, debate on the 
annual budget afforded some opportunity 
for a general review of foreign-office 
practices. 

The study is on the whole effectively 
written, and its evaluations are often subtle. 
On the other hand, the data on which the 
volume is based are confined almost 
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wholly to printed materials. For this rea- 
son, personality factors and the imponder- 
ables of French political life receive rather 
sketchy treatment. A closer intimacy with 
these aspects of the problem might have 
made the analysis more illuminating. 
WALTER R. SHARP 
City College of New York 


HILLENBRAND, Martin J. Power and 
Morals. Pp. xiv, 217. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949, $3.25. 
The general purpose of Mr. Hillenbrand’s 

book is to support the view that political 

power ought to be exercised in accord with 
moral principles. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of the book is the thesis that the 
basis of political morality can be found only 
in a system of natural law, and that this in 
turn can be based only upon a Neo- 
Scholastic metaphysics and theory of knowl- 
edge. The outline for such a system the 
author finds in the great Jesuit juristic 
philosophies of the sixteenth century, es- 
pecially those of Bellarmine and Suarez, 
supported by’ a general philosophy of 

Thomist Aristotelianism. Mr. Hillenbrand 

holds a post in the American consular 

service. 

The critical portion of the work (Chap 
IIT) argues that modern liberal theory 
since Locke has been ideologically bankrupt 
because in general, at least in England, its 
defenders have connected it with empiricist 
theories of knowledge and hence have 
tended to make it positivist and anti- 
metaphysical. “The humanitarian liberal 
has been living on the heritage of the 
ethical past” (p. 19). There was no logical 
relationship between the democratic ideals 
he professed and the nominalist and hence 
amoral philosophy he accepted. The criti- 
cism is applied both to utilitarianism and 
to pragmatism. Three postulates are neces- 
sary for a valid ethical system: the cer- 
tainty of knowledge, the freedom of the 
will, and the unique value of the individual 
(p. 58). The constructive portion begins 
with the affirmation that there are moral 
principles which follow from “the nature 
or essence of man” (p. 76) and that these 
are “evident to anyone that comprehends 
the meaning of the component terms” (pp 
84 f.). The characteristic which differ- 
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entiates natural law from utilitarianism 
turns out to be the theological sanction 
(p 91). In the two final chapters the 
author discusses the legitimate uses of force 
and the relation between authority and 
liberty. His political view is a moderate 
liberalism that is in no respect unusual. 
Mr. Hillenbrand’s solution of philosophi- 
cal difficulties, like that of Neo-Scholasticism 
in general, is much too facile. One can 


hardly dispose of philosophy outside the: 


Thomist tradition by saying that “the is- 
sues are clear, although in each generation 
there are those who insist on confusing 
them” (p. 59), as if all empiricists from 
Locke to Professor Dewey were willful 
men who refused to be instructed. After 
all, there were (and still are) some genuine 
difficulties in the Aristotelian theory of 
real definitions that Hume and Kant did not 
wantonly invent. The history of the ap- 
peal to self-evidence since Descartes shows 
that singularly little agreement in any sub- 


ject was achieved by that method. And if. 


“men of good will,” to whom Mr. Hillen- 
brand likes to appeal, were really in sub- 
stantial agreement about the principles of 
morals, the political world would hardly be 
in the lamentable state that he deplores. 
The real question raised by the book is, I 
suspect, less philosophical than psychologi- 
cal, viz., whether men are unable to stand 
resolutely for their moral convictions un- 
less they regard them as having some sort 
of absolute certainty. But it would be hard 
to prove that the sense of being certainly 
right has contributed to the use of power 
for good ends. ; 
. GEoRGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


RANKIN, RoserrT S. (Ed.). The Presidency 
in Transition. Pp. 256. Gainesville: 
The Journal of Politics, University of 
Florida, 1949. $2.00. 


This is a series of articles on the Presi- 
dency that originally appeared in the 
Journal of Polttics in February 1949, and 
Professor Rankin has done political scien- 
tists and lay readers a service by making 
the series available in book form. The 
high quality of the essays, the timeliness 
of the subject, and the breadth of the treat- 
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ment accorded the subject are unusual in 
a symposium. 

The volume includes essays on: the Presi- 
dency: in Transition, by Edward S. Corwin; 
the President and Selection and Democratic 
Government, by Clarence Berdahl; Party 
Politics, by E. Allen Helms; Congress, by 
Wilford E. Binkley; the Supreme Court, 
by C. Herman Pritchett; Labor Disputes, 
by Clinton L. Rossiter; Emergencies, by 
Albert L. Sturm; as Commander-in-Chief, 
by Charles Fairman; Foreign Relations, by 
Harold J. Laski; World Affairs: Mobiliza- 
tion of Assistance, by Wallace McClure; as 
Chief Administrator, by C. Perry Patter- 
son; and Succession and Inability, by 
Everett S. Brown and Ruth C. Silva. 


Professor Corwin brings out again, after | 


a brilliant historical survey, that the Presi- 
dency is now highly personalized, and that 
this is potentially dangerous to the Nation. 
He urges that some consultative body be 
established to assist the holder of the of- 
fice by counsel Professor Berdahl deals 
fully with minority Presidents and with 
the general ticket systems. Professor 
Helms suggests that television and more 
scientific public opinion polls may help at- 
tract able men to the Presidency and win 
popular support for them as party leaders. 
Professor Binkley recommends tentatively 
the adoption of the legislative-executive 
council that is finding its way into state 
government. He feels that this may pro- 
mote smoother relations between the Presi- 
dency and the legislative body. 

An interesting analysis of the judgments 
of the Supreme Court during the past ten 
years is included in Professor Pritchett’s 
article, and he seems to conclude that both 
the Court and the President will be likely 
to be cautious in the near future about 
plunging again into a head-on collision, fol- 
lowing the serious conflict between the two 
in 1937. Professor Pritchett surmises that 
if the President has trouble with the Court, 
it may be over the problem of civil rights. 
Following a detailed treatment of the Presi- 
dency and action in labor disputes, Profes- 
sor Rossiter concludes that “vast though 
his powers are, we are better off with them 
than without them.” In his conclusion to 
a discussion of emergencies, Professor 
Sturm says that Congress must adapt it- 
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self to modern conditions, unnecessary 
emergency statutes should be repealed, 
emergencies ought to be narrowly defined 
and regarded as temporary, care must be 
taken to guard against overriding civil 
liberties indefinitely under the guise of 
emergency, and the President must be re- 
garded as the leader in time of crisis. 

Professor Fairman closes his analysis of 
the President as Commander-in-Chief with 
the suggestion that perhaps one method of 
avoiding the necessity on the part of the 
President to take extralegal steps may be 
to be adequately prepared for war. Pro- 
fessor Laski suggests that the role of the 
informal in Presidential control of ex- 
ternal relations will increase, and with it, 
the role of private advisers, such as the late 
Colonel House and Harry Hopkins. Mr. 
McClure, of the Department of State, tells 
in his essay of some of the effects upon 
administrative organization of the increased 
participation by the United States in world 
affairs and in United Nations and affiliated 
organizations. Professor C. Perry Patter- 
son’s careful analysis of the administrative 
powers of the President is followed by the 
concluding essay by Professors Everett S. 
Brown and Ruth C. Silva, discussing the 
important subject of Presidential succession 
and considering the several proposals that 
have been made to solve some of the per- 
plexing problems arising in case of serious 
illness on the part of the President. Some 
of the passages of Edith Bolling Wilson’s 
My Memoir make interesting reading in 
this connection. 

In these essays there is much learning, 
much thought, and some really constructive 
proposals. ; 

Oxrrver P. FELD 

Indiana University 


WiLson, Francis GRAHAM. The American 
Political Mind. Pp. ix, 506. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. $5.50. 


Textbooks in political theory generally 
attempt to steer a trembling course between 
the Scylla of objectivity and the Charybdis 
of interpretation, moving close enough to 
be permeated by the virtues but not so 
close as to be overcome by the vices. Pro- 
fessor Wilson seemingly began with this 
intention, but he soon yielded to the voice 
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of the temptress. As a result, he has pro- 
duced not a balanced text in political theory 
but an exegesis of American conservatism, 
and why he believes in it As such, it may 
serve a useful purpose 

Conceived as a more general work, how- 
ever, this book has serious limitations. In 
his zeal to establish that America has had @ 
political tradition, a conservative tradition, 
Professor Wilson is prone to reinterpret, 
minimize, or ignore contrary currents and in- 
convenient facts. He redefines liberalism to 
mean conservatism, and argues that since 
we are not a socialist country we are a capi- 
talist country; therefore liberals who plead 
the cause of a mixed economy are really 
conservatives pleading for capitalism. He 
brushes Thoreau aside, mentions Theodore 
Parker only as a bibliographical reference, 
and takes no note of anarchism. He dis- 
misses Jackson in little more than two 
pages, disposes of the labor movement in 
a single paragraph, and treats all too in- 
adequately such dissidents as Veblen, the 
transcendentalists, and the socialists On 
the other hand, Washington, Hamilton, 
Marshall, Calhoun, and other conservative 
spokesmen emerge as our greatest intellects 
They are treated at length and with such 
delicacy that one would never suspect that 
Hamilton, for example, harbored anti- 
democratic ideas, or that Marshall im- 
properly converted the judicial function 
into a political function. 

The American Political Mind is marred, 
too, by the author’s inability to distinguish 
political mechanics from political theory: 
civil service reform, the initiative and 
referendum, Presidential primaries, and the 
like, are techniques, not philosophies, of 
government. There are errors of fact: 1776 
was not the year in which Americans won 
their independence; nor is it true that “be- 
fore the eyes of James Madison .. moved 
the procession of historic federal institu- 
tions,” for there was no previous federalism 
There are inconsistencies: civil servants 
cannot be both neutral administrators of 
policy and policy determiners of a planned 
economy; American foreign policy cannot 
be both consistent and inconsistent. There 
are debatable, if not erroneous, interpreta- 
tions: irresponsible authority is not author- 
ity that is “disliked,” but authority that 
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cannot be removed; it is at least question- 
able that Burgess wrote one of the “great 
works” of politics and that William. Graham 
Summer was a “dispassionate” observer of 
human behavior; and it is by no means 
demonstrated that “power has its own 
laws.” There is a remarkable chapter (15) 
in which a bewildering catalogue of men 
and books is substituted for the exposition 
of ideas, 

What is most depressing to this reviewer, 
however, is the confused and inadequate 
treatment of democracy. To label judicial 
review democratic on the ground that “what- 
is democracy . . . may be simply a matter 
of definition,” is at best a semantic eva- 
sion. To define democracy in terms of an 
“existing body of political institutions” is 
not only to preclude change but to miss the 
fact that democracy is a principle of gov- 
ernment, not a particular institutional form 
To cover the attack on democracy and its 
defense in a few brief pages is to give the 
student no thorough grasp of either. Pro- 
fessor Wilson does not seem to understand 
democracy, perhaps because he is a con- 
servative first and a democrat second; and 
his failure to understand democracy pre- 
vents him from seeing that democracy is 
as much the essence of the American politi- 
cal tradition as conservatism, and perhaps 
more. 

Davin Sprrz 

Ohio State University 


Core, Taytor, and Joun H. HALLOWELL 
(Eds). The Southern Political Scene. 
Pp. 332. Gainesville: The Journal of 
Politics, University of Florida, 1948. 
$2 00. 


This volume is a reprint of fourteen 
studies originally published as a series in 
The Journal of Politics, Vol. 10, Nos. 2 and 
3, May and August 1948, pp. 235-467. Of 
the fourteen authors, all but one are 
teachers at southern universities. In addi- 
tion to, or perhaps as background for, the 
articles on government and politics, Howard 
W. Odum writes on “Social Change in the 
South” and B. U. Ratchford on ‘Recent 
Economic Developments in the South.” 
The political articles run from “The Su- 
preme Court and the South” to “Govern- 
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mental Planning in the South.” It is 
interesting, but perhaps not of great im- 
portance, that the reader will not find 
among these southern authors unanimity on 
what the South is; some include and others 
omit such states as Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma 

The Negro problem, as would be ex- 
pected, comes up again and again as the 
principal factor making southern govern- 
ment and politics different from those of 
other sections. Most of the cases, so ably 
discussed by Carl B. Swisher, that have 
gone from southern courts to the Supreme 
Court involve in one way or another Negro 
rights. Even state constitutions are af- 
fected. Those students of American life 
and politics who profess to see sectionalism 
diminishing will get little evidence to sup- 
port their thesis from these studies. 

The authors do not hesitate to criticize 
the governments or the politics of their 
section. Manning J. Dauer, for instance, in 
his “Recent Southern Political Thought,” 
thus comments upon the low state of aca- 
demic freedom in the South: “In the light 
of the experiences at the University of 
Mississippi in the 1930's, at the University 
of Georgia just before World War II, and 
currently at ihe University of Texas where 
academic freedom is being continually vio- 
lated, it is clear that many college regulating 
bodies wish to leave academic freedom to 
the realm of pure theory” (p. 350). 

This collection of studies could have been 
made more useful if a concluding chapter 
had been provided to give a survey of the 
southern political scene and to bring to- 
gether the fourteen studies. This reviewer 
felt that the omission of any study of the 
pressure groups active in the South left the 
picture of southern politics incomplete. 
There is no index i 

Dayron D McKEAN 

Dartmouth College 


WormutTH, Francis D. The Origins of 
Modern Constitutionalism. Pp. x, 243. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
$3.00. 


The title of this book is misleading un- 
less we are to assume that modern con- 
stitutionalism is the same thing as English 
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‘constitutionalism. Dr. Wormuth has vir- 
tually nothing to say about the various 
forms of constitutionalism which are de- 
rived from other sources This means that 
‘the whole European picture (except for a 
few pages on Greece and Rome), to say 
nothing of the Asiatic picture, is ignored. 
Even Venice, which played no small part 
in shaping seventeenth-century republican 
ideas, is left completely out of account. 

Something more than half the book is 
devoted to political opinions and constitu- 
tional experiments during the eleven years 
which intervened between the death of 
Charles the First and the accession of 
Charles the Second. This field has at- 
tracted the attention of many significant 
scholars, from Gardiner through Jenks to 
Firth and Gooch and Pease and Wodehouse. 
It cannot be fairly said that Dr. Wormuth 
has made any significant additions either 
to our factual knowledge of the field or to 
our understanding of the facts. For the 
period following 1660, he has gathered to- 
gether his comments under the general 
heading “The Gothic Constitution,” a term 
derived from James Harington and inter- 
preted to mean the mixed constitution of 
King, Lords, and Commons. Under this 
heading Dr. Wormuth supplies a number of 
short chapters on such perennially con- 
troversial subjects as Checks and Balances, 
Separation of Powers, Judicial Review, the 
Rule of Law. The whole business is com- 
pressed into less than fifty small pages. It 
is difficult to judge for what circle of 
readers these chapters are intended. They 
are too superficial for the serious student, 
and nothing like comprehensive enough to 
carry much enlightenment to the interested 
lay reader. 

One suspects that Dr. Wormuth’s original 
intention was to carry further the subject 
of his doctoral dissertation (1935) on the 
Royal Prerogative under the First Two 
Stuarts, and that the brief and inadequate 
chapters which precede and follow the core 
of his book were added as afterthoughts 
If so, it would have been better had he 
adhered to his original plan of procedure. 
Certainly his title is much too big for his 
book. 

Conyers READ 

University of Pennsylvania 
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VANDERBILT, ARTHUR T. Men and Meas- 
ures in the Law. Pp xxi, 156, x. New 
York: Alfred A Knopf, 1949. $3.00. 


Mr. Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt is Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey and for many years professor and 
dean of the New York University Law 
School. He is one of the most distinguished 
jurists and legal scholars in the United 
States. 

The five lectures comprising this volume 
were delivered on the William W. Cook 
Foundation at the University of Michigan 
in 1948. They deal with the state of the 
law in the law books, in action in the courts, 
and in the law schools. The author is criti- 
cal of the law and lawyers and presents the 
defects of legal institutions and those whose 
profession it is to make, interpret, and 
apply the law from police and traffic courts 
to the highest courts of appeal He is, 
however, neither cynical nor pessimistic, 
but, as he states in his conclusion, he be- 
lieves that the bar and bench in the United 
States, if aroused, has the capacity and the 
will “to mold our law for the effective 
preservation of our civilization and our 
freedom, thus the better serving mankind’s 
age old quest for justice.” 

Those who, like Justice Vanderbilt, are 
seeking judicial reform are striving to en- 
sure that this administration of the law will 
be improved so that the litigant is assured: 
(1) a prompt and efficient trial of his case, 
(2) at reasonable cost, (3) representation 
by competent counsel, (4) before an im- 
partial and experienced judge in the trial 
court, (5) with a jury that is a representa- 
tive cross section of the honest and intelli- 
gent citizenry, and (6) with a right to re~ 
view the trial court’s determination before 
an impartial and experienced appellate 
tribunal which will decide his appeal 
promptly and efficiently (p. 133). 

The author finds that the development of 
the substantive law has far outstripped the 
development of procedural law. The sub- 
stantive law he believes is in urgent need of 
better statutory draftsmanship, statutory 
consolidation, codification, and revision to 
meet modern conditions, so that lawyers, 
judges, teachers, and law students may 
know more certainly what the law is. The 
procedural law needs not only simplification 
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and rationalization of the rules of pleading 
and practice, but a new concept of pro- 
cedure which comprehends everything that 
a lawyer has to do with the case from the 
time he is brought into it until it is decided. 

The author finds that in the important 
field of administrative law greater progress 
has been made in the development of 
modernized procedure than in the ordinary 
courts of law, although the lawyers are 
often poorly equipped to practice in this 
field, which is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in modern life. 

Justice Vanderbilt presents a comprehen- 
sive program of progressive improvement 
which should result in the improved dispen- 
sation of justice and increased respect for 
the legal profession and the courts. He 
realizes that the program of reform is a 
comprehensive one which must be under- 
taken in a time of world crises, Our legal 
institutions must be preserved and im- 
proved if they are to withstand the impact 
of world crises, and he believes they can 
be at the price of “arduous research, skill- 
ful leadership, and long and vigorous 
fighting.” 

G Lroyp WILSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Harris, G Montacu. Comparative Local 
Government. Pp viii, 207. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1948. 
7/6. 


. The author of this volume, president of . 


the International Union of Local Authori- 
ties from 1936 to 1948, has written several 
other works that attest to his widely yec- 
ognized competence as a student of local 
government. In particular, his twenty- 
year-old Local Government in Many Lands 
(London, 1926), which deals with the sub- 
ject country by country, obviously provided 
much of the information for the present 
work. ; 

Comparative Local Government is a re- 
sult of the author’s attempt to describe 
comparatively the local government systems 
of more than thirty countries in less than 
two hundred small pages. Each chapter 
deals with some major topic, such as areas 
of local government, the local authority, 
officials, functions, finance, and control. 
Within each chapter, a few paragraphs may 
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be devoted to each major country, and a 
few sentences to each minor or little-known 
country. The result is so scattered a fire of 
small pellets of information that the reader 
is left with no clear, strong impression of 
the pattern of local government anywhere. 

Great Britain constitutes a partial excep- 
tion to this statement. Of local government 
in that country the author presents a fairly 
clear, substantial, and up-to-date account. 
The information concerning the United 
States contains a surprising number of er- 
rors, while that concerning the as yet un- 
stabilized continental European countries is 
largely from the prewar period. 

There is perhaps no better-informed au- 
thority than the author, and yet the im- 
mensity and complexity of the field have 
prevented him from achieving an outstand- 
ing success in his attempt at a condensed 
comparative study. At the same time, he 
has helped to show on the one hand the 
considerable variations from country to 
country in the legal arrangements for local 
government, and on the other hand the es- 
sential uniformity in all countries of the 
needs and problems of local government 
Statesmen and local officials alike, in all 
countries, are faced by the financial weak- 
nesses of local government, the trend to- 
ward centralized control, and the general 
apathy of the voters; but they pursue many 
different paths in their attempts to overcome 
the difficulties A thorough understanding 
of these variations would require historical 
and sociological inquiries that are not at- 
tempted in this book. 

WILIAM ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 


PELLETER, Lawrence Lee Financing 
Local Government. Pp. 190  Bruns-* 
wick, Maine: Bureau for Research in 
Municipal Government, Bowdoin College, 
1948. No price. 

This is a courageous, realistic, and spe- 
cific diagnosis and prescription for many 
of the ills of local (and incidentally, state) 
government and finance in the state of 
Maine. It is a very good piece of work 
Its study will prove rewarding. It brings 
a wealth of information and good judgment 
to bear upon problems which are of grave 
concern in many states other than Maine. 
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A number of Pelletier’s suggestions are 
indicated below. 

Solution to problems of local govern- 
ment cannot be found wholly in the devel- 
opment of new sources of revenue. Local 
administration must be improved More 
economical and rational units of local gov- 
ernment must be created. For most small 
rural communities, state aid or even state 
assumption of local functions is recom- 
mended. Maine and its municipalities have 
lagged in continuing to depend to con- 
siderable extent upon the property tax. 
Revenue sources should be tailored to meet 
the needs of specific communities. New 
sources are discussed. A great deal of in- 
formation about their workings in other 
states is given. i 

Maine should relinquish the property tax 
for the sole use of its municipal govern- 
ments—but this would not be a complete 
answer to local fiscal problems. The state 
should do much more to assist its localities 
The state should assume financial and ad- 
ministrative responsibility for all roads out- 
side built-up areas, for aid to dependent 
children, and for a minimum educational 
program. 

Fiscal ability and population should be 
primary considerations in reallocating serv- 
ices. In municipalities where there is 
little taxable wealth and where population 
density is low, the state should take over 
highways, education, health, and welfare. 
Where possible, local government should be 
preserved, New local taxes, larger units of 
local government, state aid, and reallocation 
of functions should be considered as parts 
of an integrated program and should be 
viewed together. The state should adopt 
a combined income and sales tax. 

There are several valuable appendixes 
which contain a great deal of pertinent 
legal and financial data in comparative, 
tabular form. 

H. R Enstow 

Albany, N, Y. 


ForpHAM, JEFFERSON B. Local Govern- 
ment Law. Pp. xxx, 1060. Brooklyn: 
The Foundation Press, Inc., 1949. $8.00. 
Local government is incrusted with a 

truly tremendous amount of legal gloss, 

which is too often neglected by the scholars 
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in the field. This neglect is unfortunate 
because local government law, as Professor 
Fordham observes in his Introduction (p. 
vii), has many interesting characteristics, 
such as: (1) grass roots, (2) comprehen- 
siveness, (3) a tendency to be lawyers’ law, 
and (4) its complexity arising from un- 
precedented urban growth. 

The law relating to local government 
cannot be handled adequately by the mere 
editing of excerpts from pertinent cases 
Professor Fordham recognizes this fact, and 
his comments and text account for approxi- 
mately one-third of the volume. Thus a 
surprising degree of continuity is preserved 
in what might have been an extremely 
chaotic presentation. Cases are employed 
to bring out significant and interesting 
facts or to illustrate a legal point, but they 
are not allowed to dictate the course of the 
discussion. This volume is one of the Uni- 
versity Casebook Series, but it is much 
more than a casebook, because “there is 
simply no point to adhering strictly to the 
case system in an advanced course of this 
type” (p. viii). 

Since this volume is intended for class- 
room use, it inevitably deals with a wide 
variety of subjects, often in a suggestive 
rather than an exhaustive manner. The 
excerpts are usually from recent cases, but 
the historical background of local govern- 
ment in the United States and England and 
significant developments of the law are 
discussed so that the dynamic character of 
the field is recognized. Chapters are de- 
voted to Types of Local Governmental 
Units, Intergovernmental Relations, Legal 
Aspects of Organization, Personnel, Law- 
making, Finance, Remedies, Planning and 
Development, Regulation of Business, Con- 
tracts, and Tort Liability. 

Naturally, individual readers will wish 
that a specific subject had been treated in 
greater detail, and some will object to state- 
ments of facts or to conclusions. This re- 
viewer, for example, is not able to sub- 
scribe to the statement concerning New 
England towns as a form of government. 
He agrees that “in powers and functions 
they are not unlike cities,” but he cannot 
accept the qualification that “as in the case 
with counties in other states, they are em- 
ployed by the state as units of administra- 
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tion in elections, taxation, land records, 
probate, and other matters” (p. 18). He 
likewise objects to the conclusion that 
“grants-in-aid are not significant as eco- 
nomic leverage” (p. 125). This reader 
would also have enjoyed a more detailed 
consideration of several topics, such as 
optional charters and parking meters. On 
the other hand, there is an excellent discus- 
sion of home rule, supplemented by the im- 
portant recognition that “without financial 
independence it is a question whether high- 
sounding grants of home rule power are 
very meaningful” (p. 101). Also to be 
commended is the treatment of debt limits, 
planning and zoning, and employee rela- 
tions. Professor Fordham has in several 
instances included supplementary material 
which is extremely useful, such as a zoning 
ordinance, a complete bond transcript, and 
an outline of special assessment procedure. 
This study will be valuable to law school 
students because it does not restrict itself 
to the law as it is expressed in actual cases, 
but discusses the legal problems of local 
government in the larger context of its en- 
vironment; it will be valuable as a source 
book for other students of municipal gov- 
ernment who wish to explore the legal im- 
plications of the whole field, or more likely 
a particular topic. It is a significant con- 
, tribution because it brings under one cover 
a great deal of legal data on that level of 
government which is closest to us all. 
LAWRENCE PELLETIER 
Bowdoin College 


Leman, V. D. Local Government Areas 
1834-1945. Pp. x, 506. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1949. $5.50. 


In Parts I and TI of this study, the author 
presents a historical account of the develop- 
ment of local government areas in England 
primarily since 1834 but with some atten- 
tion to earlier periods. The account is 
based mainly on Parliamentary debates, 
bills, and acts, royal commission and select 
committee reports, departmental reports, 
and other official sources. American stu- 
dents will not be primarily interested in 
these parts of the work, but careful reading 
on their part will reward them with many 
interesting parallels between English and 
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American experience. A century ago, for 
example, it was nearly impossible to define 
a county in England, a fact that is reminis- 
cent of the difficulty of defining the various 
types’ of local government units in the 
United States. The parochialism that led 
to the establishment of hundreds of small 
municipalities and districts for various pur- 
poses in the nineteenth century was rooted 
in the distrust of outsiders and in rate- 
payer (property taxpayer) resistance to 
potentially higher taxes in that country as 
in this. The need to simplify and “ration- 
alize” the system of local government areas 
was almost continuously before the gov- 
ernment throughout the period covered by 
this book. Only at long intervals did 
Cabinet and Parliament stir themselves into 
action, however, and when they did they 
always had to compromise to some extent 
with the existing situation and its vested 
interests. 

In the third and last part of the book the 
author attacks the general problems in- 
volved in delimiting areas of local govern- 
ment both in England and elsewhere, and 
attempts to set forth some general prin- 
ciples. Here his work is not in advance of, 
and in some respects is not up to, what 
has been done in the United States. For 
example, he has little or nothing on the 
suitability of different sizes of areas for 
local self-government—-the election and 
control of the responsible local officials. 
After a brief consideration of area problems 
in general, he devotes two chapters to the 
area requirements of different services such 
as public education, fire protection, and 
highways, These analyses are well done, 
but they do not answer the major question, 
which is how to cut, trim, and harmonize 
the area requirements for the separate serv- 
ices so as to produce the optimum area for 
a flexible multifunctional unit. No one can 
be blamed for not answering that question, 
however, since the necessary data and the 
tools for analyzing them are not yet avail- 
able. Mr. Lipman has performed his task 
competently in advancing knowledge a little 
toward the goal. His book is recommended 
reading for all students of local govern- 
ment and public administration. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 
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Van Doren, Cary. The Great Rehearsal: 
The Story of the Making and Ratifying 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
Pp. x, 336 New York: Viking Press, 
1948. $3.75. 


Fresh accounts of our origins and herit- 
age by distinguished men are always wel- 
come. During our revolutionary period, 
1763-89, we won our independence and set 
up a federal home-rule government. The 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 gave 
the new government those powers either 
claimed or exercised by the British. In the 
struggle with Britain the excise tax (Stamp 
Act) and customs duties (Townshend Acts) 
and numerous other regulations were de- 
stroyed. Without them, an effective fed- 
eral government was impossible. The Con- 
stitutional Convention met at the point 
when the individual states were willing to 
delegate some of their sovereinty by draft 
agreement and state ratification. Opposi- 
tion, however, was bitter, some delegates 
going home and others refusing to sign. 
Ratification in the key states, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Virginia, was long in 
doubt. 

The colonies were founded (a) by Protes- 
tant dissenters, or Anglicans close to Pres- 
byterianism in the power of the vestries; 
(b) by middle class people, with a few 
lower classes mixed in; (c) by men nur- 
tured on the more radical political philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth century; (d) by 
men who set up their new communities in 
an empty continent with vast frontiers 
They had a great common heritage. The 
world today lacks the many unities of the 
America of Washington, and analogies are 
oversimplifications, 

Written in a clear, narrative style by an 
expert on this period, this volume meets a 
great need and is most welcome. The ap- 
pendix contains the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the Constitution with all of its 
amendments, to which the citizen will 
gladly turn on many occasions 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 

University of California at Los Angeles 


Nevins, ALLAN. Ordeal of the Union 
Vol. I, pp. xiv, 593; Vol. II, pp. viii, 590. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947, $10.00. is 
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In these two volumes the reader’s ex- 
pectancies are raised to a high pitch. The 
frontispiece of Clay in Volume I and that 
of Webster in Volume II suggest the tragic 
theme that continuing compromise after 
1850 might have prevented the war. In- 
deed, during the war years the constitution 
for a federal government in Canada was 
worked out, bridging the sharp, age-long 
conflict between English and French Cana- 
dians. Calhoun had pleaded that the more 
powerful North offer conditions to preserve 
the Union, echoed in a great Fast Day 
sermon by Rabbi Morris Jacob Raphael in 
January 1861. The rabbi begged that the 
bounding morality of the North against 
slavery should not drive the South out of 
the Union. 

The British were valuable critics of 
slavery, and also its chief supporters as 
consumfers of cotton. Calvin Stowe, on a 
tour of England with Mrs. Stowe, pointed 
this fact out to an audience, over-hostile 
to America. In 1860, 4,000,000 slaves sup- 
ported 4,000,000 Britons. Would the freed 
Negro produce cotton? Debate the world 
over for decades had. not supplied the 
prosaic answer, yes. Haiti and Jamaica had 
not given this conclusive assurance to the 
South. America, not Africa, was the home 
of the southern Negro. 

However, Professor Nevins does not 
make Rhodes’s mistake of centering United 
States history on slavery and then being 
left without themes after emancipation. 
“Tt was an, era of storm and lightning, of 
fierce passions, of tidal movements of men 
an ideas, of rascality and debasement, of 
integrity, heroism, and devotion” (Vol. I, 
p. viii). Immigration, labor, agriculture, 
industrialism, transportation, foreign af- 
fairs, religion, and reform are discussed. 
The movement to abolish flogging in the 
Navy is just one of the unexpected topics 
treated. 

Professor Nevins succeeds in making 
the years between 1847 and 1857 alive, 
dramatic, exciting. The reader is present 
at the death of John Quincy Adams, at 
the delivery of Webster’s Seventh of March 
Address, at social gatherings in Washington, 
at party conventions, and at countless other 
historic occasions Public opinion concern- 
ing important issues, especially as revealed 
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in contemporary newspapers and in political 
and literary discussions, is carefully ana- 
lyzed. Many of the minor public fig- 
ures are brilliantly characterized in brief 
sketches. As is to be expected, Lincoln is 
relatively unimportant in these volumes; 
Douglas towers as a figure of power. 

Weak Presidents, of whom Franklin 
Pierce was a good example, are held to be 
partially responsible for the events lead- 
ing to strife. “The primary task of states- 
mapship in this era was to furnish a work- 
able adjustment between the two sections, 
while offering strong inducements to the 
Southern people to regard their labor sys- 
tem not as static but evolutionary, and 
equal persuasions to the Northern people 
to assume a helpful rather than a scolding 
attitude” (Vol. Il, p. 451). Summarizing 
the years 1847 to 1857, the author presents 
the reasons for the cleavage between the 
North and the South. 

A fine style makes this narrative attrac- 
tive to the layman. The student of the 
period will welcome the extensive use of 
newspapers and published and unpublished 
papers of countless public figures Busi- 
ness history has not been neglected in an 
age of industrialization. Each volume con- 
tains separate indexes and some illustra- 
tions. A full bibliography has been post- 
poned to a future volume, although foot- 
notes reveal the principal sources. With 
the scene set for the “greatest of the 
world’s civil wars,” the reader eagerly 
awaits the completion of this work by one 
of the most brilliant scholars of the new 
school of social historians. . 

FRANK J. KLINGBERI 

University of California at Los Angeles 


Lory, Davi. Chief Justice John Marshall 
and the Growth of the Republic. Pp. 
395. New York. W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1949. $5.00. 

Among the ever increasing number of 
biographies about the Founding Fathers, 
treatises on John Marshall are few and 
far between. Consequently, he appears 
only in the periphery of the biographical 
spotlights which are focused on Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and Burr. In Chief Justice the tables are 
turned. Marshall occupies the center of 
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the stage of biographical action, while 
other leading contemporaries enter and 
leave but never become the main attraction 

The Marshall portrayed in this book is 
not the character known to the legalists 
who have waded through some five hundred 
of Marshall’s opinions which he delivered 
as Chief Justice during the more than a 
third of a century he was on the bench. 
Nor is this study burdened with the details 
of scholarly research which typified the 
classic Beveridge biography of thirty years 
ago. ‘The Marshall who is pictured in 
these pages is the cabin-born frontier boy, 
the lover of nature, the loyal soldier, the 
romantic husband, the thoughtful father, 
the successful lawyer, the enterprising legis- 
lator, the stern defender of property rights, 
the stalwart supporter of wealth, the arch 
Federalist. Yet he emerges as the simple 
democrat in all his social contacts. While 
all these phases of Marshall’s life may be 
well known to scholars, many other readers 
will become acquainted for the first time 
with the real personality of our first great 
Chief Justice. 

The author judiciously refrains from 
taking sides in partisan battles, such as 
those waged by Beveridge and Claude 
Bowers in their works on Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson, respectively. As a re- 
sult, he has penned a more readable and a 
more accurate study of this great legalist. 

No judge was ever more successful in 
writing into constitutional law his political 
principles than was John Marshall. Fur- 
thermore, while on the highest judicial 
bench, this lanky Virginian was never far 
removed from national politics. In fact, 
Loth repeatedly implies that the Chief 
Justice was a master politician. Marshall 
did not lower the dignity of the Court by 
engaging in rough and tumble politics, as 
did Justice Chase, but on the whole, he 
elevated the political game by his interest. 

There are no footnotes to engage the 
reader’s attention. The bibliography, 
though not exhaustive, is sufficient, and the 
index-is ample. GEORGE C OSBORN 

University of Florida 


BRUCKER, HERBERT. Freedom of Informe- 
tion. Pp. 307. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1949 $4.00. 
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All those interested in the contemporary 
structure of the American press will wel- 
come Mr. Brucker’s penetrating discussion 
of one of the central problems of our times: 
How are we to achieve an information sys- 
tem which will give true meaning to citizen- 
ship in a democracy? 

The need for such a system is obvious 
As the author says, “We must somehow 
get into our heads a reasonably accurate 
facsimile, at least, of the real world The 
survival of democracy is predicated on our 
doing so.” The baffling complexities of a 
postwar world simple increase the magni- 
tude of the problem. 

Mr. Brucker, who currently is editor of 
the Hartford (Conn) Courant and who 
possesses a rich background of experience 
in several different types of journalistic 
endeavor, takes a middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach in his examination of the press as a 
prime agency in mass communications 

After carefully developing the story of 
the rise of the newspaper as a fourth branch 
of government in a democracy, with empha- 
sis on the value of freedom as an assurance 
of the criticism of public acts, which a 
democracy must have if it is to be healthy. 
Mr. Brucker turns to a number of problems 
which complicate the picture. 

Certain of these problems may be termed 
internal in the sense that they are a part 
of the operational pattern of newspaper 
production. Others represent external forces 
which weight on the procedures followed 
by the managers of the press 

Both types of problems are well known, 
and Mr. Brucker simply brings their char- 
acteristics up to date. The increasing im- 
portance of the economic aspects of news- 
paper publishing in the twentieth century 
vies with the dangers of news managed by 
such an outside source as the government 
The old, old question of why some printed 
news reports always prove to be inaccurate 
is just as much a problem for the press 
as is the press agent and his propaganda 
messages. 

After discussing these issues (and critics 
of the'press should read Mr. Brucker’s ex- 
planation of certain points, particularly 
Chapter 10 on the press associations) the 
author returns to his introductory theme 
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and calls for a strategy of truth to provide 
the information which a postwar world 
must have. 

How is this truthful news to be achieved? 

Mr. Brucker looks at certain alternatives 
and dismisses each one. He dislikes the 
idea of totalitarian journalism as developed 
by the late Paul Joseph Goebbels in Ger- 
many, and he feels that an endowed news- 
paper may be regarded as unsuitable. 

After pointing out that the American 
newspapers already have made one signal 
contribution to journalism through the 
development of objective reporting, Mr 
Brucker answers the $64 question by saying 
that the press, because of its freedom, now 
has the power to serve as the kind of com- 
munications medium it should be, if its 
owners will develop a new and proper sense 
of responsibility. 

“In fact,” Mr Brucker writes, “all that is 
necessary is a realization by the owners of 
the press that they have an obligation no 
less high than that of a minister, doctor, or 
scientist.” 

The obligation calls for a resounding 
declaration on the part of publishers to the 
effect that, no matter what the cost, the 
truth must be made available to all citizens. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 

Rutgers University 


CrarK, Tuomas D. The Rural Press and 
the New South. Pp. xi, 111. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1948. $2.00. 


This book consists of three lectures— 
“The People’s Press,” “News for the Peo- 
ple,” and “The Editor and the New South” 
—which constituted the Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History, 
1947, at Louisiana State University, Fur- 
thermore, these three papers taken col- 
lectively are a summary of the author’s 
more extensive treatise which was pub- 
lished elsewhere. 

A proprietor of a rural weekly newspaper 
in the South after 1865 had a very good 
field in which to succeed, even though he 
may. have had but little money and only a 
meager formal education. That many 
country editors possessed these limitations 
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is the conclusion of the author. However, 
they frequently had personal courage and 
the ability to work with their hands. 
Realizing their lack of formal education, 
they read widely They were aided further 
by new printing techniques and greatly im- 
proved news facilities. 

The southern rural press was a signifi- 
cant local sounding board. Nearly all 
papers, for instance, published numerous 
letters from constituents. The editors as 
a rule revealed great care in refusing to 
publish articles or news items which would 
incur the wrath of southern conservative 
Protestant Democrats. The average editor 
usually had an abundance of news, but the 
wise publisher habitually checked his in- 
formation for accuracy. 

All publishers: of the New South’s weekly 
papers accepted the axiom that “names 
make news.” The average rural southerner 
had recorded his birth, his romance, his 
marriage, his church affiliation, his illnesses, 
his business transactions, his accidents, and 
finally his death. In fact, for most agrar- 
ian southerners there was no other source of 
contemporary information 

Fantastic stories make news for country 
editors. Definitely, there was a keen relish 
for human interest stories, even though of 
sensational content. Freaks of nature from 
both the rural animal and plant kingdoms 
were sure to be recorded. Regional folk- 
lore was always a source of interest. Hor- 
ror stories were popular and made good 
copy. Finally, everyone loved greenhorn 
stories, which, though widespread through- 
out the section, were always told with Pocal 
personalities and situations in the fore- 
ground. 

The rural press could not be trusted for 
accuracy in regard to some of its paid ad- 
vertisements. In spite of the revelations of 
the muckrakers and the enactment of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, the southern 
weekly continued to proclaim the cure-all 
virtues of patent medicines. 

As a rule, the country editor exposed 
negligence or corrupt officials, followed 
Henry W. Grady in heralding industrializa- 
tion, invited northern emigration, welcomed 
Yankee capital, and became a professional 
braggart for his local community. 
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The author has done much tedious re- 
search and has written in an interesting 
style. This book should be widely read. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


Hepcer, Grorce A, (Ed.). An Introduction 
to Western Civilization 2d rev. ed. Pp. 
xii, 809.. New York: Odyssey Press, 
1949. $5.75. 


This clear, readable book is the second 
revision (first in 1939) of a successful text- 
book first appearing in 1933. The thirty- 
five chapters are written by thirteen 
scholars representing six fields of study: 
4 political scientists, 3 historians including 
the general editor who wrote five chapters, 
3 sociologists, 1 economist, 1 geographer, 
and 1 specialist in English literature who 
wrote the three superior chapters dealing 
with religion. This is in keeping with the 
general objective “to level departmental 
walls and to correlate contributions from 
the social sciences—economics, history, po- 
litical science, and sociology—in a volume 
designed to reveal civilization in its mani- 
festations throughout time.” 

Obviously this is a superhuman objec- 
tive, and the result is not likely to satisfy 
completely the representative of any one 
discipline. Despite the leaning of the 
editor, the “history” is in many places pain- 
fully thin and incidental, hardly enough to 
give body to the argument. The economist 
or sociologist might justifiably pass the 
same criticism regarding the material of 
his own subject matter. 

On the whole, however, the book ac- 
complishes some very striking results. It 
deals very capably with ideas and their 
formation into institutions, and nowhere 
bogs down into a compendium of unas- 
similated facts as historical surveys are 
prone to do. The authors are interested 
in the “why,” the explanation of causes, in 
unsolved problems, and are refreshingly free 
from dogmatic viewpoints. A consistent 
attempt is made to connect the present 
with the past, to show the influence of 
earlier and other cultures upon any seg- 
ment of contemporary life. Perhaps the 
best over-all quality of the book is its 
capacity for stirring the minds of students, 
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for stimulating thought in a constructive 
fashion along a multitude of avenues, in- 
spiring at the same time an objective and 
scholarly approach to problems ranging 
from international to personal magnitude. 
Harold M. Vinacke’s chapter (28) on “In- 
ternational Problems of Contemporary So- 
ciety” is one of the clearest summaries in 
print at the moment. The chapter (35) 
on “Contemporary American Education,” 
written by Samuel L. Eby, contains ex- 
cellent constructive criticism and presents 
a strong, fair case for the liberal arts in 
_ modern life. These chapters and many 
others offer students examples of sound 
judgment, perspective, and cogent reason- 
ing upon issues that are sometimes highly 
controversial in the daily newspaper. 

A page-by-page comparison of former 
editions shows less revision, except in the 
chapters mentioned above, than would be 
expected. Some material of the 1939 edi- 
tion is very properly eliminated, such as 
an injudicious treatment of birth control 
and a two-page discussion of companionate 
marriage. The deletions and additions 
mainly tend to make the book commend- 
ably more conservative—a very acceptable 
textbook in general introductory college 
courses. 

Oscar G. DARLINGTON 

Hofstra College 


MiTSCHERLICH, ALEXANDER, and FRED 
Mretxe. Doctors of Infamy. Pp. xxix, 
172. New York: Henry Schuman, 1949. 
$3.00. 

This book has six authors in addition to 
the publisher, who permits himself an epi- 
logue and a note to the appendix. 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, vice president of the 
University of Illinois and Medical Scientific 
Consultant to the Prosecution at the trial 
of German war criminals, finds the crimes 
of the German doctors to be the result of 
an ideology which corrupted the bulk of 
the German medical profession, making 
them unprotesting tools of the political 
gangsters. 

Brigadier General Telford Taylor, Chief 
of Counsel for War Crimes, describes the 
organization of the trial, names the mem- 
bers of the Tribunal, emphasizes the Tri- 
bunal’s earnest search for the truth (while 
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still managing to maintain a “scrupulous 
regard for established legal principles”), 
and quotes the ten standards to which 
physicians must conform in making medical 
experiments on human beings: consent of 
patients; fruitful results; adequate knowl- 
edge of problem; avoidance of unnecessary 
suffering; improbability of death or dis- 
ability; risk not greater than importance 
of problem; adequate precautions; qualified 
experimenters; termination at any stage by 
wish of patient; or by experimenter in case 
of danger. General Taylor finds the judg- 
ments of the Tribunal to be of profound 
and enduring value, and outstanding ex- 
amples of international law. One can only 
consider it unfortunate that the Tribunal 
represented only the conquerors and no 
neutrals. 

Dr. Leo Alexander, Psychiatric Consult- 
ant to the Chief of Counsel, vouches for 
the authenticity of the documents quoted 
and the statements made. He also de- 
scribes the role of the two German authors 
of the book, which in German was called 
Das Diktat der Menschenverachtung: They 
attended the trials as representatives 
chosen by a group of German medical so- 
cieties and universities, and had the same 
privileges and opportunities as the working 
press. Their published report (of which 
this book is a translation) was entirely 
spontaneous and unsolicited by the Tri- 
bunal Dr. Alexander finds that cowardice 
and political ambition were the chief 
motives for the use of the experimental 
tortures here described, and points out that 
the Nazi dictatorship made medical science 
an instrument of power, replacing moral, 
ethical, and religious values by what was 
called “rational utility.” (A utility, in- 
cidentally, which seems to have had little 
final value to the German people in gen- 
eral or to these defendants in particular.) 

Albert Deutsch, well-known writer on 
medical subjects, calls attention to the fact 
that, in the light of the German medical 
crimes, the Hippocratic Oath has been 
revised by the World Medical Organiza- 
tion. He also points out that the latter 
organization urged the German medical pro- 
fession to declare that some German physi- 
cians had “violated the ethical traditions of 
medicine . . . and prostituted medical sci-- 
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ence by placing it at the service of war and 
political hatred”; but that the appeal was 
in vain. 

In the main part of the book the authors, 
after describing the indictment of the 
twenty-three defendants, proceed in five 
chapters with a report on the various types 
of tortures employed on the children, the 
women, and the men selected for the ex- 
periments. These include suffocation at 
diminished oxygen pressures; freezing to 
death in ice water; the substitution of sea 
water for fresh water to drink; infection 
with typhus and with infectious jaundice; 
the infliction of experimental fractures 
“with the hammer”; infection with gas 
bacillus to produce gangrene “with the 
most dreadful agonies and screams” (these 
were girls); the termination of experiments 
by the lethal injection of gasoline into the 
veins; the application of mustard gas— 
“The pains were so terrific that it was al- 
most impossible to stay near these pa- 
tients”; the procurement of Jewish skulls 
—when the death of these Jews has been 
effected—the head must not be injured”; 
the killing of healthy children (“half- 
Jews”); the injection into children of live 
tuberculosis bacilli as a means of stimulat- 
ing “natural” death; mass sterilization by 
drugs, castration, or X rays; and many 
other “experiments.” 

It would be enlightening but lengthy to 
quote from the statements and documents 
transcribed in these chapters. Perhaps 
the essence of the German psychology un- 
der the Nazis, and of anyone’s psychology 
who has been successfully trained By a 
dictatorship, is contained in the statement 
made by Joseph Kramer, commandant at 
one of the concentration camps. After 
describing how he had stripped naked the 
women selected for death, shoved them 
into a gas chamber where he could observe 
them under an electric light, and then 
gassed the screaming victims to death 
(‘when the door was closed they began to 
scream”), he said: “I had no feelings in 
carrying out these things, because I had 
received an order to kill the 80 inmates 
(prisoners from Auschwitz) in the way I 
have already told you. That, by the way, 
was the way I was trained.” 

In the Appendix the authors philosophize 
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about the crimes they have described, and 
in so doing evoke an illuminating phrase 
that throws into bold relief the fatal at- 
traction that is exercised on some minds 
by all dictatorships—whether economic, 
religious, or political, and whatever label 
they bear—namely, “escape into guardian- 
ship.” The individual surrenders his re- 
sponsibility and the stress it imposes, and 
thus ceases to be a Man, though he may 
survive awhile as a ruthless, animate cog 
in the Machine. ` 

This book is valuable reading for those 
who wish to understand man’s capacity for 
evil and destructiveness under adequate 
and early training. It bears directly on 
education. For if not all, then certainly a 
very great many children can be trained 
into adult monsters by a sufficiently intel- 
ligent and powerful Frankenstein, whether 
his name be Hitler, Mussolini, or something 
more Slavic or Anglo-Saxon; or by suf- 
ficiently frequent and intimate contact with 
other monsters. This process is going on, 
to a greater or (let us hope) less degree all 
over the world. And the atomic bomb and 
other lethal devices will be the toys of 
these adult monsters unless the importance 
of emotional conditioning is recognized be- 
fore too late. 

Joser A. KInpwALL 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Korpr, Erics. Wahn und Wirklichkeit. 
(Seconded.) Stuttgart, Germany: Union 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1948. No 
price. 


This volume on German foreign policy 
1933 to V-E Day, seen as a study of ‘“llu- 
sion and reality,” is a remarkably well- 
informed indictment of- Hitler’s allegedly 
“successful” foreign policy. The opening 
statement is an interesting one’ “After the 
first world war careful research into the 
political and diplomatic events which pre- 
ceded the start of hostilities undermined the 
thesis that Germany alone was responsible, 
at least among the fair-minded people of 
all nations A similar result is not to be 
expected from a study of the history of 
the second world war.” The last sentence 


„constitutes the main theme of Dr. Kordt’s 


work, which amounts to a closely reasoned 


~ 
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indictment of the Nazi policy of war and 
conquest. Whether one agrees with the 
first part, one must be grateful to the 
author for mercilessly exposing the in- 
competence of the Nazis, as well as their 
rascality. The book has been a great suc- 
cess in Germany. The author’s responsible 
position and professional diplomatic back- 
ground enhance the value of his pitiless 
dissecting of the foreign policy of the reck- 
less adventurer who wrecked his country 
and plunged the world into a war which 
may yet prove the undoing of Western man. 

The book presents the story in a series 
of twenty-one historically consecutive chap- 
ters, covering rather rapidly the period 
until February 1938 when the seizure of 
Austria was initiated (pp. 15-91). In this 
section, the serious responsibility of the 
policy of appeasement for Hitler’s “suc- 
cesses” is very apparent. At the same 
time, Kordt makes very clear that in his 
view these errors do not exculpate Hitler or 
excuse the German people who acquiesced 
(p. 408). That the British coupled their 
weak protest against German rearmament in 
1935 with the query as to whether Hitler 
no longer desired the proposed visit of 
British statesmen to Berlin, may be news 
to a good many. That it was one of 
many such acts which encouraged Hitler to 
discard all moderate advice on his road to 
war, few will dispute. 

The next hundred pages (92-219) are 
devoted to the sorry story of the sixteen 
months preceding the invasion of Poland. 
By reaching back into the preceding years, 
Kordt enriches the perspective, e.g., by his 
able discussion of Allied appeasement in 
its effect on the German people (pp. 117 ff.) 
Kordt confirms the story of the events im- 
mediately before the invasion which Hen- 
derson’s Diaries, etc have made familiar, 
adding significant German detail. 

In the remaining space (pp. 219-400) 
Kordt is concerned with Hitler’s policy dur- 
ing the war. Kordt draws on the growing 
literature of memoirs, such as Hassell and 
others, to give a sketch of a story which in 
its outlines is familiar, but is likely to be 
changed in numerous details by the growing 
mass of German and other documents. As 
for Pearl Harbor, he reports Hitler to have 
been “beside himself from joy,” but also 
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surprised and evidently not the prime 
mover. 

Kordt also states that Hitler and Rib- 
bentrop were indifferent as to whether war 
came as a result of a Japanese attack, and 
promoted it (pp. 318 ff.). He explains this 
by the fact that Japan’s entry into the war 
provided a screen for the disasters on Ger- 
many’s eastern front (Stalingrad). He 
also confirms in the most striking fashion 
what many have suspected as the disas- 
trous effects of the “unconditional sur- 
render” formula and of the Morgenthau 
“Plan,” again, however, without claiming 


-that this fact reduced Hitler’s responsi- 


bility or that of millions of Germans (pp 
342-43). 

In conclusion, Kordt pleads with the 
German reader to ask himself what he per- 
sonally contributed to the disaster. He 
refuses to have this responsibility referred 
to past generations, as so many pro- and 
anti-propagandists have done, and insists 
that it is this generation that must shoulder 
it. Each German, the author says, should 
identify his own share; it will help him to 
maintain perspective regarding the present 
situation. CARL J. FRIEDRICH 

Harvard University. 


Pares, BERNARD. Russia: Its Past and 
Present. Pp. 221. New York: New 
American Library, 1949. 35 cents. 

The late Sir Bernard Pares devoted half 
a century to the study of Russia, and has 
long been recognized in the English- 
speaking world as one of the leading au- 
thorities on Russian affairs. While the 
small volume under review is in no sense 
a summary of his life work, it does present 
in a popular form a great deal of the wis- 
dom which he accumulated during his long 
career. On two problems in particular, his 
views deserve to be given serious considera- 
tion by all persons interested in contem- 
porary Russia. These two problems are the 
permanent achievements of the Commu- 
nist revolution in Russia, and the role of 
the Soviet Union in contemporary world 
politics. 

As regards the future of Communism in 
Russia, the author maintains vigorously 
that “wherever it lies in the instincts of 
the Russian people it will spread and pros- 
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per, and wherever it is in discord with those 
instincts it will fail.” He believes that 
national planning, the nationalization of in- 
dustry, and the sacrifice of individual lib- 
erty to the well-being of the community are 
in accord with the Russian tradition. The 
antireligious attitude of the regime, on the 
other hand, he considers to be contrary to 
this tradition and therefore bound in the 
long run to fail. Many observers will be 
inclined to add to this second category the 
program of collectivization in agriculture. 

While most authorities will agree in con- 
siderable measure with the author’s esti- 
mate of the staying power of Communist 
institutions in Russia, his views on the in- 
ternational role of the Soviet Union since 
World War II will find fewer adherents. 
Sir Bernard Pares holds that as a result 
of the war the participation of Soviet power 
is indispensable to the preservation of 
peace, and implies, without quite saying it, 
that the West must make greater conces- 
sions to Russia than those offered since 
1947. Here the author is in a minority, 
for few believe any longer that the first 
concessions would not lead to a demand 
for further and greater concessions in the 
pattern now so familiar. 

Yet while the author is in a minority on 
this issue, few will challenge his final piece 
of advice: the gap of ignorance of Russia 
which plays such a large role in the formu- 
lation of western opinion must be filled by 
“constant and objective study.” Even in 
this field, however, little can be accom- 
plished without Russian co-operation. 


C. E. Brack 
Princeton University 


SANDERS, Irwin T. Balkan Village. Pp. 
xiii, 291. Lexington, Ky.: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1949. $4.00. 

I read Professor Irwin T. Sanders’ work, 
Balkan Village, with a very critical mind. 
I tried to detect any mistakes concerning 
the pattern of life, the customs, the his- 
toric and census data; and as a conclusion 
I can only express ‘thanks for so complete 
a study of the life in a village of my 
fatherland. It is not only the story of the 
village of Dragalevtsy; it is the story of 
the greater part of the population in all 
Balkan countries. Those who know or 
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have studied the Chinese problems and the 
pattern of life in the Chinese villages will , 
discover a great resemblance to the Bul- 
garian Village’s problems, 3 

The value of the book as a sociological 
study is great. As a political scientist, I 
myself consider this work of Professor 
Sanders a fundamental one for anyone who 
would study the Balkans from the view- 
point of political science. 

In the past ten years, a number of books 
concerning the Balkans have been written. 
Most of them are of either historical or 
journalistic value. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, many folklore re- 
searches concerning Bulgarian life have 
been made and many studies written. How- 
ever, a well-documented sociological study 
completely comprising the life in one village 
did not to my knowledge previously exist 
Professor Sanders deserves all credit for 
producing such a work. 

The Bulgarian peasant at large, and es- 
pecially the “Shop,” does not readily reveal 
his life; he is very antagonistic towards 
questions and statistics. The fact that 
Professor Sanders was called “Nash 
Chovek” (One of Us) manifests the ap- 
preciation that the villagers had for his 
personality. Without this appreciation of 
him, they would not have co-operated, nor 
would they have permitted him to look so 
closely into their lives. Very skillfully 
Professor Sanders makes the reader under- 
stand that poverty and conservatism do 
not necessarily mean primitivism and back- 
wardness of the mind, and that often 
those who live in rags and cannot buy the 
latest inventions of our mechanical age 
have qualities that those wearing the latest 
fashions and using the latest inventions of 
modern technology have lost. 

I consider valuable the comparison made 
between the population of one of the 
poorest and most conservative villages, 
Dragalevtsy, and the population of the 
Ozarks. The comparison is not in favor 
of the Ozarks people. I traveled through 
the cotton and tobacco counties of the 
South, and I was shocked at what I saw. 
It would be well if American missionaries 
and educators would do as good work there 
as they have done, for instance, in Bulgaria 

I have visited the village of Dragalevisy 
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hundreds of times, so I know the villagers, 
their way of living, and their problems. 
As a native of Bulgaria and a political sci- 
entist, I have always been very much in- 
terested in the sociological and political 
development of the country. The realiza- 
tion of the importance of the peasant is 
growing. It cannot be an accident that 
James D. Bourchier, the late Balkan cor- 
respondent of the London Times, adopted 
a near-by village, Bistritza; so did Reuben 
H. Markham, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor correspondent. The last-named men 
are, among foreigners, those who best knew 
the Balkans because they knew its peasant 
people. The peasant people sensed their 
understanding and received them into their 
hearts. Bourchier is buried in Rila mon- 
astery, the shrine of the Bulgarian nation. 
Markham, after fifty years in Bulgaria, was 
forced by the enemies of the people, the 
Communists, to leave the country. How- 
ever, he is called “Dedo Markham” (Grand- 
father Markham) by the entire populace. 
Mr. Sanders has been called ‘Nash 
Chovek.” He is too young to be called 
“Dedo.” But the understanding that he 
has shown for the villagers in his book and 
his study of their problems has made them 
his debtors. If Bulgaria were free, he 
would receive the thanks of its people. 
Gantcro G. GAVRILOFF 
Quincy College 


Virsk1, Feen. My Life in the Red Army 
Pp. 260. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1949. $3.50. 

This is a frank, naive, and dramatic 
story of a young Polish university student’s 
experiences in the Red Army. Drafted in 
the fall of 1940, Virski, a native of Cracow, 
was assigned to an’‘artillery regiment sta- 
tioned in Odessa. 

The author insists that in 1940 the 
morale of the army was “very unsatisfac- 
tory.” He adds: “I did not meet anyone, 
except perhaps the politruk [political in- 
structor] or his aids . . . who did not talk 
against the regime.” According to another 
Polish soldier’s opinion, the Russians were 
a “people of rare kindness,” who were 
very unhappy to have to live under their 
harsh regime. 

The equipment of the regiment was ex- 
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cellent: “The guns were very exact, the 
observation and measuring instruments be- 
yond -reproach.” 

The first days of the war brought a 
wave of patriotism: “The people showed 
great trust in Russian power and, above 
all, gratitude toward the army.” This 
mood was short-lived. At the news of the 
first defeats, observing the practically un- 
opposed raids of the Nazi air force, the 
peasants began to curse war and those who 
assured them of the Red Army’s invinci- 
bility. According to Virski, this defeatism 
lasted only until the crossing of the Dnieper 
by the Germans and was then replaced by 
an upsurge of the will to fight. 

After combat service in Rumania, the 
author was sent to an officers’ school. The 
tide of the invasion engulfed this poorly 
organized institution before Virski com- 
pleted its brief course. The cadets were 
sent to the front as infantrymen. 

Upon the collapse of the Dnieper defense 
line, the young soldier lived a wandering 
life, attaching himself for a period to a 
labor battalion, where he witnessed the 
callous treatment of the Bessarabian pri- 
vates, who perished in droves from hunger 
and exhaustion. Failing in his attempts to 
transfer to the newly formed Polish Army 
on Soviet soil, Virski was driven by hunger 
to join a combat unit, and was severely 
wounded. His escape from the hospital 
and his adventures on the way to Central 
Asia, where the Polish Army was stationed, 
were replete with narrow escapes and tense 
moments. 

The volume adds little to our knowledge 
of the Red Army, but the information of- 
fered seems to be straightforward. Virski’s 
principal contribution lies in his descrip- 
tion of officer-soldier relations in combat 
units. 

There is an error: the Kuban or Terek 
Cossacks were mistaken by the author for 
those of the Don (pp. 174-75). 

D. Fepotorr WHITE 
Philadelphia, Pa. ` 


GUNTHER, JoHN. Behind the Curtain. Pp. 
363. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. $3.00 
Obviously thrown together in a hurry in 

order to satisfy the current interest in what 
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is happening behind the “Iron Curtain,” 


Gunther’s product can hardly be favorably - 


compared to his previous reports on Europe. 
As the title indicates, the author’s major 
interest lies with the states behind the 
“Iron Curtain.” However, not only Italy, 
but Turkey, Germany, France, and England 
are also assigned their own chapters—pos- 
sibly to puff up the size of the book. 

To be handled successfully, the subject 
would require balanced treatment, informed 
analysis, and highly specialized training; 
unfortunately, much of what is written by 
Gunther lacks depth, either because he 
strains unduly after the “Who’s Whos” of 
the leaders or because he has failed to heed 
the ever potent factors of background 
which are perhaps nowhere more prominent 
than in these countries. Thus Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Albania are squeezed into 
one chapter, and Gunther admits: “We did 
not visit Bulgaria, Rumania, or Albania. 
I don’t like to write about places I did not 
see with my own eyes, but each of these 
three states should have at least a brief 
word” (p. 114)—and “a brief word” cer- 
tainly it is. 

The over-all result is that the book is 
often structurally faulty, and the charac- 
terizations—even the important portraits of 
the leading personalities—are apt to be 
indistinct. To cite a few examples: the 
Slovaks live “to the south” of the Czechs 
(p: 217). The statements that Beneš “‘be- 
came violently prejudiced against the Brit- 
ish” and “journeyed to Moscow several 
times, and formed a close connection with 
Stalin” (p. 218) are assumptions which 
need considerable elucidation in order to 
put them into proper focus. It is true that 
“Prague itself revolted against the Ger- 
mans” while Patton was held up on orders 
from the Supreme Allied Command (p. 
218), but what about General Vlassov’s 
army’s role during this revolt? Gunther 
admits that the first Czech government in- 
cluded four Czech and four Slovak parties, 
but also claims that “it included aH parties 
of any importance” (p. 218). His state- 
ment should have been clarified by pointing 
out that the most powerful pre-World War 
II party, the Agrarian, had been banned, 
with others. When the Communist coup 
d’état was on the way and the “bourgeois 
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parties woke up with a start, and demanded 
that the eight police chiefs be reinstated,” 
the issue was not (as Gunther claims, p 
221) “brought to parliament” but to the 
Cabinet’s and Benes’ attention and action. 
Furthermore, nothing is said about the role 
played by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Zorin, who arrived in Prague at this criti- 
cal time. : 

In short, Gunther’s style, emphasis, and 
treatment are better suited to a series of 
popular articles than to a broader canvass. 
The book has value, but the reason is not 
that Gunther tells us anything new or that 
he tells it well, but that he has popularized 
for the nonspecialists a subject of current 
interest and a great debate. 

JOSEPH S. Roucex 

University of Bridgeport 


Lreson, E. Europe in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries 1815-1939. Fourth 
ed. Pp. x, 500. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. $8.00. 

Mr. Lipson’s analytical narrative of 
Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries is an extension of his familiar 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Inter- 
est attaches chiefly, therefore, to the new 
chapter, covering the years 1914-39 and 
constituting the last two-fifths of the vol- 
ume. ‘Though (somewhat unfortunately) 
listed in the table of contents as a single 
chapter, it consists of eight parts which are 
really chapters in themselves: The War of 
1914-18, The Peace Treaties, The League 
of Nations, Soviet Russia, National Social- 
ist Germany, Fascist Italy, Other European 
States, and Economic Nationalism. It is 
significant that the author, whose interest 
has always been strongly in the economic 
field, should have ended his work with a 
study of autarchy and the end of laissez 
faire. The narrative stops abruptly on the 
threshold of the Second World War and has 
very little to say of the military aspects 
even of the First. Obviously, in so brief an 
account of so crowded an era something has 
to be slighted, and perhaps military his- 
tory is that which can be minimized with 
the least injury. Economic history, na- 
tional political history, and diplomatic his- 
tory, in that order of emphasis, are the 
themes of the book. 
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As a good liberal and internationalist, 
Mr. Lipson naturally regrets the recent 
trends towards fascism, communism, and 
militaristic nationalism. “A protracted 
war,” he says, “is usually inimical to the 
survival of the principles of Liberalism and 
Internationalism. The concentration of all 
activities in the hands of the State for the 
prosecution of the war does not favor the 
maintenance of individual liberties; and 
the animosities which are stirred up by the 
conflict poison the atmosphere of interna- 
tional good will” (p. 393) This generaliza- 
tion he applies to the Napoleonic Wars and 
to the First World War; unhappily, it be- 
gins to look as though it must be applied 
to the Second as well. 

The chief defect of this intelligent and 
well-balanced history is its rigid periodiza- 
tion. Thus the remarks about the un- 
changeable Turk (pp. 273-76), made in 
connection with the Young Turk move- 
ment of 1908-14, read somewhat strangely 
in the light of Kemal’s revolutionary re- 
forms a few years later (pp. 448-50). 
Again, the apprehensions expressed over the 
spread of fascism would be natural enough 
from the standpoint of 1939, but why 
should they remain in a book published in 
1947, even though the narrative itself was 
not carried beyond the earlier date? Should 
not the history of any period of the past 
have all the light that our knowledge of 
the present can throw upon it? 

Preston SLosson 

University of Michigan 


GEYL, Pærer, Napoleon: For and Against. 
Pp. 477. New Haven. Yale University 
Press, 1949. $5.00. 

Pieter Geyl is a distinguished Dutch his- 
torian—professor of modern history at the 
University of Utrecht. He has recently 
made himself known to American historians 
and sociologists by his magisterial article 
on Arnold J. Toynbee’s Study of History 
(the six-volume edition) in the Journal of 
the History of Ideas, January 1948—the 
best and most adequate critique of Toynbee 
as a social philosopher and historian that 
the reviewer has read anywhere. 

The present book is an exposition of the 
opinions about Napoleon’s personality, poli- 
cies, and achievements held by the chief 
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French historians of the Napoleonic era 
Among those whom the author selects for 
study are Adolphe Thiers, Edgar Quinet, 
Hippolyte Taine, Henri Houssaye, Albert 
Vandal, Frédéric Masson, Emile Bourgeois, 
Albert Sorel, Edouard Driault, Alphonse 
Aulard, Louis Madelin, and Jacques Bain- 
ville. 

The volume starts off with the genesis of 
the Napoleonic Legend and the earlier 
works on Napoleon from Bignon to Thiers. 
Then come the writers who took a critical 
view of the Legend: Barni, Quinet, Lanfrey, 
d'Haussonville, and Taine. The attitudes 
of the eulogists are then considered on the 
basis of the volumes by Houssaye, Arthur- 
Levy, Masson, and Vandal. The interpre- 
tations of Napoleon’s foreign policy by 
Bourgeois, Sorel, and Driault are next con- 
sidered; and the volume comes to an end 
with the leading later authorities on 
Napoleon, chiefly Aulard, Madelin, Bain- 
ville, and Gabriel Hanotaux. 

Aulard regards Napoleon as the man 
who frustrated—‘derailed’—the French 
Revolution and set up a despotism Bain- 
ville, a contemporary French royalist, por- 
trays Napoleon’s career sympathetically as 
“tragic greatness in the grip of fate.” 
Hanotaux admires Napoleon’s statecraft, at 
least down to 1807. Madelin brings recent 
scholarship to the defense of Napoleon’s 
domestic and foreign policy alike. 

The analysis of the views of the French 
historians relative to the problem of Napo- 
leonic foreign policy is interesting and en- 
lightening. Sorel, the great student of 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic foreign 
policy, portrays Napoleon as rarely the ag- 
gressor but almost invariably the defender 
of France and the French system against 
reactionary continental powers and British 
envy and aggression. Driault takes the 
same general stand, holding that England 
was the main aggressor and that Napoleon 
fought England not because he desired to 
but because she was the chief power seek- 
ing to frustrate him and the extension of- 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic system. 
Emile Bourgeois forcibly contends that the 
dominating end of Napoleonic foreign 
policy, right down to Leipzig, was control 
over the Near East, to which aim English 
policy was the dominant obstacle 
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Professor Geyl assesses and then criti- 
cizes or praises the opinions of all these his- 
torians as he analyzes their views, usually 
with balance and sagacity. The book as a 
whole is a very interesting contribution to 
our knowledge of the history and his- 
toriography of the Napoleonic era. It is 
to be regretted that the author omitted the 
two volumes by Eugene Tarlé, the Russian 
historian who has given us the first substan- 
tial inferpretation of Napoleon and his age 
from-a moderate Marxian point of view. 
Tarlé’s volumes are about the only basically 
novel contribution to the Napoleonic litera- 
ture in the last quarter of a century. 

In his Preface, Professor Geyl states that 
he was led to prepare his book in part be- 
cause of interesting Napoleonic analogies 
and parallels with the career and person- 
ality of Hitler. Fortunately, this impetus 
or leitmotif does not seriously enter into 
the book at any place. The author’s views 
of the Nazis are extremely bitter and 
jaundiced, even though he admits that he 
was freely permitted to work on this very 
book while held as a hostage in the Buchen- 
wald concentration camp, which was far 
more than would have been permitted to 
any prominent Nazi historian captured by 
the Russians, the English, the French, or 
the Americans. After the revelations of 
Russian, French, English, and American 
barbarities in Germany, during and after 
the war, by Montgomery Belgion, W. H. 
Chamberlin, and F. J C. Veale, it is better 
that the pot refrain from denouncing the 
kettle. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Kz, Grorce E. A Short History of the 
Middle East from the Rise of Islam to 
Modern Times. Pp. 301. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949. $3.75. 
Unquestionably, Mr. Kirk has written 

one of the best single, general volumes deal- 

ing with the Middle East, its history and its 
problems, to be published within recent 
years. Naturally, a work of this character 
is bound to be sketchy in spots, and there 
will be differences of opinion as to the 
selection and presentation of materials and 
as to interpretations. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, however, the author has per- 
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formed a very distinct service, both for the 
general reader and for the informed student, 
in compressing succinctly within the con- 
fines of a single volume the essential ele- 
ments about the Middle East which should 
be known to those who deal with that area 
or try to think about it. 

To the author, the term “Middle East,” 
which is admittedly variable in content, 
covers the Arabic-speaking world, Asia 
Minor, and Iran. His work begins with a 
historical survey of the Middle East about 
A.D. 600, and in the first three chapters 
traces the rise and decline of Moslem civi- 
lization and the development of the Otto- 
man and Persian empires. The work then 
outlines the development of the great Mid- 
dle Eastern problems which have emerged 
in our own time: (1) the development of 
western European imperialism in the Mid- 
dle East, more particularly that of Great 
Britain and France; (2) the impact of 
western culture and the rise of nationalism 
in the Middle East, with the consequent 
struggle for independence; (3) the complex 
political, social, economic, and cultural 
problems of the current period; and (4) the 
Middle East in its interrelationships with 
the great powers, in view of its great natu- 
ral resources and its location at one of 
the world’s great crossroads. 

Mr. Kirk has treated his subject with 
objectivity and balance. Readers will find 
of special interest his observations on the 
problem of Palestine, which are fitted 
within discussions of Middle Eastern na- 
tionalism and imperialism. Similarly, they 
wil find Chapters VII and VII, dealing 
with World War II and with current eco- 
nomic and social conditions, of particular 
interest. It may be noted that the author 
finds little prospect of a “renaissance” in 
Islam, and points out that the growth of 
nationalism and the struggle for independ- 
ence “has everywhere subordinated religion 
to politics” (p. 253). The final chapters 
(IX and X) deal with the Middle East in 
its present-day international setting. The 
first of these traces the development of 
Russian policy from 1907 to 1947, and 
gives one an impression of the continuity 
of Russian policy, despite the new dynamic 
and often the new techniques of Soviet 
policy. The author well notes the strategic 
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and economic interests of the Soviet Union, 
and points to the Soviet object of exploit- 
ing the “political and social instability” of 
the Middle East for purely Soviet purposes. 
Aware of the complex difficulties involved, 
Mr. Kirk closes with an adomition that 
never before in their history has either the 
British or the United States Government 
“been required to display a more delicate 
combination of sensitive understanding, 
firmness and suppleness of purpose and 
tactful handling of personalities, than the 
situation in the Middle East will demand 
in the years to come” (p. 288). 

While not a work of detailed research, in 
providing an over-all view of the Middle 
East, Mr. Kirk has added most usefully to 
the growing literature of the field. - 

Harry N. Howarp 

Arlington, Virginia 


JOHNSON, ALLAN CHESTER, and Louis C. 
West. Byzantine Egypt: Economic 
Studses Pp. viii, 344. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. $5.00. 


As the editors state in their Preface, a 
thorough economic study of Byzantine 
Egypt has yet to be made. Such a study, 
when it is accomplished, will undoubtedly 
owe much to the present volume, which is 
an invaluable source for the materials of 
the period published up to 1946. 

Under the four principal topics of land, 
people, defense, and taxation, the authors 
present more or less detailed analyses of 
economic materials found in papyri, litera- 
ture, and excavations from the late fourth 
to the mid seventh century. The materials 
are often fragmentary and frequently in- 
capable of being dated more precisely than 
within a certain century; but from the mass 
emerge the practices and trends current in 
this section of the Empire as its own par- 
ticular economic problems made it less 
Roman, Greek, or Byzantine and more 
Egyptian. The authors have not attempted 
to draw more than general or problematic 
conclusions, often in a negative vein, in 
evaluating the considerable mass of infor- 
mation they present. That they have been 
able to give it a degree of cohesion end or- 
ganization is in itself a solid contribution 
to further knowledge of the Byzantine 
period of Egyptian history. 
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While the section dealing with economic 
activities of the people is quite loosely or- 
ganized and spotty, the most important 
element in the book is the discussion of 
taxation. It is from evidences of taxation 
that the authors draw many of their con- ` 
clusions about the economic life of the 
period. ‘Their assertion that the capita- 
tion tax cannot be proved to have existed 
in Byzantine Egypt is most important, es- 
pecially in connection with its use in other 
portions of the Empire Besides a thorough, 
almost minute, presentation of materials 
available for taxation studies, the volume 
includes a most useful short alphabetical 
summary and description of taxes and tax 
terms employed in Byzantine Egypt. 

This study includes a good index and an 
excellent bibliography. It will prove very 
useful to the student of Byzantine Egypt 
or of economic conditions in the pre-Islamic 
Eastern Empire 

: M. E. NICKERSON 

Stanford University 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRÉ. Afrique du Sud: Notes 
de voyage. Pp. 158. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1949. 210 fr. 
This small volume is a collection of 

travel notes written on a four-month trip to 
Africa. Although it is journalistic, with 
less than a hundred pages devoted to South 
Africa, it has its value. Siegfried gives an 
informed and balanced account of the 
Union and its political, economic, and racial 
problems. He attempts no striking inter- 
pretations and offers no facile solutions; he 
is merely informing the readers of Figaro 
about the state of affairs in a country that 
has interested him since the exciting days 
of Rhodes, Kruger, and the Boer War fifty 
years ago. 

Siegfried adds nothing to the knowledge 
of the scholar, but his book brings up to 
date, with 1946 figures and recent political 
events, the analysis of South African affairs. 
The amateur will find here a lucid exposi- 
tion of the Union’s exigent, implacable 
problems—the numerical predominance of 
natives over whites (4 to 1), the steady 
growth of the Indian minority population, 
the unhappy and ambiguous position of the 
“coloured” (mixed) group of almost a 
tenth of the population, the poor whites, 
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the one-sided economy which rests pre- 
cariously on gold mining for stability. 

The conflicts between the two elements 
of the white population, English and 
Afrikaner (Boer-Dutch), which seem seri- 
ous to many students, Siegfried regards as 
minor. He argues that these disagreements, 
for all their apparent virulence, must dis- 
appear, since the handful of whites con- 
stitute a “small island in a sea of blacks” 
in Africa. He makes a comparison be- 
tween the Afrikaners and the French Cana- 
dians in their present attitude tcward Eng- 
land, and feels that South Africa will 
remain within the Commonwealth. The 
isolated position of the Union and its small 
white population make the protection of 
the British Navy imperative. Siegfried 
predicts that the route around the Cape of 
Good Hope is destined to become increas- 
ingly significant in world politics, now that 
the Mediterranean has become perilous in 
wartime. 

The portion of the book dealing with 
Africa north of the Union is of slight im- 
portance Siegfried praises che Belg an 
management of the Congo region, delivers 
himself of certain romantic notions about 
racial “genius” and temperament, and de- 
fends the idea of the white man’s burden 
His commentaries on the decline of the 
great days of white civilization. ending with 
the First World War, have an elegiac 
quality, and he complains bitterly of those 
whites who have supported independence 
movements in Indo-China and the East 
Indies. 

James G LEYBURN 

Washington and Lee University 


Levy, Marton J., JR. The Femily Revolu- 
tion in Modern China. Pp. xvi, 390 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (issued in co-operation with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations), 1949. 
$6.00. 

The author had a very definite purpose in 
mind when he added this book, originally 
his Ph.D. thesis, to the series of work on 
the Chinese family problems recently pub- 
lished in this country. His main task was, 
as Dr. Talcott Parsons points out in his 
Preface, not to bring to light new facts but 
to present the available material in a more 
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systematic way and interpret it in more 
precise sociological terms than had been, 
done before. 

The book consists of three parts: Part I, 
Introduction (60 pp.) containing the pres- 
entation of the author’s general concepts; 
Part II (184 pp.) giving a picture of the 
traditional Chinese family structure derived 
from the historical accounts and from the 
observation of traditional families as they 
exist in contemporary China; Part III (93 
pp.) describing the changes in this structure 
in “transitional” China (i.e, in the mod- 
ernized strata of contemporary China) un- 
der the influence of industrialization. 

All the three parts follow approximately 
the same scheme of organization: (1) role 
differentiation in the family according to 
age, generation, sex, “economic position,” 
by which the author means the part played 
by family members in the process of pro- 
duction and consumption within the family, 
and “political position,” which term he uses 
to refer to their authority and responsi- 
bility within the family; (2) kinship struc- 
ture of solidarity, this being solidarity in 
the family as a unit and the relations of 
the family members to one another; (3) 
the kinship structure of economic alloca- 
tion, or, in other words, the relation of the 
family as a unit of production to the gen- 
eral structure of production in China; and 
(4) the kinship structure of “political allo- 
cation,” i.e., who bears power and responsi- 
bility in the family and the way these are 
exercised. 

The basic facts presented are not new; 
but the author succeeds in relating many 
interesting details, and in his interpreta- 
tion displays a keen power of sociological 
analysis. His important contributing to 
the understanding of China is his analysis 
of the two different patterns of traditional 
Chinese family: the gentry and the peasant. 
This analysis is carried ouf more con- 
vincingly and consistently than ever be- 
fore. The differentiated picture of age 
groups is also very interesting. Yet it is 
disappointing that the author, who knows 
Chinese and spent a year in China during 
the war, did not secure new material on 
the effect of the war on the Chinese family, 
and does not provide any information on 
the family in the Soviet regions When 
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speculating about the future weys of mod- 
ernization and industrialization of China, 
the author assumes that the only way open 
to the country is that of competitive capi- 
talism. It sounds strange in a book pub- 
lished in 1949, 

The organization of the bock and the 
author’s way of presentation will probably 
be appreciated more by professional sociolo- 
gists than by the average intelligent reader. 
The style of the book is rather involved. 
It abounds in technical terms which are` 
often not explained. The index is not 
elaborate enough to offer much guidance. 

Oca LANG 

South Orange, N. J. 


FRASER, LinpLEY M. Economic Thought 
and Language: A Critique of Some Fun- 
damental Economic Concepts Pp. xx, 
411 (2d. ed.) New York The Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. $5.00. 

“This book is an attempt to assist stu- 
dents of economics to think clearly and 
logically about the fundamentals of their 
science,” writes the author in his Preface. 
The attempt consists in an analysis, after 
an introductory chapter on logic, of a num- 
ber of important concepts of economics: 
economics itself, economic law, value, 
utility, cost, commodity, market, money, 
supply, demand, production, consumption. 
factor of production, land, labor. capital, 
enterprise, saving, investment, and some 
others. There are two chapters, moreover, 
devoted to theories of value and distribu- 
tion. 

The author’s attempt can certainly be re- 
garded as successful. He brings to light the 
difficulties inherent in the words which he 
treats—difficulties which he sometimes,con- 
siders insoluble, as in the case of “land,” 
where they bring him to the conclusion 
“that it might have saved much time and . 
trouble if the word ‘land’ had never come 
to be used as the name of a factor of pro- 
duction in economic theory.” (The re- 
viewer suggests that it would have saved 
much time and trouble if “land” had been 
used in the sense of land, in its everyday 
meaning, as he himself does in his Theory 
of Three Systems of Economic Life.) He 
distinguishes between the different mean- 
ings in which the words have been used; 
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he distinguishes, e.g, between thirty dif- 
ferent meanings of “value” (if the reviewer 
has counted accurately.) He scrutinizes 
and often criticizes these meanings and 
shows up the confusion of thought out of 
which they all too often have been born. 

To read this book is a most useful exer- 
cise in thinking and logic. That the book 
has been appreciated is proved by the fact 
that it has been reprinted; it was published 
for the first time in 1937. It is, of course, 
not a popular book; in places it is not easy 
going, and requires from the reader a con- 
siderable degree of patience (e.g., the treat- 
ment of “capital,” 84 pages long!). For- 
tunately it is written in a style which is an 
example of clarity and elegance of expres- 
sion and which saves it from the fate to 
which it certainly would have succumbed if 
it had been written less brilliantly: the fate 
of being dull. 

The reviewer, having had his critical ca- 
pacity sharpened by reading the book, does 
not agree with everything which Professor 
Fraser has written. It is, however, not 
worth while to draw attention to the points 
of disagreement. More important are two 
objections of another kind. To some con- 
cepts is not given the attention which they 
deserve. “Saving” and “investment” are 
together treated in three pages; to “hord- 
ing” only half a page is devoted; the con- 
cept “rational”—which plays so large a part 
in economic theory—is hardly treated at 
all (on page 37 it is just identified with 
“economical”; in vain one seeks for treat- 
ment of the concepts “perfect” and “im- 
perfegt competition” The second objec- 
tion is that the book is not brought up to 
date. The complete absence of any ref- 
erence to the General Theory gives the 
reader the feeling that the book is some- 
what anitquated. Only once the name of 
J. M. Keynes is mentioned, in the chapter 
on money. Of course this absence of the 
General Theory is felt with especial regret 
in the treatment of saving and investment 
(where, mirabile dictu, the Treatise is also 
passed by in silence). It is understandable 
that the author did not take account of the 
General Theory in the first edition, but why 
has he not used the opportunity to take it 
into account in 1947? He will have had a 
reason, but all the same it is a pity that he 
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has not done so. There are other publica- 
tions which could have contributed to a 
revised edition; e.g., Hutchinson’s The Sig- 
nificance and Basic Postulates of Economic 
Theory (1938) and Amonn’s Volkswirt- 
schaftliche Grundbegrife und Grundprob- 
leme (1938). 

This review, however, should not end in 
minor. In spite of these shortcomings, the 
reviewer is convinced that the author has 
offered us a book to which the epithets 
clarifying, stimulating, and thought-provok- 
ing may justly be attached. 

C. WESTSTRATE 

University of Leiden, the Netherlands 


BECKWITH, BuRNHAM P. The Economic 
Theory of a Socialist Economy. Pp. viii, 
444. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. $5.00. 

This book is laudable in trying to treat 
socialism as a program, not just a proposi- 
tion. It comes down to cases and thus 
discredits casuistry, whether for or against 
a collectivist society. It shows how a co- 
operative economy may emerge from an 
individualist one with far more preserva- 
tion of the familiar than most have sup- 
posed. It emphasizes the possibility and 
propriety of consumer choices rather than 
central directives. 

The book is lacking because it is too 
much in the realm of conjecture. This is 
partly because the first draft was written 
in the years 1932-34, before the lessons of 
the Soviet five-year plans were available, 
and a dozen years prior to the British 
demonstration. But in the revision forepub- 
lication the author would have been ex- 
pected to correct and enrich his analysis 
with much actual experience, instead of 
taking mere side glances at what has 
transpired in the field which he assigned 
himself. The painstaking analysis end evi- 
dent good intent of the work remain mostly 
in a vacuum. 

The stress being on individual and es- 
pecially consumer freedom, the theory 
throughout is that of marginal utility. But 
repeatedly the reader has the impression 
that the author is building a house of cards, 
for at intervals far-reaching decisiors which 
override market choices are sweepingly re- 
ferred to central planners 
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The analysis 1s too largely static and 
neglects the multitude of practical exigen- 
cies which confront a society in the course 
of transformation from private profit to 
common welfare. This dynamic element, 
which is the heart of the problem, of course 
involves endless compromises with theoreti- 
cal purity and ideal excellence. It requires 
taking account, too, of political pressures 
and expediencies, and of cultural habits, 
geographic situation, and the state of tech- 
nology. Perhaps the author does not suf- 
ficiently recognize how far conscious design 
must reckon with history. His collectivist 
economy is too much a construct, too little 
a consequence. 

We are becoming aware that freedom 
under socialism is a larger and different 
thing from liberty of individual preferences. 
The promise is one of conservation of old 
resources, discovery of fresh materials and 
means; the furnishing of social services 
and the guarantee of security This has 
been illustrated in even the circumscribed 
Tennessee Valley experience. The original 
notion of producing a corrective of pri- 
vately owned utility rates has been mightily 
surpassed as the experiment has progressed 
to embrace forestation, farming, public 
health and education, housing, recreation, 
and a whole new life for the people of the 
area. 

BroaDus MITCHELL 


Wendell, Mass 
JUENGER, FrrepricH GEORG. The Failure 
of Technology. Pp. x, 186. Hinsdale, 


Ulinois: 

$2.75. 

This vigorously sustained and fluent 
jeremiad, excellently translated from the 
German, will strongly fascinate those per- 
sons, now numerous, who feel that the 
“machine,” its creators’ mentality, and the 
influence of machine technology on culture 
are at the root of most of the modern 
world’s sorrow and disorder. In my judg- 
ment, however, Juenger’s book serves un- 
mistakably to darken counsel on supremely 
important practical and intellectual issues. 
Even if it will beneficially shock the over- 
complacent by its vivid invective and in- 
struct the literal-minded by its occasional 
intuitive insights, nothing in its cardinal 
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contentions concerning the inevitability of 
the failure of technology merits rational 
assent. 

As I reflected on the book’s arguments, 
the following queries typically presented 
themselves as crucial for the test of the 
asserted inevitability of technology’s disas- 
trous effects on man and culture: Is it as 
all true that technologists and their propo- 
nents among philosophers and statesmen 
must be interested merely in sheer power 
and efficiency? Can this be verified from 
the thought of Epicurus, Bacon, Condorcet, 
Franklin, or even Veblen? or from the 
practice say of soil-conservation experts or 
epidemiologists employed by modern gov- 
ernments? If the interest in labor-saving 
machinery is a certain sign of low “mate- 
rialism,” why does Fichte here join Marx? 
Are there no discernible tendencies favor- 
ing decentralization in the very techniques 
of modern industry, e.g. the shift from 
steam to electrical power? How much of 
the growth of freedom-destroying bureauc- 
racy is due to the machine and how much 
to the separable factor of monopoly? Is 
the alleged sense of futility in modern work 
caused principally by the inherent traits of 
automatic machinery, or by moral and cul- 
tural deficiencies such as the absence of a 
sense of social participation? Who can 
believe, in the face of the demonstrated ef- 
ficacy of reason in adjusting means to ends 
in logic, law, economic policy, medicine, 
and moral discipline, that the only really 
effective techniques, present and future, are 
to be found in the industrial applications of 
physical science? 

Despite the clever, if unacknowledged, 
use which the author makes of the rich 
literature, from Lao-tzu to Weber and 
Scheler, of warning and complaint concern- 
ing the machine and mechanized living, his 
book abounds in eccentric, unproved, and 
reckless assertions. In it one “learns” that 
the paternalism of the socialized state is 
derived from the strictly male mechanistic 
intellect, or that the injured and enslaved 
“elementary” forces of nature are now in 
savage rebellion against man. There may 
be some mythic insight here, if the reader 
is exceedingly generous in recognizing it. 
Nevertheless, it is unquestionably poor 
analysis and history so recklessly to main- 
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tain (I most severely limit the list of pos- 
sible illustration) that there was no prob- 
lem of dissipated amusement or no cult of 
the professional athlete before the wide- 
spread adoption of the machine economy, 
or that the intellectual leaders of the 
seventeenth century, including Leibniz, 
were not fervently devoted to the advance- 
ment of physical technology, or that grow- 
ing human power over nature will neces- 
sarily destroy man physically, morally, 
spiritually. The last-mentioned thesis of 
Juenger is, of course, repeated with endless 
variations. It is, for the wary philosopher 
who fails to observe a causal relationship _ 
between power and virtue, just as extrava- 
gant an assertion as the expectation alleg- 
edly expressed by “mechanistic” utopians 
that power over nature will cause human 
perfection. 

It is a pity that a title in a Humanist 
Library sins so fiercely against the integral 
truth of Erasmus’ dictum that science with- 
out love is blind, and love without science 
is helpless. The second part of Erasmus’ 
wise saying is completely beyond the vision 
of a romantic such as Juenger. Surely, if 
science is sometimes blind, it would be a 
miserable remedy indeed to sacrifice the 
intellect with all its works of order, dis- 
crimination, and power. 

Henry À. FINCH 

University of Chicago 


Harris, SEYMOUR E. (Ed ). Saving Ameri- 
can Capitalism. Pp. xviii, 373, vi. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. $4.00. 
This is a collection of essays of global 

coverage: of the history of the economy; 

of a number of central economic problems 

—resources, planning, demand stabilization, 

international economic relations, labor, so- 

cial security; even of the history of liber- 
alism and the relation of our economy to 
literature and science. The twenty-four 
authors are “liberals” of a generally 

Keynesian persuasion. mostly economists, 

but economists who, following the great 

tradition, are concerned with political 
policy—trying to use economics toward 
maximizing the wealth of the nation. 

But what is a liberal in these days? Sey- 
mour Harris sets a general definition in his 

summary (p. 158): 
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“The world needs a system which will 
combine the best features of the Russian 
system (for example, an approach to fair 
distribution, full use of resources, and the 
mobilization of incentives for workers) 
with the attractive features of our system 
(for example, political and other freedoms, 
the maximum scope of freedom of choice 
by consumers, investors, and workers con- 
sistent with high levels of employment and 
fair distribution, and the general applica- 
tion of incentives).” - 

There is continuing influence through- 
out the volume from Keynesian theory of 
a stagnationist variety. The overriding 
preoccupation of the writers is with keep- 
ing total demand sufficiently high, the im- 
plication being that normally demand can 
be expected to persist unbearably low. 
Despite the date of the book (1948), negli- 
gible attention is given to the threat of in- 
flation. In this approach, the prejudices of 
the authors are one with those of most of 
us, including emphatically the business 
community. But they may be wrong; and 
the central point of the book will be ir- 
relevant if it turns out, as it may, that the 
long-run problem is that of controlling a 
secular boom. 

A number of the essays seem hurried and 
casual. Errors and contradictions are not 
hard to find. For example, Chester Bowles 
—in an essay that leaves in general a good 
sense of political practicality—says (p. 20) 
that if spending drops from a full em- 
ployment level of $200 billion to $190 bil- 
lion, then $10 billion of goods and services 
will remain unsold. But what if prices 
fall? Must the former administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration carry on in- 
definitely the assumption of rigid prices? 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. betrays a shaky 
hold on the Keynesian economics that 
shores up much of his thinking, when he as- 
serts that “public spending, to be effective, 
will require a volume of capital formation 
which will rapidly bring government into 
new areas of economic activity” (p. 79). 
The government can spend in noninvest- 
ment channels, or can obtain-the necessary 
stimulus by reducing taxes sufficiently. 
And should Harris be sure that “there is no 
greater threat to freedom that wastage of 
resources through unemployment or misuse 
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(for example, war)” (p. 143)? Must an 
economist be sure that freedom is not to 
be lost as easily from noneconomic causes? 
And again, should Harris insist on a “blue- 
print [for the use of resources] for 25, 50, 
and perhaps even 100 years” (p. 98)? 
How many of these blueprints will be made 
obsolete tomorrow, or 5 or 15 years hence, 
by technical developments that now we are 
as ignorant of as babes in the wood? 
The best way to discredit planning would 
be to let the more enthusiastic planners 
have their way. 

But though it would be easy to extend 
the list of wrong or doubtful assertions 
that must bother even a generally sympa- 
thetic reader, a long list would unfairly 
distract attention from excellent and con- 
sidered essays. I thought, for example, 
that those of Dunlop, Witte, and Harris, 
on labor, social security, and education, 
stood out in the crowd. And the whole 
book is required reading for those unfor- 
tunate victims of our times who do not 
understand how the seeking of private eco- 
nomic gain can be consonant with the 
public good, and who imagine that only 
under socialism can high employment and 
high productivity be achieved. 

THEODORE MORGAN 

University of Wisconsin 


Epwarps, Corwin D. Maintaining Com- 
petition. Pp. xi, 337. New York. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1949. $3.75. 


In this volume Corwin Edwards has 
brought his wide and intimate knowledge 
of antitrust problems to bear on a com- 
prehensive survey of a field broader than 
the ordinary conception of antitrust policy, 
but narrower than the full scope of controls 
that would be needed in a society which un- 
dertakes to maintain a “competitive sys- 
tem.” He takes for granted the general 
police-power functions of government, di- 
rect controls in the public-utility field, and 
noncompetitive adjustment of wages and 
labor conditions, and is concerned with the 
maintenance of competition in business 
operations not otherwise provided for. He 
formulates a far-reaching program for 
co-ordinating policy and expanding and 
strengthening its enforcements, eliminating 
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no-man’s lands between the areas of dif-- 


ferent agencies and different varieties of 
control. His keynote is perhaps found in 
the statement: “Along present lines the 
policy of competition is probably capable 
of delaying the transition to a noncompeti- 
tive system, but is probably not capable of 
maintaining a competitive system indefi- 
nitely.” It would appear to be his view 
that the long-run alternative to such a 
strengthening as he advocates is either a 
system of insufficiently controlled monop- 
oly, or a regimented economy. This pre- 
sumably explains features of his program 
which appear exacting, not to say drastic. 

For example, admitting the existence of 
situations in which excess capacity exists, 
and in which unrestricted competition 
would not promptly eliminate it, but would 
drive returns below operating expenses, 
Edwards still questions whether this ex- 
cess capacity should not be used, even at 
bankruptcy price levels. He would re- 
strict size as such, aiming at something not 
only short of virtual monopoly, but short of 
a strong oligopoly situation. He would 
ban vertical integration where one stage 
has either a monopoly or a commanding 
position, thus ruling out the merging of 
different agencies of transportation. He 
would prohibit any person from being a 
policy-making officer of two corporations. 
He would apparently extend the present 
tendency to put the burden of proof on a 
practice to show its innocence, forbidding 
it if bad results may follow, and permitting 
it only if it is shown that good results will 
follow. He recognizes, but minimizes, the 
uncertainty of the law, and the correspond- 
ing inappropriateness of procedures that 
center on the establishment of guilt and on 
remedies appropriate to such a situation. 
He wants more effective surveillarce of the 
carrying-out of orders, but does not seem 
fully to recognize the extent to which this 
would mean the positive and detailed regu- 
lation of business practices, thus neutraliz- 
ing the advantage of antitrust policy in 
making less exacting demands on the wis- 
dom of the regulating authorities. 

The author would set up a superagency, 
with standing apparently comparable to 
that of cabinet departments, to co-ordinate 
all forms of control which impinge on the 
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maintenance of competition, including trade 
barriers set up by states and localities. 
Apparently, either the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for example, would be- 
come an autonomous unit under the super- 
agency, or else the superagency would be a 
functional foreman, controlling the policy 
of the Commission where it deals with mat- 
ters of competition. The author sees no 
conflict between his aims and those of the 
Employment Act of 1946, and the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers; but 
Mr. Keyserling might not agree with his 
disposition of this problem. 

It is to be hoped that a sufficiently ef- 
fective competitive policy can be carried 
out without going to the full lengths which 
Edwards advocates, if only because his full 
program is unlikely'to be adopted He 
makes a strong and many-sided case. The 
above gives a very inadequate idea of an 
extremely able and significant study. 

k Joun M. CLARK 

Columbia University 


Meane, James EpwArp Planning and the 
Price Mechanism. Pp xi, 130. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. $2.50 


The United Kingdom at the present time, 
as in the past, is providing -us with a fore- 
taste of the issues that will almost cer- 
tainly confront us in the future. While 
debates about government intervention and 
interference with private business are a 
commonplace here, we have not yet been 
confronted with the question of whether 
or ngt to plan on a national basis in peace- 
time. 

In contrast to the outright and uncom- 
promising opposition of writers such as 
Hayek and Jewkes, Meade is prepared to 
tolerate socialism to the extent that eco- 
nomic objectives can be attained in no other 
way.’ But he insists that the maximum 
amount of work should be done through 
policies that are consistent with the free 


‘price system. These include fiscal and 


monetary policy designed both to main- 
tain national income and to secure an 
equitable distribution of it, exchange rate 
adjustment rather than direct controls as 
the primary device for international ad- 
justment, and policies to restrain monopoly 
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and promote competition in the markets 
for commodities and for labor. _ 

Just how socialistic Professor Meade’s 
program would turn out to be would depend 
on his requirements in the monopoly field. 
He states “to attempt to make private 
enterprise work fruitfully where there is of 
necessity a wide divergence between the 
profit motive and the service of the com- 
munity is to chase a will-o’-the-wisp. Such 
industries should be socialized” (p. 65). 
Such industries apparently include not only 
coal but “some branches of the iron and 
steel industry [where] there is not room 
for more than one or two planis of the 
most economic size.” It seems to me that 
to retain the private enterprise system, a 
modern industrialized state must reconcile 
itself to more private monopoly that Meade 
is prepared to accept. 

In the field of labor, Meade is up against 
the baffling dilemma presented by the gen- 
erally acknowledged fact that full em- 
ployment is inconsistent with a competitive 
labor market. In a country where the cen- 
tral issue is what type of planning to adopt, 
it seems quite unrealistic to answer that 
there should be enough unemployment to 
assure competition. If the answer is wage 
control, can wages be controlled without its 
being politically necessary to control prices 
as well? 

It can be admitted that fiscal and mone- 
tary policies will not be satisfactory without 
a reasonable degree of competition. But I 
do not see how what is “reasonable” can be 
prescribed in advance. Doubts as to the 
outcome furnish no warrant for rejecting 
the conservative approach without a trial, 
and plunging immediately into comprehen- 
sive planning. 

Meade’s plea for a free international 
economy is especially welcome. Would 
that those in authority in his country were 
of the same mind. 

Meade describes himself as a Liberal- 
Socialist. But it is no paradox to say that 
he points the way for enlightened con- 
servatism. Socialism untempered by liber- 
alism may well result from failure of con- 
servatives and liberal socialists to realize 
their community of interest. 

ARTHUR SMITHIES 

Harvard University 
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PETTENGILL, Rozert B. Price Economics. 
Pp. xiii, 483. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1948. $4.50. 

In its general approach, this book is 
rather unique in that it treats the subject 
of economics almost altogether from the 
standpoint of price. Prices of commodities 
or tangible goods, and the many demand 
and supply factors involved in their emer- 
gence, are discussed at length in Part I 
comprising the first fifteen chapters. In 
Part II, comprising the next or last twelve 
chapters, are considered the prices of serv- 
ices rendered by the factors of production 
in the form of wages, rent, interest, and 
profits (including dividends). 

In the words of the author, “Prices and 
quantities” of goods and services “are con- 
sidered both as causes and as effects of 
economic behavior.” For this reason, “the 
treatment of prices is broader and more 
thorough than that of books where price 
theory is only a subordinate theme.” It is 
questionable, however, whether all subjects 
properly embodied within the scope of eco- 
nomics can be so treated, as, for example, 
many aspects of consumption or the busi- 
ness cycle. In fact, there is hardly any 
mention in the book of business cycles 
(other than in connection with the dis- 
cussion of cyclical unemployment), their 
causes and their effects. 

Several other shortcomings and weak- 
nesses may be listed at this junctiure. One 
of them is failure to analyze the role of gov- 
ernment in the price-making mechanism. 
Another is the disregard of the flow of 
income or the national income approach to 
the study of economic behavior A third 
is failure to discuss break-even points—a 
device with which businessmen often ap- 
proximate marginal concepts of pricing. 
Finally, there is the acknowledged limita- 
tion of the treatment to analysis, thus leav- 
ing out the other two stated objectives of 
the student of economics—determination of 
usefulness of the knowledge and possibility 
of controlling future economic events. It 
would seem that merely to describe and 
analyze is to think in terms of building 
blocks without a basic design or unification 
principle. 

Despite these shortcomings, and within 
the scope outlined by the author, the book 
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has ample merit. It presents many points 
of classical theory in neatly summarized 
fashion and in a style of writing that is 
lucid and devoid of the “jargon” of the 
so-celled pure scientist in economic theory. 
Some sections are.especially strong and well 
developed, as exemplified by the detailed 
analysis of the determinants of supply 
prices, the discussion of wages and wage 
theories, and the analysis of profits. 

Because of the scope and other limita- 
tions previously pointed out, the book 
hardly lends itself as a text for a course in 
the principles of economics. In line with 
the author’s ideas, it will probably be most 
useful as a text or reference book for in- 
termediate or advanced courses in economic 
theory. There is also much in this book 
that is of value and interest to the student 
of business practice and policy, and espe- 
cially to students of marketing concerned 
with the theories underlying price determi- 
nation and price policy. 

THeEopore N. BECKMAN 
Ohio State University 


CAMPBELL, PERSIA. The Consumer Inter- 


est. Pp. ix, 660. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1949. $4.00. 

It is difficult to name a book like this 
accurately and having named it to decide 
what should be its scope and limits. The 
author wishes to review the actual and the 
ideal operation of our economy from 
the standpoint of the consumer interest. 
Should the actual and the ideal operation of 
other types of economic organization be 
placed beside it? Does the consumer in- 
terest extend to income, its level and dis- 
tribution? If so, to factors determining 
them? The consumer interest clearly ex- 
tends to the prices of the things consumers 
buy. Should the analysis therefore cover 
the complexities of the price-making 
process? 

The author clearly has wrestled with 
these problems. Her awareness of them is 
one of the merits of her book. Some 
books called “consumer economics” or the 
equivalent raise few or, no fundamental 
economic issues. Her awareness of the 
logical scope of her inquiry also explains 
the length of the book, 649 closely packed 
pages. Viewed as a text for college or 
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university classes, the purpose for which 
the book seems to be designed and for 
which it will undoubtedly be used, another 
question arises. Should the course in which 
it is used follow one in general economics, 
or should it be the students’ introduction 
to economics? In the reviewer’s opinion, 
it should follow, should be regarded as sup- 
plementation, a more intensive analysis of 
specific issues, by students with some fa- 
miliarity with economic tools and con- 
cepts who have had an over-all view of 
the economy and its problems. The re- 
viewer would emphasize with the author 
that, unlike some fields of special study, 
the consumer interest is “general and not - 
particular, and... can be properly defined 
as the public interest in one of its essential 
aspects.” 

The book is rich in the factual material 
relevant to special problems. Section I, 
“The American Standard of Living,” de- 
fines and describes this standard in his- 
torical perspective, in peace and in war. 
Section II, “Consumers and the Market,” 
contains, in addition to chapters dealing 
with the difficulties consumers encounter in 
getting the “best buy,” a chapter each on 
food, housmg, medical care, and life in- 
surance. Section ITI, called “Factors in 
Supply,” about 200 pages in length, deals 
with the more general and more pervasive 
issues. The picture and problems of the 
functioning economy are presented begin- 
ning upstream, as the author says, by chap- 
ters first on retailing, then the factors 
affecting the food supply, the flow of indus- 
trial products, government in the economy, 
international relations, and the consumer 
movement. 

Well-written, objective, fundamentally 
sound, the kind of a course this book rep- 
resents might to the public advantage be 
substituted for many now given in home 
economics and the social sciences. 

HAZEL KYRK 

Universıty of Chicago 


WALKER, James BLAINE. The Epic of 
American Industry. Pp. xii, 513. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. $5.00. 
This is an industrial history of the United 

States with a business slant. Such topics 

as the westward movement, agriculture, 
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and labor, which are found in an economic 
history, are hardly mentioned. The empha- 
sis is on Industries, transportation, finance, 
commerce, and the relationship of govern- 
ment and business in the last generation. 
There have been few one-volume books of 
this character written. Malcolm Keir’s 
Industries of America: Manufacturing, pub- 
lished in 1928 and now out of print, is the 
most comparable, but its approach was 
narrower than Walker’s. Perhaps the most 
unique aspect of the book is the fact that 
the author has been a machinery manu- 
facturer, an investment banker, a lawyer, 
and a former official of the War Production 
Board More than most academic writers, 
he has had personal experience in some of 
the fields in which he is writing. More- 
over, he has that rare quality of seeing the 
broad trends and developments He also 
has an almost journalistic flair for telling 
a good story. Finally, he does not hesitate 
to praise or condemn either government or 
business. At the same time, he is openly 
proud of American business people—“trade 
has been at the core of our make up” (p. 
xi); he believes that freedom has been the 
secret of our industrial power, and he thinks 
that it is this industrial power supported by 
a good return on capital that “holds out 
to us and to free people throughcut the 
world the greatest hope for stemming the 
onrush of another barbarian invasion 
(p. xii).” 

Whether the book is intended as a text 
or as a popular narrative is not clear, but 
it can readily serve both purposes, The 
book is divided into forty-nine, chapters, 
most of them about ten pages long. The 
first five chapters cover the half of our his- 
tory before the Revolution. Two-thirds of 
the book is devoted to the ‘period since the 
Civil War. Many chapters deal in con- 
siderable detail with the economic history 
of particular industries, for example: 
“Revere Rolls Copper and Slater Spins 
Yarn”; “Mineral Miracles, 1840-1860”; 
“The Birth of Modern Steel”; “The Elec- 
tric Age’; “Business Machines”; “The 
Motor Industry”; “The Glamor Business” 
(movies); “Radio”; and “Aviation” (there 
are two chapters on each of the last four) 
The attention given to some important but 
generally neglected industries is another 
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unusual feature of the book. Towards the 
end, the author discusses the Federal Re- 
serve System and money management at 
some length. Because of his banking back- 
ground, he does this clearly and compe- 
tently. He closes with three chapters on 
the relations between government and busi- 
ness in the last two world wars, with special 
emphasis on the War Production Board. 
Our slowness in applying the lessons learned 
in World War I to World War IT he finds 
discouraging and even frightening. 

In a book containing as much detail as 
this one, there are bound to be some slips, 
but there are amazingly few. A more sig- 
nificant criticism, however, is the fact that 
Mr. Walker nowhere gives fundamental 
reasons for the modern trend towards more 
government regulation of business. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, one reason is our 
growing population and the consequent di- 
minishing importance of the individual. A 
second is our tendency to become a nation 
of specialists; by sacrificing self-sufficiency 
the individual becomes more efficient than 
his ancestor, but also more helpless. A 


third, perhaps the most important, is the: 


trend towards oligopoly or even monopoly 
in one industry after another because of the 
great capital outlays for expensive ma- 
chinery. Because monopoly stabilizes 
prices—that is a more vital consideration 
than high profits—it tends to be the busi- 
ness man’s answer. But more regulation by 
government is the inevitable reply to that. 
DonaLD L KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


Huttcren, THoR American Transporta- 
tion ın Prosperity and Depression. Pp 
432. New York. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1948. $5.00. 


Dr. Thor Hultgren, now a member of the 
Research Staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, formerly a transporta- 
tion expert of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and transport analyst 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
this comprehensive and penetrating study 
of the relationships of economic expansion 
and depression and the transportation in- 
dustries, has done a valuable service for 
students of the transportation industries 
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and of business cycles. No such compre- 
hensive analysis of the causes and effects 
of cyclical changes in the transportation 
industries and of the relationships between 
the conditions in these industries and the 
“national economy has ever before been 
undertaken. 

The study is based upon a large number 
of detailed studies of the statistical data of 
transportation operations, traffic character- 
istics, and financial results, particularly of 
railroads. Three-fourths of the volume, the 
first ten chapters, is devoted to an analysis 
of the cycles of the railroad industry. A 
hundred time-series analyses are presented 
showing the behavior of the various aspects 
of the railroad industry in comparison with 
the state of business activity in the same 
time series. 

In all instances the time series are traced 
back to the earliest years for which reliable 
statistical data are available 

The statistical techniques used are care- 
fully described. In most instances they are 
arithmetical. Data for other transport op- 
erations are summarized in one chapter. 
They include urban or local transportation, 
water, air, motor, and pipe-line carriers. 
Although less extentive than the railroad 
data, they are valuable additions to the 
study. 

The analyses tend to confirm by statis- 
tical evidence things which many students 
of transportation have known or suspected, 
for example that there is a fairly close 
positive relationship between ton-miles of 
freight transported and the general level 
of economic activity and prosperity, and 
that there is an inverse relatonship be- 
tween the volume of traffic and the speed 
of freight service. 

Some of the analysis point to conclusions 
that are less obvious. These include the 
observation that the average length of haul 
of railroad freight traffic tends to be shorter 
in periods of economic expansion of traffic 
and to be longer in periods of business de- 
pression. The railroads lose traffic in periods 
of business contraction, usually short-haul 
traffic, but tend to retain long-haul traffic. 

Passenger traffic is relatively more stable 
than freight traffic, and commutation pas- 
senger traffic is more stable than long-haul 
passenger traffic and less sensitive to diver- 
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sion to highway transportation, presumably 
because of relatively low commutation 
fares. This is significant evidence of the 
sensitivity of traffic to prevailing freight 
rates and alternative costs of other means 
of transport. 

The relationship between freight car sup- 
ply and volume of traffic is obscure, the 
number of freight cars tending both to in- 
crease and to decrease in different periods 
of increasing and decreasing traffic; nor 
is any consistent relationship discernible be- 
tween orders for new cars and the volume 
of traffic. Orders for cars tended to show 
a decrease before the peaks of traffic were 
reached. These confused trends appeared 
in both passenger and freight car supply, 
orders and traffic 

Productivity in the railroad industry 
measured in volume of work per man-hour 
has risen from cycle to cycle. Productivity 
per man-hour has exhibited a tendency to 
improve more rapidly in the early phases 
of increases in the business cycle, then to 
level off, and to decrease faster than de- 
clines in traffic in the decreasing phases of 
the business cycles. The number of man- 
hours in maintenance work has shown a 
tendency to decline relative to traffic units 
in the expanding phases of cycles and to in- 
crease relative to volume of traffic in the 
declining phases. 

The behavior of rate and fare increases 
in times of expanding and contracting 
volume of business is obscured by changes 
in the composition of traffic, so that it is 
not safe to generalize that freight rates and 
pasgenger fares have tended to decline in 
periods of expanding business or to increase 
in periods of declining traffic. As a general 
tule, however, the railroads did not increase 
rates and fares generally in times of declin- 
ing traffic or reduce them in periods of in- 
creasing volumes of business. 

There have been lags between the rates 
and fares received for passenger and freight 
traffic and the prices paid by the railroads for 
materials and supplies. In declining phases 
of the business cycle the prices of com- 
modities fell more rapidly and drastically 
than did unit revenues received by the car- 
riers for the transportation of goods. The 
most rapid rises in unit profits occurred 
early in the expanding phases of the busi- 
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ness cycles, and fell most rapidly in the 
early perlods of the contrasting phases. 

Other chapters, less statistical in nature, 
discuss the technological changes in rolling 
stock and equipment; in way and struc- 
tures; yard operations, including the opera- 
tion of mechanical car retarding; central- 
ized traffic control and signaling; the per- 
formance of workers and the mechanization 
of railroad maintenance work; and locomo- 
tive design for fuel economy. 

The analyses of past performance in this 
comprehensive study are of great value to 
students of transportation operation, traf- 
fic, and economics. They indicate not only 
what has occurred in great detail, but pro- 
vide the basis for projecting future esti- 
mates of the relationship of transportation 
to business and of business conditions to 
transportation. The volume is not one to 
be read lightly, but to be studied carefully 
and to be kept for reference. The effort of 
reading it is well repaid by the insight one 
can derive from the studies. 

G. Lioyp Witson 

University of Pennsylvania 


THOMPSON, KENNETH M. Profit Sharing. 
Pp. xiv, 331. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. $4.00. 


This book, subtitled “Democratic Capi- 
talism in American Industry,” originated in 
a thesis study at the University of Iowa. 
It presents a comprehensive analysis of 
profit sharing in the United States and 
argues cogently that genuine profit sharing, 
properly planned and administered, makes 
for a more democratic society. Dr. Robert 
Hartman, professor of philosophy and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, has supplied a foreword. 

After a brief historical review, the author 
discusses labor and management attitudes 
towards profit sharitig and the place of such 
systems in the American economy. He 
describes how a company may establish and 
administer a profit sharing plan. Although 
the writer relies heavily on other studies, 
such as the Senate survey made under the 
auspices of Senator Vandenberg, reports of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
and monographs prepared by Industrial 
Relations Counselors, there was a need for 
bringing the various findings together and 
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analyzing them. FProfit-sharing arrange- 
ments of several companies are evaluated 
and some of the plans are inserted in the 
appendixes, including those of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Eastman Kodak as well as agree- 
ments of smaller firms. 

The author is aware of the dictum of 
John L. Lewis that there are profit-sharing 
plans and profit-sharing plans. He defines 
the much abused term as “the division of a 
company’s profits with its employees ac- 
cording to a fixed plan.” Profit sharing is 
sharply differentiated from other employee- 
benefit programs, such as incentive wage 
systems, stock ownership plans, and guaran- 
teed annual wage arrangements. Both cash 
and trusted or deferred plans are studied. 

A significant contribution of the author is 
his recognition that labor unions are a per- 
manent part of American industrial rela- 
tions, and that profit-sharing schemes must 
take into consideration Slichter’s concept 
of a “laboristic” economy. Too often in 
the past, profit-sharing techniques were 
used to hold down the growth of trade 
unions. However, if genuine profit sharing 
becomes a part of collective bargaining, it 
can assist in improving labor-management 
relations. The author describes successful 
profit-sharing plans instituted and operated 
in co-operation with unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Inter- 
esting examples are the plans in Eric 
Johnston’s four west coast plants, all of 
which have contracts with AFL unions, and 
the Adamson Company program developed 
in co-operation with the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Thompson’s’ study will be useful to stu- 
dents as well as to management and labor 
representatives seeking solutions to indus- 
trial relations problems. 

MELVIN J. SEGAL 

Michigan State College 


Ouren, Tore, and Axet Sømme. Trends in 
Inter-War Trade and Shipping. Bergen, 
Norway: J. W. Eides, Distributor, 1948. 
Kr. 15, : 

Trends in Inter-War Trade and Shipping 
is the third of a series published by mem- 
bers of the geography department of the 
Norwegian School of Economics and Busi- 
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ness Administration (Norges Handelsh¢y- 
skole) in Bergen. The two previous pub- 
lications dealt with aspects of the geography 
of Norway and the city of Bergen. Though 
the third is world-wide in scope, and al- 
ready covered in numerous sources, Mr. 
Ouren and Mr. Sømme, economic geogra- 
phers from “trade conscious” Norway, are 
well qualified to contribute a Norwegian 
interpretation of the principal trends of 
interwar trade and shipping. 

The authors present data on the trade 
and shipping of the interwar period by three 
methods, The first method showing graphi- 
cally on forty maps the total production, 
import, and export of the principal com- 
modities of trade by major world regions 
(including an inset map of Europe). The 
second includes three chapters of text giv- 
ing broad conclusions on the main trends of 
world trade and shipping in the interwar 
period. A short survey of the principal 
manufacturing belts of the world lays the 
groundwork for these trends. A similar 
survey of the regions producing agricul- 
tural surpluses would have strengthened 
subsequent conclusions. The third method 
expresses in table form (in metric tons) the 
same information shown on the maps. 

The series of maps, graphs, and tables 
give a comprehensive country and regional 
summary of commodity production, do- 
mestic consumption, and trade during the 
interwar period. Most of the maps and 
tables are based on averages for the years 
of 1934-38. The maps have the advantage 
of being simple, and yet the production, 
consumption, and trade of each commodity 
are shown clearly on one map. The Ameri- 
can reader ig inconvenienced sligatly, as 
the legend of the maps is given in Nor- 
wegian, although an English translation is 
given at the end of the book. Norwegian 
kroner are used to express value in some 
maps and graphs with no conversion rate 
to English or American currency. 

The principal contribution is the sum- 
mary of interwar trends from a European 
point of view. Some of the main trends 
brought out are: the continued decline in 
world leadership of industrial Europe caused 
by the industrialization of overseas coun- 
tries other than the United States, the 
increasing foreign trade of small countries 
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without colonies such as Sweden, the in- 
creasing intra-imperial trade of large coun- 
tries, and the adverse effect of discrimina- 
tion and subsidization on free international 
shipping. 

These trends are treated regionally ac- 
cording to the principal water bodies 
through which world trade passes. ‘The 
work points out the increasing interwar im- 
portance of the Pacific Ocean trade largely 
due to Japan; the increasing cargo traffic 
between the east coast of South America 
and Europe; and the growth of trade in 
the Australasian, Caribbean, and Baltic 
areas, 

The bibliography is international in char- 
acter and is of distinct value to anyone 
desiring references to world trade and ship- 
ping statistics and source material. 

LAWRENCE M. SOMMERS 

Northwestern University 


UNITED Nations DEPARTMENT oF Eco- 
nomic Arrarms. Major Economic 
Changes in 1948. Pp. 74. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. $1.00. 


Important to any objective analyst of 
world conditions will be this latest, rather 
concise, presentation of factual data by a 
United Nations agency. The Department 
of Economic Affairs has drawn heavily upon 
the official statistics of national agencies, 
the reports of such organizations as the 
World Bank, and other UN bodies. The 
correlation of relevant facts affords an over- 
all view of world problems. 

Part I deals with the general develop- 
ments of the world’s supply of commodities, 
inflationary and deflationary factors, and 
international trade and finance. Part I 
contains selected world economic indices in 
industrial production and employment, food 
production, the production of raw ma- 
terials, prices, and the cost of living. 

With particular reference to the world’s 
food supply, the report relates, “As a result 
of substantially larger harvests in the surm- 
mer of 1948, the supply of foodstuffs dur- 
ing 1949 will be increased considerably” 
(p. 1). Quite rightly the point is stressed 
that the importance of an increasing food 
supply is not limited to the possibilities 
which it brings of raising food consumption 
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levels and of further rehabilitating agri- 
culture; for increased supplies of foodstuffs 
represent added means of reducing infla- 
tionary pressures now felt the world over, 
of expanding production generally, of in- 
creasing the volume of foreign trade, and 
of alleviating the international balance- 
of-payments problems of many countries. 

Preliminary estimates indicate a drop in 
1948 industrial production from 1947 levels. 
The Interim Report on the European Re- 
covery Program of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation has stated 
that there are definite limits of available 
industrial capacity and manpower, as well 
as of markets. Even before 1952—the 
earliest date when some ERP countries ex- 
pect they will have attained their objectives 
—there will be a slackening of the demand 
for some commodities in particular areas. 
New international markets must then begin 
to play an important role. 

Furthermore, it is worth noting that the 
1948 production of many basic raw mate- 
rials—such as crude petroleum, natural 
rubber, fibers, and certain non-ferrous 
metals—of which many of the under- 
developed countries are major suppliers, 
continued well above prewar levels. But 
long-range agricultural needs include the 
rehabilitation of livestock production, in- 
creased cultivation, mechanization, and ad- 
vanced agricultural techniques. These facts 
will indubitably have a bearing upon plans 
for the so-called backward or undeveloped 
regions. 

Instances of economic co-operation and 
new trading relationships, illustrated by 
ERP and recent OEEC multilateral agree- 
ments, can be attributed to wartime de- 
velopments and postwar economic plans. 
This U.N. report is important, for it is of 
paramount importance that co-operative in- 
ternational action be based on carefully 
formulated programs for increasing the sup- 
ply of goods for the growing world popula- 
tion. 

SAMUEL P. Perry, JR. 

Boston, Mass. 


Lens, Sipney. Left, Right & Center: Con- 
flicting Forces in American Labor. Pp. 
445, Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1949. $4.00. 
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Occasionally an American labor leader 
writes a provocative, interesting, and frank 
volume on the labor movement. Such 
volumes invariably are packed full of prac- 
tical observations derived from militant, 
sacrificial experiences. These are what 
give them the quality of authenticity and 
command a readers interest. The present 
volume is a worthy addition to the list of 
such books. 

The author’s point of departure is that 
American unionism is the story of a con- 
stantly widening gap between progressive 
idealists, who, often at great financial sacri- 
fice, have toiled to develop a labor move- 
ment with broad social vision, and busi- 
ness unionists, who are governed almost , 
completely by selfish motives and purposes. 
These two types of labor leaders symbolize 
what the author characterizes as the “two 
worlds of labor,” namely, the rank and file 
and the leadership of unionism. In sup- 
port of his position, he delineates the de- 
velopment of American unionism, the tech- 
nological and economic factors that have 
conditioned its successes and failures, the 
emergence of busines unionism as the suc- 
cessor to radical and uplift unionism, the 
rise of Gomperism, Stalinism, and Al 
Caponism, and the divergence of the labor 
movement from traditional European pat- ° 
terns. 

Business unionism is not capable, the 
author believes, of achieving labor’s ulti- 
mate economic, political, and social ideals, 
largely because it is concerned with im- 
mediate palliatives rather than with broad 
social readjustments. The leaders of Amer- 
ican craft unions have failed to anticipate 
the significant changes that have taken 
place in our social system, such as the end 
of laissez faire philosophy, the expansion 
of government intervention, the growth of 
monopolies and cartels, and the revolution- 
ary effects of technology. Consequently, 
American labor has not shared adequately 
in the great gains of our industrial system. 

Escape from the dilemmas that confuse 
American workers must be found in expan- 
sion of industrial unionism, unification of 
the divers federations of labor, creation of 
comprehensive labor councils, revitalization 
of city centrals, development of unions for 
the unemployed, formation of an educa- 
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tional alliance comprising progressive and 
ə socialistic elements, and above all, an in- 
dependent labor party. Europeanization 
of the American labor movement has prog- 
ressed slowly but surely since the fateful 
year 1929. This means the more effective 
combination of economic and political ac- 
tion, and the accentuation of long-range so- 
cial objectives rather than immediate eco- 
nomic advantage. American capitalism can 
survive, the author believes, only if it can 
demonstrate, in cooperation with labor, its 
capacity to provide and maintain for the 
masses a higher standard of living than 
can be achieved by its principal competitor, 
communism. 

Although the specialist in labor eco- 
nomics will discover in this volume rela- 
tively little that is new, both he and the 
general reader will find here insights into 
the inner workings of unionism. a fresh- 
ness and earnestness of point of view, and 
a persuasive idealism that will greatly re- 
pay a thoughtful reading. 

Gorpon S. WATKINS 

University of California 


Kennepy, THomas. Effective Labor Arbi- 
tration. Pp. xi, 286. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 
$3.50. 

Since 1929 the full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry has carried on an experiment in the 
arbitration of grievances that hag received 
far less attention than it deserves. Thomas 
Kennedy of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania one of the six 
men who has served the industry as im- 
partial chairman, has now enlarged our 
knowledge of the arbitration system with a 
competent study of its operations between 
1929 and 1945. 

The impartial chairmanship was set up 
as part of a joint effort by the union and 
the unionized section of the industry to 
meet the threat of a steady loss of business 
to nonunion mills, in a highly competitive 
industry in which wage costs form a high 
proportion of the cost of production. The 
sixteen years studied by Kennedy presented 
great difficulties to the industry, ranging 
from the dislocations of depression and 
war to the strains of rapid changes in tech- 
nology and style. 
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That the grievance arbitration machinery 
weathered this period with practically no 
work stoppages during the life of contracts 
is a tribute to the soundness of the ma- 
chinery as well as to the good faith and co- 
operative spirit of the parties. In addition, 
the negotiation of all new contracts since 
1929 without strike or lockout is due in no 
small measure, in Kennedy’s belief, to the 
influence of the impartial chairmanship 
machinery. 

One of the distinctive features of the 
hosiery agreement is the broad grant of 
authority made to the impartial chairman. 
In full-fashioned hosiery, in contrast to 
many other industries, the impartial chair- 
man is given authority to settle all dis- 
putes between the parties arising during the 
agreement, including but not limited to the 
construction of contract terms. The only 
reservation made by the parties is that he 
shall not have power to change the terms 
or provisions of the agreement itself. As 
decisions are handed down, precedents are 
established which become part of the com- 
mon law of the industry. While Kennedy 
sees certain dangers in this, he argues that 
they are far overshadowed by the benefits. 

On four important points he believes that 
weaknesses have developed in the industry’s 
use of the arbitration machinery: the 
parties have tended to use the impartial 
chairmanship as a substitute for thorough 
negotiation; the mediation function of the 
chairman has declined; delays in the pro- 
cedure have been apparent; and both local 
union and management representatives have 
been sinadequately educated in the pro- 
cedures, principles, and values of the im- 
partial chairmanship. The author proposes 
that a joint national grievance committee 
be established to seek to bring about agree- 
ments as a final step before cases are re- 
ferred to the impartial chairman. 

Kennedy’s careful study of the 1,566 
grievences presented to the impartial chair- 
man in sixteen years will help admirably 
to fill the gap in our knowledge of this suc- 
cessful and highly significant experiment. 
A statistical analysis of the grievances and 
their disposition is presented in an ap- 
pendix. 

JOEL SEIDMAN 

University of Chicago 
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Conen, SANFORD. State Labor Legislation, 
1937-1947, Pp. vii, 150. Columbus: 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, 1948. $2.50. 


This volume deals with labor-disputes 
‘ legislation enacted ‘by the states during the 
period 1937 to 1947. After cataloguing the 
various types of enactments, the author 
proceeds to a brief chronological and geo- 
graphical analysis of their adoption. He 
concludes with a chapter on their treat- 
ment by the courts of appropriate jurisdic- 
tion. 

One wonders what prompted the Ohio 
State University Bureau of Business Re- 
search to publish this book. With addi- 
tional work, and a good deal more thought, 
it might have made a creditable law journal 
article. In its present form, it is of value 
neither to the lawyer nor to the social 
scientist. 

What the author has done, essentially, is 
merely to list legislative provisions, with 
little attempt at explanation and analysis. 
Even in performing the limited task of ex- 
position, he has not’ integrated his ma- 
terial, For example, the identical provi- 
sions of a Colorado statute are quoted on 
separate occasions (pp. 27 and 89}—<er- 
tainly needless repetition in a book of this 
size. 

In the chapter on court interpretation, 
each section is prefaced by a well-meaning 
but pointless historical introduction that 
appears to have been based primarily on 
the standard treatises of Witte and Gregory. 
The space might better have been devoted 
to a more thorough appraisal of the new 
cases, and the reader given credit for an 
elementary knowledge of labor law. 

What value judgments there are appear 
often to be of a questionable character. 
To mention one, in discussing the effects of 
public utility strikes, the author argues: 
“But do these effects harm the general 
health and welfare any more than disrup- 
tions due to labor disturbances in the basic 
industries? Is the economic community 
hurt more by a strike in transportation, 
heat, or electricity than by a strike in coal 
or steel? The logical extension of the legal 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts in the 
utility field would be the outlawing of 
these in the basic industries” (p. 105). 


- 
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Does the author really believe that a coal 
strike is of the same genus as one that 
shuts off electricity, calling for the same 
treatment? 
The absence of an index in a book of this 
kind is surprising. : 
WALTER GALENSON 
Harvard University 


Warne, Coston E. (Ed.). Labor in Post- 
war America. Pp. xii, 765. New York: 
Remsen Press (division of The Chemical 
Publishing Co.), 1949. $10.00. 


Colston E. Warne and his Board of Edi- 
tors—Dorothy W. Douglas, Everett C. 
Hawkins, Lois MacDonald, Emanuel Stein, 
and Katherine Du Pre Lumpkin—have 
rendered a notable service to teachers, lec- 
turers, speakers, writers, union officers, and 
management representative by gathering 
together outstanding specialists to compile 
a detailed, comprehensive, and reliable sur- 
vey of postwar happenings in the United 
States. For, while one can be fairly certain 
about events which have taken place ten 
or twenty years ago, it is always hard to 
remember precisely what happened in the 
last four or five years. However, with this 
book abounding in footnotes, tables, ap- 
pendices, and detailed references, the job is 
much easier. 

Most of the writers of the thirty-two 
chapters are well-known authorities in their 
field. The book is divided into five parts 
and brings the story of labor happenings 
onward from an earlier volume, War Labor 


- Policies, published by the same editors in 


1945. The designation of that as Year 
Book of American Labor, Volume I, has 
been appropriately given up, but other vol- 
umes in the series are expected, if not on 
an annual basis. 

Part I, “Postwar Setting,” contains an 
article on the effect of decontrol on wages 
and prices, by John T. Dunlop; Fred H. 
Joiner summarizes new developments in 
union agreements for the last four years; 
Clark Kerr describes the employers’ poli- 
cies; and Everett D. Hawkins covers na- 
tional and international trade union policies. 

H. M. Douty and other writers in Part II 
discuss changes in labor conditions; and 
Emily C. Brown, Lois MacDonald, Murray 
W. Latimer, Emanuel Stein, and other au- 
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thorities describe in Part IXI the develop- 
ments in labor legislation, ranging from the 
Taft-Hartley law to recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court 

In Part IV students of specific industries 
describe changes in labor relations which 
have occurred therein. These include 
Colston E. Warne (coal), Edwin E. Witte 
(meat packing), Broadus Mitchell (gar- 
ments), and other experts who deal with 
steel, automobiles, printing, communica- 
tions, railroads, lumber, and the maritime 
industries. 

The labor relations of special groups are 
described in Part V, and these include the 
labor relations policies in occupied Ger- 
many and occupied Japan. There is a 
valuable chapter on the status of Negro 
labor by Charles S. Johnson and Preston 
Valien. 

And, finally, Dorothy W. Douglas en- 
deavors to set up a balance sheet in which 
she suggests that the debits are greater than 
the credits, but that the Taft-Hartley law 
may be a blessing in disguise. 

Despite the effort of the editors and the 
experts to make this a timely book, the facts 
of life have outstripped them in one or two 
particulars. For example, Mr Hawkins 
(p. 105) suggests that labor speaks in a 
divided voice in international matters and 
is more sharply divided in international af- 
fairs than on a number of domestic issues. 
The withdrawal of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations from the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, and the CIO threat 


of discipline against unions under Com- . 


munist Party control, which occurred while 
this volume was being printed, promise to 
end that unhappy situation, and there are 
other signs of unity between the various 
sections of the labor movement which the 
editors will be able to record ir the next 
volume of their series. 
MARK STARR 
New Vork, N. Y. 


ANGELL, Norman. The Steep Places. Pp. 
247. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. $3.00. 

In The Steep Places, the author finds 
his text in the passage in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew (Matthew 8: 28-34) in 
which the devils entered a herd of swine, 
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which “ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea” where they perished, victims 
of their folly and panic. j 

Sir Norman points out in this challenging 
volume that different ideologies cause men 
to interpret the same facts differently, so 
that equally sincere and alarmed people on 
different sides of ideological fences have 
such divergencies of viewpoint that irre- 
pressible conflicts are generated. These 
conflicts are ruining the world by making 
international co-operation, even among na- 
tions which appear to have the same general 
aspirations, impossible. The nations of the 
world, except the Soviet Union, do not un- 
derstand their own motives and purposes, 
and cannot agree even upon the faults of 
Russia, and this gives Russia its sinister 
strength in the world of today and to- 
morrow. 

This clash of ideologies comes at a pe- 
riod of history when four momentous de- 
velopments have taken place: (1) the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons; (2) the 
breakdown of the British Empire, accom- 
panied by the threatened collapse of the 
economic structure of Great Britain; (3) 
the development of the Soviet Union and its 
use of ideological pressure upon other coun- 
tries; and (4) the emergence of the United 
States as a world economic and political 
power (p. 4). 

Angell argues that the world trend has 
been toward an increasing amount of gov- 
ernment participation in our business and 
personal lives and that the democratic coun- 
tries are becoming increasingly collectivist 
or sgcialis¢ even when they call themselves 
capitalist. This trend is less pronounced 
in America than in Europe, but it is present 
and inevitable, he believes, everywhere. 

The democratic peoples must develop the 
same devotion to the cause of individual 
freedom of enterprise and to social wel- 
fare under capitalism as our Communist 
opponents have to their regime, if freedom 
is to survive. The author urges that moral 
force must be put behind democratic and 
capitalist institutions to combat the moral 
force behind the evil of Communism. 

Stalin’s view, and that of Marxists gen- 
erally, is that the radical transformation 
of the old bourgeois system cannot be 
achieved without revolution or without the 
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dictatorship of the proletariat. Stalin and 
the leaders of the Communist dictatorship 
realize thåt they have an ally, the greatest 
support of their power and of the revolu- 
tion, in “the strife, conflict and war” among 
the democratic peoples. 

Sir Norman suggests that the defense 
against Communism may be developed by: 


1, Strengthened international co-opera- 
tion among nations with different fornis of 
government, different economic systems, 
and different traditions, but with a common 
ideal of liberty within law; 

2. An economic structure “between @ non- 
existent absolute capitalism and a non- 
existent absolute socialism”; 

3. A policy based upon the defense of 
security rather than the preservation of 
peace before security; 

4. Making this decision before aggression 
has gained such momentum that resistance, 
when it is made, will mean war; 

5. The finding of a body of commonly ac- 
cepted principles which all peoples, includ- 
ing Russia, may be willing to accept as 
the basis of an international society; 

6. The willingness of the democratic peo- 
ples to let Russia remain Communist and 
live with countries with opposed theories, 
making gradual adjustment of differences; 

7. The lessening of the fear on the part of 
the Russian people that the democratic 
countries, including chiefly and explicitly 
the United States, are bent on plans of ag- 
gression against Russia and that “capitalism 
inevitably leads to war,” a fundamental 
Marxian doctrine; and . 3 

8. The strengthening of the majority who 
favor democracy in other countries to pre- 
vent them from being divided by conflict 
so as to be easy prey for the unified Com- 
munist minorities in those countries. 

G. Lroyp Wizson 

University of Pennsylvania 


Nasu, VERNON. The World Must Be Gov- 
erned. Pp. xvi, 206. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1949. $2.50. 

Vernon Nash, vice president of the 
United World Federalists Inc., presents his 
notes on the need for world government 
in the form of a practical textbook. These 
notes have their source in the basic ques- 
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tions and difficulties raised by audiences in 
every part of the country. As Mr. Nash 
has handled fifteen hundred forum and dis- 
cussion groups on this subject, his testi- 
mony has great weight. 

The long-range international policy of the 
United States is almost certainly being de- 
cided in “grass roots” discussions taking 
place in every town and hamlet of the 
country under the pressure of events. 
Neither newspaper, politicians, nor periodi- 
cals have learned how to provide essential 
facts and arguments to stiffen democratic 
judgment with a sense of reality. There 
can be little question that the consideration 
of world affairs presents as acute a test 
for our democracy today as the abolition 
movement provided for our forefathers. 
Are the facts being given to the sovereign 
people in terms they can understand? Mr. 
Nash and his colleagues are at least mak- 
ing the attempt with sincerity, responsi- 
bility, and a clear mastery of the techniques 
of communication to the average, responsi- 
ble citizen. 

The importance of these “grass roots” 
educators to our political future is great 
enough to call for a sharp scrutiny of the 
contents of their teaching. Mr. Nash 
deserves credit for honest, informed argu- 
ments on the nature of government and of 
federalism, and on American implication in 
world affairs. He sweeps out the rubbish 
of isolationism in terms that have meaning 
at every village corner. _ 

When he comes to remedies, Mr. Nash 
lets down his audience through negligence 
rather than intent. His “limited world 
government” is for peoples possessing like 
cultures, economic conditions, morals, and 
law. The three hundred million or sọ 
diverse people living in dependent, colonial 
areas are dismissed with unrealistic clichés 
concerning self-government and trusteeship. 
It is such areas, however, that provide the 
frontier for our modern industrial civiliza- 
tion. They are likely to be the major, if 
not the only, causes of future wars. Com- 
mon agreement on how to handle them 
must be reached as the first step towards 
peace. American ignorance of and irre- 
sponsibility towards these regions is a 
major handicap to world understanding. 
Mr. Nash and the World Federalists must 
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dig deeper to give their constituents the 
real facts of the situation. That they have 
the sincerity, the energy and the willingness 
to do this, I, for one, would not doubt. 
Tsomas R. ADAM 
New York University 


SHOTWELL, James T., and MARINA SALVIN. 
Lessons On Security and Disarmament. 
Pp. 149. New York: Kings Crown 
Press, 1949. $2.25. 

In these days of so many offhand pro- 
nouncements on world affairs, some cynical, 
some idealistic, it is good to come upon this 
little volume with its realistic account and 
assessment of the work of the League of 
Nations. In compact form, a wide range of 
its activities relating to disarmament and 
security is covered with clarity and per- 
spective. The purpose is twofold: (1) to 
correct the common idea that all the ef- 
fort of the League was futile, by setting 
forth the work at Geneva in its true pro- 
portions; and (2) to draw some lessons for 
the guidance of the United Nations. There- 
fore, the points covered are chosen with 
reference to discussions now before the 
UN. 

The opening chapter is titled “A Com- 
parison of the Covenant and the Charter.” 
The Charter is more definite. Making it 
so was a mistake, for the more definite the 
text the harder it is to fit it into the varied 
and unforseen circumstances of interna- 
tional relations, and the easier for a legalis- 
tic minority to object on technical grounds. 
The outstanding lesson of the League is 
that those who would strengthen the Char- 
ter should turn from the legalistic to the 
political possibilities: The fundamental 
trend of the League was away from Article 
10 and toward Article 11, which stated: 
“Any war or threat of war... is hereby de- 
clared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any ac- 
tion that may be deemed wise and effective 
to safeguard the peace of nations.” Noth- 
ing comparable to Article 11 gives either 
the Assembly or the Security Council of 
the U.N. the freedom of action to deal 
réalistically with the issues of war and 
peace. 

Seven chapters are devoted to the efforts 
of the League to formulate acceptable and 
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effective instruments for safeguarding the 
peace. “The high-water mark was the 
Protocol of Geneva (rejected by Britain) 
which had implemented Article 11.” The 
Locarno regional guarantees proved inef- 
fective against aggression. The General 
Act of 1928 “was the final word of the 
League of Nations in the erection of a cor- 
relative system of safeguards of peace 
alongside the Covenant itself.” This was 
supplemented by the General Convention 
of 1931. “The tests of these instruments 
came before there was time to mobilize suf- 
ficient political support for them or even 
a full understanding of their import.” (Full 
texts of these and other documents consti- 
tute an Appendix of 138 pages.) 

About one-third of the volume consists 
of a factual survey of 47 security disputes 
before the Council—the first.survey of “the 
whole evidence” yet published. On such 
evidence, we are told, the judgment of his- 
tory on the League will largely rest. Two 
essential principles were revealed: 1. The 
political settlement of disputes, in contrast 
to juristic measures, calls first for efforts 
to secure an attitude of compromise; this 
assured, an international council can deal 
with any political issue; without it, the 
problem becomes one of threat or actual use 
of international force—a problem not yet 
solved by either the League or the U.N. 
2. Favorable attitudes secured, procedure 
becomes of cardinal importance. Operat- 
ing under Article 11, certain solid founda- 
tions were laid and a well-defined pattern 
gradually emerged, with major emphasis on 
mediation and conciliation, with sanctions 
onl¥ as a last resort. In so far as the Coun- 
cil succeeded, it was as an international 
tribunal where issues could be aired and 
discussed before they grew into insoluble 
proportions. This survey is followed by 
more extended treatment of the Manchurian 
Incident and the Ethiopian War and the 
complex of factors accounting for the un- 
happy outcome in each case. 

PAUL S. PERCE 

Winter Park, Florida 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F , and Frank N. STAN- 
TON (Eds.). Communications Research: 
1948-1949. Pp. xviii, 332. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. $4.50. 
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This publication of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Columbia University, 
consists ‘chiefly of studies which were or- 
ganized by the bureau “in the last two 
years of the war and in the time since.” 
In addition, the “contributions of a few 
welcome guests are included.” The eight 
papers are signed by ten authors and are 
classified under these major headings: 
“American Mass Media in Action,” “Prog- 
ress in Communications Research,” and 
“Mass Media Abroad.” 

Under the first heading, Katherine M. 
Wolf and Marjorie Fiske report that 
“comics satisfy a real developmental need 
in normal children and are harmful only for 
children who are already maladjusted and 
susceptible to harm,” upon the basis of a 
survey of parent and child reactions to 
comics. Kenneth Baker furnishes a sta- 
tistical analysis of radio programs during 
a typical week, November 21-27, 1946. 
Baker contends that even though 90 per 
cent of the “announcements carried by 
radio stations are commercially sponsored, 
the total time devoted to commercial mes- 
sages and announcements amounts to about 
14 per cent of radio’s total time on the air. 
. .. This is the truly commercial portion 
of radio broadcasting.” Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
and Helen Dinerman report on a study of 
nonlisteners, on “why some people did not 
listen to the radio at all during morning 
hours and why others listened relatively 
little.” They conclude that, especially 
among the 71 per cent of women who listen 
to nonserial programs (34 per cent) and 
who do not listen at all (37 eper cent), 
“there is need for programs which cheer, 
soothe, and in general divert listeners’ at- 
tention from their own troubles.” 

In the section on “Progress in Communi- 
cations Research,” Bernard Berelson sum- 
marizes surveys made during a 1945 strike 
in New York City of daily newspaper 
deliverymen, in “What ‘Missing the News- 
paper’ Means.” He shows especially how 
“the reading of the newspaper has become 
a ceremonial or ritualistic or near-compulsive 
act for many people.” Babette Kass dem- 
onstrates how overlapping magazine reading 
can be used as a cultural level index, based 
upon a survey of reading among Iowa 
women. Patricia L. Kendall and Katherine 
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M. Wolf exemplify Lazarsfeld’s contention 
that “the analysis of deviant ‘cases can, by 
refining the theoretical structure of em- 
pirical studies, increase the predictive value 
of their findings.” On the basis of inter- 
views with 86 men and women “drawn from 
diverse social and economic strata in 
‘Rovere,’ a town of 11,000 on the Eastern 
seaboard,” Robert K. Merton offers pene- 
trating hypotheses concerning “Patterns of 
Influence: A Study of Interpersonal In- 
fluence and of Communications Behavior in 
a Local Community.” 

The final section of the volume, “Mass 
Media Abroad,” consists of a study of do- 
mestic broadcasting in Soviet Russia, by 
Alex Inkeles. This is a critical summary 
of available Russian book, journal, and 
newspaper reports. 

As a collection of significant research 
papers, this first volume of what should be 
a useful series will be welcomed by students 
of mass communications as a stimulating 
addition to the literature on the subject. 

ALFRED McCiunc LEE 

Brooklyn College 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Inter- 
group Relations in Teaching Materials. 
Pp. 231. Washington: 1949. $3.00. 


On the assumptions that ethnic prejudice 
is partly a result of antiminority contents in 
textbooks and that education may be an 
effective influence in improving intergroup 
relations, the American Council on Educa- 
tion formed a committee in 1944—46 to 
study these books. The books were largely 
in the social science fields, but included 
some from biology and literature. Of the 
315 volumes examined, 49 were college 
texts or manuals, and the remainder were 
for use in the secondary or elementary 
grades. The method was simply to cull out 
passages which seemed to be antiminority 
and to evaluate each book as,a whole for 
what it included or omitted. 

The major conclusions are: (1) While 
there is little intentional bias in content, 
there are major omissions and biases of 
selection; (2) the books seldom express the 
dignity and worth of the individual, but 
deal predominantly with generalizations 
about groups and with abstractions; (3) 
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Americanizatjon is described in “melting 
» pot” terms rather than “cultural pluralism” 
terms; (4) immigrants are often referred to 
patronizingly; (5) Jews are dealt with 
mainly as an ancient people or as a uniform 
race; (6) Negroes are described as slaves 
or as childlike freedmen; (7) the Spanish- 
speaking minority is ignored; (8) Asiatics 
are considered to be inferior; (9) relations 
between religious groups are dealt with in 
terms of friction, and the religions them- 
selves stereotyped; (10) very little attempt 
is made to analyze group relations, the 
psychology of prejudice, or the techniques 
of improving intergroup relations; (11) 
there is undue simplification and unwar- 
ranted generalization. In 1948, two years 
after the study was completed, a check was 
made on the offensive quotations and it was 
discovered that several minor improve- 
ments had been made, but that only two 
changes were thoroughly satisfactory. 
Most of the presentation is in terms of 
standards of what should be the contents 
of textbooks. Quotations are given to il- 
lustrate both bad and good practices, but 
this reader had the feeling that the quota- 
tions were too sparse. No attempt is made 
at statistical presentation; nor is there any 
evidence that the methods of modern 
content analysis were used. Besides em- 
ploying a staff of ten persons, presum- 
ably to read the books, the committee 
of ten other persons who directed the 
study met frequently to discuss standards 
and procedures Numerous teachers, social 
scientists, authors, publishers, and minority- 
group representatives were brought in for 
consultation. Apparently a good deal of 
money—given by a philanthropist through 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews—-was available for the study. Con- 
sidering the resources and the top-heavy 
organization, the report is weak and meager. 
Granting that the study was eminently 
worth while, a single person could have ac- 
complished as much in the same length of 
time. 
Arnotp M. Rose 
University of Minnesota 


WEIntTrAUB, RUTH G. How Secure These 
Rights? Pp. vii, 215. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1949. $2.00. 
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This extremely interesting volume is a 
purely factual report on anti-Semitism in 
the United States in 1948. It is the result 
of an extensive survey by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith, the research 
for which was conducted by Mr. Arnold 
Forster, director of ADL’s Civil Rights 
Division. 

Among the major areas included in the 
survey are housing, public accommodation, 
social organizations, education, and employ- 
ment. 

The first chapter presents the balance 
sheet for 1948, concisely reviewing develop- 
ments which indicate progress and those 
which indicate retrogression. Among the 
former which show at least an intensified 
concern about discrimination are: the re- 
ports of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights and the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education; the decision of 
the Supreme Court backing restrictive 
covenants; the New York State study, and 
the passage of legislation prohibiting dis- 
crimination in education; legislation passed 
in other states and in a number of com- 
munities; and finally the growing interest 
in the problem through the public press and 
radio. On the negative side are reported 
such facts as the continuance on employ- 
ment blanks, except in the four states with 
Fair Employment Practice legislation, ques- 
tions which have no relation of ability to 
type of job; the failure on the part of the 
Congress to pass significant legislation to 
carry out the recommendations of the re- 
ports of the President’s Committee and 
Convmissién; the intensification of activi- 
ties of anti-Semitic organizations; and the 
continuing restriction of resort hotels 
against Jews. 

Comparable “balance sheets” concisely 
summarizing both favorable and unfavor- 
able developments are included in the 
analysis of each specific topic. For ex- 
ample, in the field of education are included 
on the credit side not only the reports of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation and the New York State survey, but 
also specific changes of policy in certain 
educational institutions. On the debit side 
are reported the results of the American 
Council on Education survey, the New 
York State Department Survey, and “evi- 
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dence of discrimination by state licensing 
boards in,the admission to the professions.” 
The American Council on Education survey 
showed that on the basis of applications 
the Protestant has a 77 per cent chance of 
being accepted by the college or university 
to which he applies, the Catholic 67 per 
cent, and the Jew 56 per cent. The sum- 
mary of this study does not point out, how- 
ever, that on the basis of applicants, al- 
though the percentage of Jewish high 
school graduates applying to colleges was 
twice that of either Protestants or Catho- 
lics, Jewish students were as successful as 
Protestants in getting into some colleges 
and more successful than Catholics. To 
gain such success, however, a Jewish stu- 
dent tended to apply to 214 times as many 
institutions as did either a Catholic or 
Protestant high school senior. 

As stated in the Foreword, “The growth 
of democracy is retarded by many ills; they 
need to be cured. But, if we are to serve 
honestly the cause of better human rela- 
tions, the first step in the process is to probe 
those ills that exist, for it is only by a 
thorough understanding of the nature and 
extent of our social defects that we can 
possibly resolve them. There can be no 
proper therapy without diagnosis.” 

This book is an excellent illustration of 
such a diagnosis. It also both directly 
and by implication indicates action for 
1949. 

Francis J. BROWN 

American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 


e 
Sprrz, Davip. Patterns of Anti-Democratic 

Thought. Pp. xiii, 304. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1949. $4.50. 

This book is a review, and, within the 
limits of the author’s skills, a refutation, 
of the “validity” of a variety of alterna- 
tives, both contemporaneous and historical, 
to democracy as Idea. Mr, Spitz treats 
these alternatives much as an art critic 
devoted to a certain school of painting 
might treat the productions of competing 
schools, with only unconscious concern for 
their motivational nexus, and their opera- 
tive consequences in the human enterprise. 
They figure as compositions isolated in their 
frames, presenting a certain structure to be 
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appraised by its conflict or harmony with 
the critic’s preferences. Such appraisals 
are necessary, but not sufficient, compo- 
nents of understanding. Their quality is 
dialectical rather than scientific, so that 
their conclusions remain on the level of be- 
lief and taste, where one wants verification 
and conviction. For those, the critic’s 
judgments need the social scientist’s sup- 
plementation. 

Similarly, Mr. Spitz impresses me as pro- 
viding something needful, but not sufficient. 
His preferred political standard is democ- 
racy. He means by democracy a political 
structure whose differentials are “the free 
play of conflicting opinions” and “the con- 
stitutional responsibility of the rulers to 
the ruled.” In such a structure, the multi- 
tudes of men must each be “masters of 
themselves,” for it has for its “very basis” 
“the unrestrained organization of opposing 
views” and for its result the process of 
continuous self-correction in matters of 
strategy, tactics, and leadership. Using 
this idea of democracy as his measure of 
value, Mr. Spitz expounds and exposes an 
assortment of political philosophies as di- 
verse in meaning and influence as those of 
Plato and James Burnham, George San- 
tayana and Madison Grant, Irving Babbitt 
and E. L Sait, Lawrence Dennis and Fulton 
Sheen. 

These writers, together with an aggrega- 
tion of others, amply mentioned in the foot- 
notes, all argue that democracy is impos- 
sible or undesirable or both. Some see it 
as automatically transposing into oligarchy 
or tyranny; others, as being necessarily 
nullified by the structural requirements of 
the industrial economy; others, by an elite 
of force and fraud seizing power and en- 
slaving or destroying whatever might de- 
prive them of it. Still others prefer power 
in the hands of men who are rulers of the 
naturally slavish multitudes because of 
their heredity, their race, their class, their 
religion, or what have you. All hold de- 
mocracy to be the same as confusion, inept- 
ness, and especially disunity. All hold that, 
alike in a God-created nature or in nature 
uncreate, order is the same as hierarchy, 
with a place for everybody and everybody 
in his place. They identify freedom as 
enforced conformation to such order, and 
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the enforcing power as the authority of 
some infallible leader, some predestinate 
race or class, some keeper of an infallible 
revelation, or some eternal and universal 
principles. The common denominator of 
such diverse authorities is power to sup- 
press every alternative. 

Mr. Spitz refutes these systems by ex- 
posing their inner inconsistencies, their con- 
flicts with his idea of the facts, and by the 
invocation of contrary authority. One 
wonders, among other things, why, in this 
connection, the use of John Dewey’s semi- 
nal defense of the democratic idea and the 
discussion of clericalist perversions of it 
should be so limited. However, by bring- 
ing proposed alternatives to democracy to 
the question of logic and of fact, Mr. Spitz 
has rendered the democratic cause a service 
which teachers of political science could 
well emulate. 

H. M. Karten 

New School for Social Research 


FRAZIER, E. FRANKLIN. The Negro in 
America. Pp. xxi, 767. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1949. $8.00; college ed., 
$6.00. 


Professor Frazier has presented a widely 
discussed topic in a new manner and in a 
style that is highly readable. The book is 
unique in that it is not at all concerned with 
social policy, but rather with those processes 
whereby the Negro has taken on American 
culture, and has emerged as a racial minor- 
ity or ethnic group; and the extent to 
which he is being integrated into American 
society. It presents the Negro in a socio- 
logical frame of reference which throws 
light upon problems of race and culture 
wherever they are found throughout the 
world. 

The volume is divided into five broad 
areas of interest, which within themselves 
have a historical sequence of a sort. De- 
tailed treatment is given to the Negro un- 
der the slave regime, and to the racial con- 
flicts and new forms of accommodation that 
followed emancipation. The chief emphasis 
is upon his role in the social organization of 
the plantation, because it was in this role 
that he was able to acquire the culture of 
the American whites, and there developed 
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between the races a modus vivendi that has 
provided patterns of race relatigns which 
have persisted to this day. 

An analysis is made of the character of 
Negro communities which have emerged as 
a result of interaction of Negroes and 
whites in American life, and of the growth 
and distribution of the Negro population. 
The Negro family as a social institution, 
the function of the Negro church, mutual 
aid societies, fraternal organizations, and 
business institutions, both in relation to 
their role in the Negro community and in 
relation to the economic organization of 
American life, are presented in detail. 

The development and present status of 
educational institutions on all levels are 
discussed in relation to present support by 
both public funds and private philanthropy. 
The Negro newspaper is analyzed, not 
only as a business undertaking but also as 
an expression of the aspirations of the 
Negro race and as a molder of public 
opinion. Literature is discussed from the 
point of its portrayal of the conception the 
Negro has of himself, and of his outlook on 
life. Social movements and the develop- 
ment of race consciousness are analyzed 
in relation to his changing status in the 
American social order. The role of Negro 
leaders and of the intelligentsia is included. 

The main problems with which the Negro 
in America is faced today—health and 
physical survival—are discussed in detail. 
So are the failure of his family organiza- 
tion and structure to function effectively 
in the American setting, his criminality and 
juvenile delinquency, and his failure other- 
wise to perform as a responsible member of 
society. 

This valuable source book ends with a 
review of race relations and how they have 
affected the development of the Negro in 
America, and with a consideration of the 
prospects for his integration into American 
society. 

Mary Horr Diccs 

Hunter College 
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